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PREFACE 


In this edition. Part I concerns itself mainly with the 
Movement Training approach to Physical Education, and 
Part II with Games and Athletics. The numerous prac- 
tical examples have all been used in schools and a number 
of new photographs have been included. 

One of the difficulties for students is to relate theory to 
practical activities and vice versa and an effort has been 
made to illustrate the one by the other throughout. Be- 
cause, however, every teacher is creative in her own way, 
it is not supposed that the practical examples will be other 
than indicative of possible and differing lines of develop 
ment. 

A second consideration lies in the difference of approach 
between Movement Training and the acquirement of 
skills such as those of swimming or games or athletics. 

Movement Training should give emotional and 
aesthetic satisfaction and be an outlet for creativeness as 
is poetry or music; physical skills need to be learnt and 
expertise acquired before they can be used creatively. 
Compare skills such as cycling, ski-ing, or skating. 

The teacher needs to be clear throughout about these 
two aspects of her work. Small children should not be 
conscious of any dichotomy but older children, who want 
to be proficient at differing skills, appreciate it increas- 
ingly and grow to understand the values of both these 
aspects of Physical Education. 

I am greatly indebted to Miss J. P. Whalley, a Senior 
Lecturer in Physical Education at S. Katharine’s College, 
Liverpool, for her generosity in critical evaluation and 
for practical material. Shortcomings are mine. 


October, 1958 


m, b, n. 



Many of the games named in the text axe described 
fully in 

Planning the Programme (P) 

Games Worth Playing, MacCuaid and Grant 
Clarke (GWP) 

Games and Activities for Infants, M Latng (L.) 

Such games are marked in the index by letters, as 
shown here 
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PART I 


MOVEMENT TRAINING AND DANCE 



CHAPTER ONE 


Movement Training — The Teacher's Aims 

In the playground there is a Movement Training class going 
on for about thirty Secondary School girls of eleven to twelve 
years of age 

The girls are going freely about the space using small balls One 
is throwing forward and catching with one hand, another throw 
mg high and catching, some are bouncing the ball forward or side 
ways and catching on the bound while one is bouncing behind her 
and springing round to catch Some are running some are walking 
and others are experimenting ‘in place’ with the ball 

The teacher moves among them, commenting and appraising 
‘Good Para! Well caught! ! That s a high one now think 
of something fresh to do with the ball further an ay from you 
still ' 

Now that the teacher sees that the class are showing versatility 
and a good sense of space in playing with the balls but as yet there 
is no standard, she would next introduce some limitation to make 
the challenge greater 

The teacher says ‘Stop Now all look at Brenda and Susan 
Brenda is running forward to catch her ball very low down just 
before it bounces and Susan is standing in place and dropping the 
ball from high up and catching it at ankle height Now all 
think of different ways m which you can catch very low down 
either from a throw or a bounce Off you go Good Elsa 
Try again Freda that s a good idea you 11 manage it 
next time 

When the teacher judges the class have all achieved some vana 
tion of catching low down, she says again Stop Now all try 
catching as high or as widely as you can Use all the space round 
you and feel a complete stretch out Notice the different quality of 
movement in the catching low that you have just been doing and 
in the complete stretch out at which you are aiming this time 
Off you go 

An onlooker might notice, at this point, the suddenness of 
the movement when low and in contrast to when it is high In 
this way there is consolidation of work and a better standard 
17 
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o£ achievement because everyone has concentrated on one 
aspect and put all their energy into that 

MOVEMENT TRAINING EFFECTS 

The activity in the class just described is an example of 
Movement Training and it is this approach to Physical Educa 
tion which guides and inspires the activities considered m this 
book 

The teacher m this class is using Movement Training so that 
the girls (a) move about freely and on their own initiative in 
the playing space, 

(b) are individually creative or inventive, finding out every 
thing that they can do with their balls, 

(c) show versatility in the many different patterns of activity 
which they create, 

(d) are also being guided to be aware of the space round 
their bodies and to use it in moving in for example, high and 
low ways, 

(e) are led by the teacher to appreciate contrasting qualities 
of movement eg low suddenness as against relaxed stretching 

The Aim of Movement Training in fact is to teach, aware 
ness of the body and appreciation of different qualities of move 
ment through creative activities 
The teacher's work in Movement Training is to awaken in 
her class through their own spontaneous activity, the realiza 
uon of the pan played by movement in then lives She might 
be said to try to make them movement conscious so that, though 
no attempt is made to get the children to express this in words 
they grow to realize something of the effect of movement on 
thought and feeling This is a long term objective, the ultimate 
aim to be built up gradually 

By providing chances to experiment and to express them 
selves the children come to recognize the basic qualities and 
basic efforts used m everyday life 


laban's eight basic efforts 

In dance they grow to realize the effect upon their moods and 
actions of various efforts of movement such as gliding slash 
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mg, pressing, and in time will recognize, and at wzll express 
Laban s ‘eight basic efforts’ (See page 141 ) 

They learn to appreciate that these efforts may be expressed 
in contrasting ways so that they are strong or light, quick or sus- 
tained, direct or flexible (twisted) Thence comes the real iza 
tion that by combinations of these basic efforts with their 
various moods and qualities there is no limit to the creative 
ways in which the individual, or the group, can express itself in 
movement 

Furthermore in Gymnastics or in a Movement lesson quali 
ties and efforts are used objectively m their application to 
climbing and fixed apparatus work. 

This gradual analysis of the general conception of move 
ment and its elements is very different from the gradual accum 
ulation and synthesis of dance steps as specific skills though 
each has its place and value 

Movement Training puts value on the process — on how the 
position is reached— -rather than on the actual position arrived 
at As movement experience, how we move is more important 
than the positton at which we arrive 
Further, Movement Training emphasizes the flow or con 
tinuity of movement of the whole body instead of the conscious 
co-ordination of detailed activities, such as polka step or hon 
zontal half stand 

The trainers put stress on the learner s need to realize not 
only the possiblities of self expression through movement but 
also the significance of surrounding space In creative work, 
the child soon learns to use space to express degrees of confine 
ment and of freedom 

children's aims in movement training 
The aims of the children (in so far as they have any defined 
aim) are (i) to get enjoyment from moving freely, 

(u) to initiate activities for themselves and to pit themselves 
against and to overcome the challenges the teacher sets 
(m) to feel the satisfaction of increasing skill in whatever 
activity they have chosen to practise 

If they express what is asked at their own rate and in their 
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own way, they do not feel in the wrong or left behind and 
unsuccessful as in competitive work This is the more so be 
cause each child soon realizes that she has some contribution to 
make to the class through being asked to give demonstrations 
when a type of movement which she can show is required 
All the way through the teacher s reaction to the children's 
movement is to observe and as in all teaching, to analyse 
The teacher, for instance, sees the children getting satisfac 
tion and enjoyment m being creative and becoming more self 
confident with added poise and skill but the child herself is 
unself conscious spontaneous and unaware of all this — and 
this is as it should be If the child became introspective she 
would become like an adult hypochondriac, always self-centred 
m outlook 

Whether it is health happiness or skilled movement, the 
more you worry about it the less you have it 

This book is compiled from the teacher s point of view and 
the teacher must be dear as to her aims in Movement Training 
and then informed as to how these aims are to be attained 
She must keep in mind always that the way one moves is one 
mode of expression of personality Easy body poise and move 
ment make people more comfortable and confidently happy 
in their surroundings 


THE teacher's AIMS IN MOVEMENT TRAINING 
The teacher's aims, then are that the children shall 
(1) move with fluency and ease that is smoothly, e g 'Run 
—jump— roll— run on not Jump and stop and then ‘Roll 
and stop’, 

( u ) enjoy and appreciate what is skilled movement, 

(in) be able to apply their skill agility and powers of motor 
expression in directions in which their interest lies 1 e games 
dance athletics miming swimming rock dimbing 
The student will recognize that in Movement Training the 
teacher instead of imposing exercises must set herself to draw 
out each individual to pursue her own movement interests 
The approach is no longer a purely anatomical one but rather 
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a psjchological one To the teacher the technique of skills is 
important, whereas to the child the skill groiss out of his 
natural pursuit of activity as an end in itself (See page 161 2 ) 
The aims stated here should be re read and considered from 
time to time as the reader studies other chapters of the book 



CHAPTER TWO 


Teaching Technique in Movement Training 
Body Awareness— Awareness of Space— Demonstrations 

Teaching Technique All creative activity is not educam e so 
while children must be free to be creative it roust be within 
a framework set by the teacher Thus the teacher must decide 
the plan of the lesson she is to follow and keep to the Iimita 
tions demanded by this within which the children are left free 
to find their own interpretations For example the children 
are told to spin their hoops on the ground in any way they like, 
and to show what they can do while the hoop is spinning 
Thus the teacher jti planning the scope of activities and 
the apparatus to be used keeps in mind three requirements — 
(i) Opportunity for Creativeness — She ensures that each 
child is encouraged to be creative 

(u) Use of Space — She makes sure that (a) each child works 
m all levels of space around himself and that 

(b) Space in the Playground is used with the class not 
crowding together 

(m) The Cultivation of Body Awareness — She encourages 
the class to use different parts of the body This should result 
in increased general flexibility and fluency of movement 
helped by the teacher s comments for example Let your hips 
or your shoulder lead you in a roll on the mat 
Practical examples can best show what is meant Here follow 
elementary examples of how the teacher seeks to tram aware 
ness of space at different space levels round the body 


AWARENESS OF SPACE ROUND THE BODY 

1 How high can you reach?— another high place— a low one— 
another low one-a front space Run and make statues m those 
spaces at given signal e g tambourine 

2 Follow the movements of the tambourine shaken in all the 

spaces round the body by the teacher Now pretend that you have 
lime bells on the ends of your fingers and ring them m all those 
spaces ° 

3 After playing with apparatus stop How high can you hold 

22 
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your ball, how low? How far from the side? Demonstration in a 
group of the side space Why is this good? Bending knees , all try 
to bend knees to get lower or further to the side 

4 Make strong feet on the floor, keep them still, and move knees 
as much as you can, low, twist. 

5 Imagine you have a large sheet of paper How big is it? How 
high? Where are the high corners? The low comers? Out to the 
side? Scribble in all that space on the paper, just as high, low and 
wide as you can reach 

6 Run on all fours Keeping very low Now contrast with a very 
high leap and continue 

7 When you have got a ball, come back and hide it from me 
Show it in a space Hide it Show it somewhere else, hide it behind 
another part of yourself 

8 Drop bean bag and snatch it up to hold it in different spaces 

9 All use the ground when you are playing with your apparatus 
Now you must play without touching the ground 

10 Imagine you have a big box. Feel all the sides 

The body movement throughout, should show a complete fold 
mg up, and then a real stretch out The varied spaces round the 
body must be used, and the knees be flexible 

AWARENESS OF SPACE IN THE PLAYGROUND 

All classes, if unguided tend to crowd together The follow 
mg set of examples show some ways of overcoming this and of 
training awareness of space m the playground or hall 

1 Making footprints in all parts of the playground, in the 
snow, or on sand or any other imaginative idea Progress on this 
by making just toemarks (light movement), or stamping steps, to 
make a deep footmark (strong movement), or marks with heels 
(awareness of foot) 

2 Move about the space waving bands, shaking tambourine, 
letting the children follow the teacher, and try to touch the bands 
If however she strikes the tambourine they must stop dead, m a 
'statue 

3 Bring the class up in a group, and explain that you will count 
three, or strike the tambourine three times, and they must by then 
all be m space alone and so fill the playground Or from a group 
tell them to listen to the length of time you shake the tambourine, 
and then they must be in a space, in the whole playground 
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4 After I have said stop I will turn my back, and you must 
be in a space by yourself before I turn 

5 All get a bean bag and put it m a space by yourself jump 
over your own bean bag now jump all the ones in the playground, 
not forgetting the sides, the middle, the corners 

6 If the children tend to crowd, when you speak, tell them to 
draw magic squares round themselves, and not come out of them 
Draw a magic line in front of a group so that they won t move 
forward 

7 Look round and tell me what is wrong Can you correct it? 
(Said to a crowded class ) 

8 Be constantly praising and referring to the children in good 


spaces 

9 When they are aware of space, get them to move in amongst 
each other (Steering cars, wriggling and twisting and never 
touching the people met ) 

10 After weaving introduce direction 

1 1 Each child throws his bean bag into different spaces on the 
ground and goes after it. 


THE TRAINING OP BODY AWARENESS 

The training of body awareness can be attained from dif 
ferent starting points— feet, spine, knees Here follow some 
practical suggestions from the many possible 

1 FEET 

(a) Stamp feet into the ground Try to pull them up 

(b) Sit on mats and shake feet Get up and watch your toes while 
making little steps round the mat Change to big stamping steps 

(c) Walk on another part of your feet round your mat 

(d) Sit on your mat Make your toe touch your forehead How 
far from your head can you make it go? Try with the other foot. 
Now make your foot join another part. Now far away 

(e) Press hand strongly down on the floor (or mat) Where can 
you run your feet to? Near? And far? 

(f) What can you do with your feet m the air? 

(g) Lie down Which pans of the ground can you touch with 
your feet? If you have touched one place touch another -and 
another 

you? WI>Jt y ° U d ° ”" h y °“ r f “‘ “ P m fr ° nt 0t y ° u! Bchlnd 
(i) What different things can you do with your feet and a ball! 
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2 SPINES 

(a) On all fours like animals with tails Wag tails Make your 
back like a camel— hump it up and down Draw circles with your 
tad 

(b) Catch your bean bag on your back and kneel down and 
shake it off Try and do it m some different way 

(c) In twos A watches B and puts bean bag on to B s back 
and then B shakes it off Reverse this 

(d) Make a bridge from all fours Let the bridge melt away 
Make 2 different shaped bridge Now another shape 

3 KNEES 

(a) Show a knee Now move all over the hall like this 

(b) Show ponies or bicycles moving in different ways and at 
various speeds 

(c) Can you make your head and your knees join? Lae down and 
show a different way of doing it. 

(d) Lie on your mat and let your knees touch the floor— now 
in another place— now another 

(e) What can y ou do w ith your bean bag and one knee? 

4 HANDS 

(a) Big strong daps 

(b) Little quick claps 

(c) Show what strong hands you have Several differing ways 
Make fists Try to open one fist with the other hand What do you 
do with your fists? Shadow boxing 

(d) Make your fingers dance 

(e) Get a ball and squeeze it and then let it go Play with it 
like that with very light fingers 

5 BODY .MOVEMENT 

(a) Move in a relaxed way— now in a strong way Show different 
ways of each 

All the way through as stated the teacher comments on different 
ways of moving— known as the quality of movement— and on the 
ideas— 1 e creattveness shown 

MOVEMENT QUALITY 

It is the teacher who must understand and get over to the class 
differences in movement quality The three factors to be 
stressed are — 

Speed of movement— tor example— curling up slowly and 
stretching quickly 
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Amount of force or weight to be used—eg —strong con 
trasted with v ery light mov ement in moving about a space 
Space tn which movement is done— for example— jumping 
with out-stretched arras to fill the surrounding spice— or 
-on mats rolling up to fill as little space as possible 
It is the sensitivity to combine these factors to just the right 
degree for the activity required that produces easy fluent 
movement 

It is also the teacher who gives all round framing in move 
merit quality by her (i) choice of activity and (n) appreciation 
of indiv idual performance 

At first the teacher needs to observ e differences one child is 
relatively slow— eg in a somersault over the bar another likes 
twisting movements — e g on the window ladder, a third pre- 
fers light, quick movement and a fourth movements needing 
sustained strength as in climbing These children w ork expen 
mentally but tend rather to do so within their preferences 
using their own natural quality 

It is the teacher who while now praising this natural quality 
at which each excels will aim later at getting the relatively 
slow child to attempt with some success quick light work and 
the child who prefers direct movement to work at twisting 
flexible body movements The teacher must prev ent the mov e 
ment from being shallow and in one groov e and inspire a high 
standard of effort and performance by making tlir children 
attempt ways of movement not so natural to them 
The need for varying kinds oE effort can be seen in for 
example the light flick stroke ra hockey as against the strong 
but directed drive and the flexible ball control needed in the 
dribble In swimming also in every stroke there is the strong 
propulsive mov ement and the light recov ery 

DEMONSTRATION TN MOVEMENT TRAINING 

made real to 
contrast e g 
1) by observa 

er infant age 
hildren s per 


The teaching oE different movement qualities 
any class m two mam ways — (A by direci 
bouncing hard on the spot and then lightly and 
tion of mov ement m demonstrations 
Once children have passed the nursery and It 
range they have an increasing interest in other 
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formance and the teacher makes use of this interest to inter 
sperse quick, informal demonstrations in her lessons 
One value of demonstrations is that they improve the stan 
dard of work, eg A sees B doing a high leap and will make his 
own leap higher when he tries again 
The teacher s comments on the demonstration activity help 
to widen the class understanding of her aim— ‘Look K is filling 
the space all around her— and M and P ' Now all go and 

try something fresh ‘that fills the space 
Demonstrations let the children see a number of differing 
ways of— say— playing with a ball in the air and stimulates 
them to use imagination and to be creative on a new line 

HOW TO CROUP CHILDREN FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 

Every class teacher uses a variety of ways of grouping children 
for demonstration 

(i) The class is divided into two Half the class stands at 
the side with the teacher while the rest carry on with their 
activity Here the teacher should direct the children to notice 
definite points, that she has already made— ‘Now look out for 
really twisted movement starting high up’ The groups then 
reverse roles 

(n) The children may work with a partner X does the 
movement while Y observes and makes suggestions Then X 
and Y reverse their roles The method is for older rather than 
younger children and the children must be quite clear about 
what it is they must notice 

(111) The class watch one or two people perform For this, 
especially in a static movement — eg body movement — left 
hand into a high space, elbow into a low one Hand into 
another high space — now to side space (bend knees to get 
further) Draw a circle going high and low — keep moving — 
the children can form a group the front ones crouching down, 
with the performers in a space well away 

(iv) Group demonstrations can be given after working at a 
group movement — e g a group using leaps to make a sequence 
over forms The children are encouraged to comment in the 
initial, as well as in the finished stage 

Demonstrations of group work on apparatus— eg on a 
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window ladder-should be used the children being told what 
the challenge is, that is what is being ashed, and they have to 
judge if this has been earned out 
This is also a way of showing a new activity added to a group 
work arrangement- Here all the class watches so that they will 
all know what to do, on arriving at that group place 

It must be dear that demonstrations are not for imitation 
They are not patterns to be copied but attempts to be 
emulated. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT SELECTION 

It is essential that the teacher should bring out and stress the 
important points m relation to the roov ements demonstrated 
It is through her power to choose suitable and appropriate 
movements to stress that the standard of performance of the 
children will grow She needs to be able to assess individuals as 
well as the dass as a whole and to recognize relaxation, flow, 
continuity and movement quality, and throughout to be aware 
of a higher standard than that already achieved. Thus only 
will she maintain dass interest 
All children should at some time or other be asked to 
demonstrate This can be done if the teacher knows the charac 
teristic movement quality at which different children excel 
Ways in which the teacher applies the results of demonstra 
non to the children’ s own work can be made dear by examples 
She asks questions such as (in a body movement) is the body 
really curled up so that the head is folded into the legs and 
do the children really stretch through the whole body m the 
stretched part? The children will then be sent aw’ay to con 
tmue with their own movement but, at the same time, really 
applying the curl and stretch they have just seen. 

In the experimental stages of an activity, demonstrations 
widen the child s ideas For example in using bean bags, a 
number of differing activities are picked out and shown and 
the children see how many more ways they can invent 
Then come the questions-IVhat is good? How could it be 
better? Are different parts of the body being used? The 
children all go and experiment further 
Then 1! considered the matter of different movement quail 
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ties, smooth, continuous, strong The class tries to use a dif 
ferent quality, which helps to improve the whole sequence of 
movement, making it more rhythmical 
Trom the experimental stage it will later be necessary to 
narrow down the field and make a selection of two contrasting 
types of movement, e g a leap that shows a sudden straight 
position could be demonstrated and one done with a twist 
The children would then be asked to apply either a twist or 
a straight shape to the movement they were doing 
In the same way there might be a selection for demonstration 
of two contrasting types of movement quality, e g a strong 
movement as against a light movement The children then 
apply one of these qualities to their own performance 

In all demonstrations every child must first have had the 
chance of trying out the movement in her own way, so that 
she has got the feeling of it and has experienced the difficulties 
and the challenges 
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Pragetsian—Code of Conduct— Movement Training Lesion 
h Plan— Themes 


Progression If the activities are left in the experimental stage 
too long there is a danger of superficiality and lack of standard 
To maintain interest children need continually to meet the 
challenge of more difficult demands— from the teacher and 
from the environment— so that they get satisfaction from in 
creasing achievement 

In Movement Training progession is judged in relation to 
the individual children rather than to the advance of the class 
as a whole It is thus more intangible and difficult to recognize 
than when everyone is working to reach or surpass the same 
standard for example siding or arming in English Country 
Dancing or in a directed vault 
Progress in Movement lies in each child j increased skill in 
movement understanding and not only m what the child can 
do for example not just in jumping a longer distance but in 
the development of each child to the acme of her physical 
capacity each in her own way and time 

The teacher should ask herself how many and how various 
are the ways tn which the children in my class respond when 
I set them a challenge 

Any class should be continually led to further purposeful 
effort The teacher does this partly by (i) narrowing down and 
limiting the class choice of activity and (11) by guiding and 
coaching continually Here is an example — 

In a body movement the teacher might select children to 
demonstrate (a) dosing up with a twist and (b) closing up 
in a straight direct way She then asks the class to find their 
own way to open and dose but this must now show a straight 
and a twisted part Here the teacher looks for continuity of 
movement and encourages repetition with increasing standard 


MOW FROCRESSION SHOWS 

Theremtu of progremon-thK is of Teaching a higher stan 
daxd-wiU show ,n general class goodw.ll and m Ihe following 
specific points — ° 


SO 
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(a) The class space themselves sensibly in the playing space 
and use all the space levels round their own bodies— high, low, 
wide. 

(b) They show understanding of different movement quali- 
ties, first working alone and each movement separately and 
later merging them so that a rhythm or sequence of movements 
is seen. Here (i) speed and (ii) strength and their variations 
should be considered. 

(c) There is a growing awareness of different parts of the 
body and an increasing ability to use them. 

(d) The children’s powers of observation of movement grow 
and benefit by what has been observed under the teacher's 
guidance. 

(e) The children show increasing ability to understand 
shape and pattern— for example— Shapes-curved, twisted or 
straight— are drawn in different space levels round the body, 
growing and diminishing in size. 

(f) The children come to work in two’s or in small groups. 
Shadowing each other’s movement in twos is an example. Each 
leads in turn. 

It is now that the teacher, while appreciating and praising 
good work on the lines along which each excels, aims at getting 
the relatively slow moving child to attempt, with success, 
quick, light work; the light child more sustained effort; the 
child who prefers direct movement, misted, body-bending 
movements. 

To sum up, children should become sensitive to movement 
in all its finer shades and able to apply this skill to other dis- 
ciplined forms of physical activity such as dance, games, 
athletics, swimming, skating. 

RHYTHMS IS MOVEMENT TRAINING 

To begin with the children are working with their own 
natural movement qualities, relatively slow or quick; strong 
or light; flexible or direct; sudden or sustained in movement 
pattern. 

As the result of observing, the teacher urges the children to 
exaggerate these natural rhythms even more, and later, when 
limitations are imposed, flow or fluency may be temporarily 
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lost because the class -will be trying something imposed by the 
teacher even though they are left free to interpret the sugges 
non in their own way In regaining fluency (or flow) they 
should try to repeat the movement many times m the hope ot 
recapturing the rhythm they have lost 
The children are led to develop their movements into a 
rhythmic pattern by joining movement to movement m con 
tmuous sequences for example — 

(i) combining a low strong way of ball play with a high 
light way 

(u) combining drawing of shapes m the air— e g a letter 
B (or any letter) slowly and then quickly 

(m) combining a leap off a form with a roll over a mat 
The aim should be a fluent joining of the two sequences 
without jerk or stop 

Using these ideas the children individually can be asked to 
draw curves straight Unesand twists in the space around them 
demanding accuracy and precision in execution not found m 
the experimental stage of the work but only found when 
certain limitations have been imposed by the teacher This 
makes demands on self discipline and brings increasing 
control 


MOVEMENT TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE 

As in all education discipline should signify the co-operative 
relationship between a leader and willing followers or dis- 
ciples Such a situation can only exist where the children 
respect the teacher for her knowledge skill and above all her 
attitude towards the work Therefore as in all teaching the 
teacher in Movement Training aims at getting the class to 
want to do what she is aiming at, and to feel right when they 
act as she suggests She does this by continual positive apprecia 
tion and coaching 

The following special points arise — 

(i) While rach child must be free to express herself in move 
I “ c ” t there must be what might be termed a class cade 
of behaviour, a code set by the teacher s leading and 
guidance It must for example be fully understood that 
there is an instantaneous response to every suggestion the 
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teacher does give. She will in fact give the minimum of 
direct orders, but both quick class flow of work and, on 
occasion, safety precautions make obedience to this mini- 
mum is essential. ‘Stop’, for example, means a complete 
stop and instant cessation of all activity. 

(ii) Then the taking out and the putting back of apparatus 
to and from the group boxes must be orderly and the 
method of doing this must be demanded from the first 
(See Chapter V). It is better not to get too much appara- 
tus into use until the method of orderly taking and re- 
turning to the boxes has been mastered. 

(iii) Training must be given in moving about the playing 
space without roughness or collisions. From the first 
children should be discouraged from pushing or collid- 
ing with each other when active. 

(iv) When children fetch apparatus from the group box, 
they should be told beforehand what they are to start 
doing with it. ‘Get a bean bag and . . and in changing 
activities 'When you have put away your apparatus, come 
back and . . 

The teacher needs to be very mentally alert. General observ- 
ations of the class and its work are not sufficient. She must 
make careful observations and mental records of the individual 
children. She must note not merely the quality of their move- 
ment and their originality, but try to assess their intelligence 
of approach, their independence, confidence, co-operativeness 
and their personality generally. This is necessary if she is 
to give them the regular guidance and encouragement they as 
individuals most need for their Physical Education. 

INFANT SCHOOL LESSON PLAN 

While each child works as an individual, the teacher needs 
to have a plan of activities to be initiated. 

A typical Infant lesson plan could be something like this. 

Introduction 

1. Without apparatus, using natural steps,— running, skip- 
ping, leaping. 

2. With small apparatus— that is free experiment with e.g. 
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balls, hoops, ropes, and the introduction of challenging 
limitations m their use 

Body Awareness— see listed suggestions p 22 
C/ass Activity — All the class start with the same activity— 
eg running or jumping feet together-and see what 
versatility will produce 

(This part of the lesson should take half the available time, 
that is ten minutes in a twenty minutes lesson or fifteen in a 
thirty minutes lesson ) 

Group Practices— with the use of small and climbing 
apparatus 6 

Brief quiet ending 

(See sample lesson arrangements at end of Chapter ) 

I he work in any one lesson will probably never be all at 

"" be W £? .s at th" 

expenratnuu, exploratory stage, (,i) some m which the quality 

imceuSd!!”“lr2 2t “ «“»”» s P ee d> forced 

practised in r tt ’" Sed and 0") some work which IS now being 
challm B« ™d limitations set by 
teacher m order to achieve agihty or skill or expression ■ 
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Body (a) Hold ball hjch— low— to (a) Use of spaa. 

Movement side Put it away and come Look for good knee 

back and make a 'statue' movement. Give demon 
with elbow high — low — to strati on of this 

sides 

Heads high — low 

Group Work 

The activities chosen depend on the apparatus available It is a chance for 
free activity on climbing and similar apparatus As in this case, the basic 
pattern of activities is carried on over a senes of lessons, with changes in 
limitations suggested only 
Here are four such possibilities — 

Group 1— Climbing the Net — see Plate 

Group 2 — Climbing and moving along Vertical and Horizontal Ladder — 
Plate 

Group 3 — Jumping Urge mat any way liked Later ‘soft' rolls on mats — 
two mats needed and work two at a time 
Croup 4 — Step on to stool or box to mount low table, get through 
vertical hoop — kept in place by mat — without touching hoop 
and jump off table on to mat in any way liked (Two hoops 
are avaiUble for quick taking of turns ) 

This should take half the lesson time and all children must have a short 
turn at each activity in each lesson 


Game Stew (L) 

(b) Curl up — open out (b) If on floor, be on feet 

Stress body bend and 
stretch and knees bending 
Keep going 

LESSON II COACHING POINTS 

Lvtrod I (a) AH come into a group and (a) Select child moving in 

test space Can you touch different direction Now 
an> one? Run into space all try 
(b) Use any step you like and (b) Stop and show direction 
all the space Go for in which you were going 
direction At STOP show 
in which direction you 
were going 

Ivtrod II (a) Get a ball each Copy (a) Give demonstrations of 

action of balls Match in the different types of 
two halves Really copy it things chosen 

Is it strong? Is it light? 

Does it stop 5 

(b) Keep ball if you like or 
change it for something 
else Copy that 

Body (a) Hold hoop or quoit or (a) Coach stretch 

Movement bail high — tow — to (b) Coach bending knees well 

sides Remember knees 


Croup \\ ork 

Game 


(b) Put apparatus away in 
box Come back and lilt 
an elbow high — low — a leg 
high — low — a fist — a 
finger 

(c) Close up— open out show 
ing a special part I will 
guess which part of body 

See lesson I 
Cat and Mia (L ) 


Stress body part 


C 


Stress body part. 
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LESSON in COACHING POINTS 


In-trod X (a) Bands Come in Pick one 

up and wave it 

(b) Stop Do it strongly and 
slop strongly Practise first 
on spot and then moving 

(c) Make it floating and light 
TAKE SOME TUIX TO STOP 

I.vtpoo II (a) Bean bags Free play 
Keep moving in your own 
way 

(b) Stress use of differ cm 
body parts Children in 
own space 

Body (a) Move bean bag high— 

Movement tow — to side. 

(b) Get a mat each. Come 
and hide yourself on it 
Open and close in own 
time 

(c) Start rolling across it — 
all ways — all shapes 

(d> Jump it continuing on 

(e) Jump it stopping in 
strength. 

Croup Wow See lesson I 
Came Savage Sam (L.) 


Stress direction in and out 
and use of whole space 
Test at stop 


Test at stop 
(a) Keep moving 


(b) Demonstration of body 
pans to show versatility 

(a) Stress knee movement. 

(b) Listen for noise in moving 
mats. 


(c) Stress soft rolls going on 


LESSON IV COACHING POINTS 

Ivtrob I (a) Using any step move (a) Space and direction 
about space 

(b) Have a shadow The (b) Remember space and 

children are in twos and direction when In 

child B does exactly what shadow*. 

child A does 

(c) Stop tike shadow 
Reverse rolls. 


Lntrod II Free choice of apparatus 
from group box took lor 
light and strong efforts 

Boor (a) Draw a shape on an Imag 

Movement inary piece of paper — 

strong — Imitation — 
Lioirr — Rub oH 
(h) Mats Each get one and 
make a strong statue on 
it. Melt like snowman 
Another strong statue 
Melt. 

Now start rolls on mats 
(c)Cet a bean bag and 
by mat. Jump bean 
and roll on mat. 
Gsm-rbon See lesson I 
Oame Three Block Mm (l_) 


fa) Keep moving 
(b) Cive demonstration to 
show versatility and 
quality 

(a) Stress use of knees. 


(b) Keep moving Quality 


(«> Continue on soft wavs of 
rolling 
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LESSON ON A THEME OR MOVEMENT IDEA 

An alternative method of lesson planning is in the develop 
ment of a theme, for example, a theme on leaping and jump 
ing, or, on curling and uncurling, or, on slow and quick 
activity, which the teacher follows throughout the period 
This needs some knowledge of movement training and con 
siderable balance of experience in movement teaching to 
pursue with success 

Themes are not used to the complete exclusion of lessons on 
the usual plan but are introduced periodically There are 
certain essentials of movement training that recur in most 
lesson periods (e g curling and uncurling) Therefore to make 
the children alive to these important considerations each is 
taken at some stage and a whole lesson built round it 

THEMES— FOR OLDER CLASSES 

Here are some examples of themes which could be developed 

(a) Awareness of different parts of the body e g stress on the 
legs throughout or on the hips 

(b) Space themes These could deal with, for example, the use 
of direction or shapes of movements in space, such as 
stretched and curled, twisting and straight, high and low, 
shapes which grow and diminish that is space levels 

(c) Quality of speed Here the lesson would be based on quick 
and slow movemcnt3 or one merging into the other 

(d) Quality of force Here the lesson would be based on strong 
and light movements The strong movements could show 
either impact or sustained strength Light movements could 
be soft, where the body flows into movement or light where 
there is a slight impact 

(e) Rhythms Here the lesson would show complete whole move 
ments in which there were changes m the time element, or 
the force element 

(f) Suddenness and sustained movement Here the lesson could 
be based on continuous movements contrasting with sudden 
broken ones 

(g) Themes with partners or group relationships Shadowing or 
adaptation 

(h) Landings Here the finish of each particular movement 
would be stressed and worked on all through the lesson, and 
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then applied to group work, e-g. rolls, spreading out, going 
low and bouncing on. The recovery must always be resilient. 

Single lessons or a whole series of lessons could be taken on 
the one theme. It is not essential that every movement taken 
or every group activity should use the theme, but the theme 
must be well represented throughout. 

Because of the working on a given idea throughout the 
whole lesson, when the children start group work they should 
be ready to put into practice this particular way of working so 
that there should be immediately a higher standard . 1 

* Compare the teaching by means of themes, where one mos ement idea 
i» strewed, with teaching History and Geography on the 'Topical Method' 
where one aspect of life is traced, through time in History or through space 
in Geography, to the neglect of other aspects for the time being 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Play Interests at Different Ages— Play Theories— Values 
of Play 

A number of theories have been put forward to explain why 
children play, but whichever theory is considered to be the 
clearest or fullest explanation, the play impulse is a factor in 
education that no teacher can ignore or neglect. The powerful 
impulse to play is innate m every normal, healthy child, and 
enables him to express himself It drives him continually to 
experiment, to find out new ways, to try fresh things, because 
everything is a matter for curiosity worth the expenditure of 
energy, because of interest 

Play Interests of Different Ages —The play impulse shows 
itself m differing and developing activities as the child passes 
from stage to stage of growth, so that the play interests alter to 
keep pace with enlarging abilities and stimulate still further 
development 

For example, a child at first is satisfied with catching a bean 
bag but soon prefers the greater challenge of a ball He then 
finds harder and more varied ways of show mg his mastery over 
the ball, throwing the ball up and jumping high to catch it, or 
juggling with more than one ball As he develops strength 
and increases his mobility he enjoys competing with others 
m a group and still later m a team (See 'Moving and 
Growing’ ) 

It is usual roughly to classify play interests in accordance 
with four periods of school life, but the line dividing any period 
from the next period above or below is in no way defined 
although the difference between the play interest, for instance, 
of a child of four and one of fourteen, 1 $ clear cut 

Period I Approximate age 1 — 7 

Play is individual, experimental, imaginative, and imita 
tive Simple chasing games are played towards the end of 
this period as the result of adult leadership 

Period II Approximate age 7 — 9 
Play is selfish and provides outlet for hunting and chasing 
propensities Self-assertion is strong 
39 
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Period III Approximate age 9—11 + 

Play becomes realistic and competitive, evolving trom 
individual to group competition 
Period IV Approximate age 11+ onwards 

Fla) is co-operam e, involving team work under a leader 
Period I covers the nutser) school and infant school age. 
Period II and Period III the junior school stage. Period IV the 
secondary school stage 


PERIOD I 

Period I— Infants, Age 1 7 —The period is mainly one of rapid 
growth and of great emotional change 

The nursery school child of three is completely interested 
in himself and what he can do, and he is not great!) interested, 
in what other children can do 
He is not interested is his own effort in any critical vaj He 
does not specially want to improve, nor does he see any need 
for it. The fact that he manages, for example, to throw up a 
ball (not catch it) or to walk along a wade low form or wall is 
enough 

By the time the child has reached six or set en he is interested, 
though not in any detailed way, in what the other members 
of his group can do He can learn to take his turn in his group 
and to work with others 

Infants m their play need almost ceaseless activity of a 
massive undetailed type such as running or showing different 
wa) s in which balls bounce They can be v ery vigorous for 
short periods of ten to twenty seconds on end. (Few adolescents 
can continue to run 'all out for more than twenty seconds at 
a stretch ) Older infants enjoy chasing games made up on the 
plan of ‘Savage Sam or ‘Frog in the Sea’ The aim of chasing 
games must be dear and the climax dramatic and sudden as 
m Are You In Mr Bear? in which the 'bear' chases the 
children. 

Infants do not yet understand or care for games w ith detailed 
rules They can understand that when they are vn a marked 
home* they arc safe from being caught, but not much more 
at first. 

In/anlj enjoy appeals to their imagination, such as being 
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kangaroos, gliders, aeroplanes, birds and they can all show 
different kinds of action And while the child is being an 
‘aeroplane’ the teacher can get him to experience different 
qualities of movement and different ways of using the space 
around him 

Such imaginative work seems childish and degrading to 
children of Junior School age, and teachers should beware of 
trying to transfer such a technique from the Infant School, 
where it is verj useful, to the Junior School, where it nullifies 
interest 

INFANTS AND REPETITION 

Infants also enjoy repetition of activities already known to 
them They are growing rapidly (See Fig I) and they enjoy 
feeling their power to use the body This pleasure m repetition, 
that children have, shows the more conservative side of their 
development and provides the necessary compensation to the 
progresstv ely purposeful development of the play propensities 
(See Chapter XII) 

In infant games there must be, then small call on either 
sustained attention or phjsical endurance At first vigour and 
not skill is the keynote of the work, but there can be a steadily 
increasing opportunity for more finely controlled movement. 

FREE PLAY WITH SMALL APPARATUS 
Children like to experiment on their own with apparatus This 
is catered for by the use of individual apparatus Infants are 
not marshalled, and there are frequent times when the child 
ren, from the Nursery School up, play with bats and balls and 
hoops freely without adult suggestion and interference 

The teacher will still be wanted to encourage and help 
individuals, first to develop their own ideas and then to 
suggest limitations which will make the challenge and interest 
greater 

The play of Infants exemplifies the Surplus Energy Theory 
of play This theory looks upon play as the using up of ‘the 
superfluity of energy over and above that required for the 
essential needs of life ’ (Colozza ) According to this theory all 
higher aesthetic feelings and artistic development arise as the 
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result of the play impulse. Much Dance shows this aesthetic 
dev elopment. 

PERIOD II 

P eriod II— Juniors, Age 7-9 — This is the beginning of a 
period of comparative quiescence in growth. Play is still 
largely individual, and self-assertion is strong This means that, 
in catching and chasing games, each child must have a turn at 
being, for a brief space, the leader or centre of interest. (See 
Fig 1.) 
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cult achievement and requires a more mature mental outlook 
Children of this age will try to play adult team games such 
as cricket, because they like to feel grown up, but there is little 
inclination to merge into and work for a group and not for 
self Permanent dislike for such a game as cricket may result if 
children of this age are forced to play too early 
Physical endurance and attention are greater than during 
Period I so that games can be longer The climax, however, 
still cannot be long delayed, particularly as ideally each should 
have a turn as the chief performer Tail and other forms of 
Tag, Running Circle Catch, Caught and Free, Chinese Wall 
are examples 

period m 

Period III — Age 9 11+ — The interests of this and of the 
preceding age period merge largely into each other There is 
a gradual change from individual self assertive activity to that 
of group play under a leader The relative abilities of others 
seem of more importance There is interest in abstract records 
and a tendency to hero worship, and to follow the doings of 
popular footballers and cricketers personally unknown to the 
worshipper 

Competitive work becomes of real interest and rivalry is 
strong The competitive elements must, however, be simple 
and easily understood, and the result not too long delayed 

RELAY RACES 

Relay races in which all competitors in turn perform the same 
activity, are characteristic of the competition of this period, 
rather than the group team games such as netball, in which 
different units have differing but complementary work to do 
for the team At the beginning of this stage, a game involving 
the personal combative element, such as netball or football, 
readily makes players feel pugnacious Self assertion overcomes 
weak group feeling and play becomes angry and recriminating 
The control of emotions that is involved in being able to play 
hard, be beaten and still really believe in the goodwill of 
opponents is a later development and one that does not grow 
of itself, but needs fostering 
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It is important that there should be detailed honesty in 
carrying out all competitions and that no result should be 
counted that is not fairly won A frequent minor difficulty 
rises when in a relay race a keen child edges up the course 
beyond the starting line (and there should always be one) 
behind which he should stay until released by the previous 
runner The play leader needs to point out shortly and good 
humouredly that to do this lessens the distance the team has 
to run and so makes getting home first no gauge of success 
It is the play leader s attitude rather than what is said that 
counts There should be the assumption that no one who 
thought about it would want to win any way but fairly and 
the children will accept this view if it is the teacher s real 
opinion 

PLAY BECOMES REALISTIC 

Play at this period needs the guidance unostentatious but 
definite of the adult who will suggest activities and set a high 
standard of conduct and achievement. Skill and strength in 
crease and real and not imitative interest in athletic com 
petitions and sports appears Play has become realistic and 
imaginative work makes less appeal 
During this period girls are physically more nearly matched 
m height and weight with boys than at any other time of their 
lives before or after In smaller rural schools boys and girls 
play together unselfconsciously but the sophistication of town 
life makes division of the sexes for games at about nine years 
of age desirable 

The Practice Theory of play is well illustrated by this junior 
school age period The theory suggests that the origin of play 
is instinctive and that it has been evolved as a way in which 
the young animal can test and practise its crude powers and 
learn in the safety of make believe where mistakes both of 
conduct and skill bring little penalty 


Period IV -Age n + onwards -During thu period growth 
(See l" d tm °“ om and intcrn “ of the sexes branch apart 
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(is the person o£ untrained outlook does) everything into on 
emotional personal issue 


ball games 

The characteristic o£ games of this period is the propelling 
of a ball either by kicking or throwing or by using some form 
of bat or club All the so-called national games— cricket, foot 
ball (both codes) golf, hockey, field handball, rounders, stool 
ball— come into this class, together with numerous minor team 
game variations Such games are characterized in each case, by 
fairly intricate special rules, which govern, and standardize, 
the play These games exact, from players, a combination of 
physical vigour and alertness, quick co-ordination of hand and 
eye, courage, judgment, endurance and resource In addition., 
the players powers of criticism and valuing of ability become 
keener and competition is the greater source of stimulus 
Such team games give outlet for the primitive emotion of 
satisfaction in combat, m pitting strength against strength, 
speed against speed, and craft against crafL The plajer does 
these things actually, the spectator at, for example, a football 
match gets the feeling of emotion by 'inner imitation’.and lacks 
both the real physical stimulus that should accompany the 
satisfying stirring of emotion, and also the training in self 
control 


The spectators only outlet for energy lies in shouting, and 
though watching a game is valuable to the player, who has, for 
once, the chance of studying it as a whole, the presence of 
spectators who are always content to extract vicarious emotion 
in looking on is to be deplored % 

The Recreation and Relaxation Theories of play accord 
better with the play of adolescents and adults than with that 
of younger children 


In the recreation theory, play is considered as a method of re 
cuperation, as a way of drawing on fresh sources of energy after 
the mental and physical fatigue of work The relaxation theory 
regards play as the temporary reversion to a simpler type of 
activity as a release from the strain of adult occupations 
The Recapitulation Theory of play supplies an explanation 
tor the difference of play interests at different ages 
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The theory postulates that, in play, each young individual 
passes afresh through the ordered stages through which the 
race has developed— animal, savage, nomad and tribal, for 
instance The practice and recapitulation theories are not in 
compatible but complementary They provide a biological 
explanation of play in contrast to the physiological explana 
tions of the surplus energy, recreation and relaxation theories 

A third biological theory of play which fills out still further 
our explanation of play is the Carthortic Theory It reminds 
us that play provides a wholesome outlet for excessive 
emotions For example, we work off some of our love of power 
by developing mastery over the ball We liberate our inborn 
aggressive tendencies by working against our opponents in a 
game 

PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OP PLAY 
Play has suffered in the past from being considered frivolous 
and trifling Nevertheless, while the Mechanical and Bio- 
logical Theories of Play are all helpful to the teacher, prob 
ably the most valuable theory of play for her is the Psycho 
logical one This asserts that play is joyous, spontaneous 
activity and its stresses that play is an end in itself whether 
showing itself as reminiscent of the past or suggestive of the 
future, whether providing outlet for surplus energy or for 
relaxation and re creation after the more strenuous efforts of 
everyday life 


PHYSICAL VALUES OF PLAY 

Physically play promotes growth and general nutrition by 
massive exerase, that, as the child’s powers develop becomes 
more skilful fri pfay, the child puts forth his utmost strength, 
and feels satisfaction in doing so, but he is protected, in early 
stages, from becoming over tired by the loss of attention that 
incipient fatigue brings 

EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF PLAY 
Educationally, play is the child’s chief mode of self expression, 
and also it assists his self adjustment to the group A quick 
reaction to external stimuli is of enormous importance 
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throughout life To dodge and to follow the dodger, to tale m 
and act Upon suggestions quickly, to realize that the ball is 
moving towards one, to decide how to catch it, to direct Uie 
muscles to the final triumph of coordination in a successful 
catch are but a few examples of useful reactions The slow, 
clumsy child becomes more agile and expert m these direc 
toons, and so more self confident and willing to join in what he 
enjoys— that is, play trams neuro-muscular control 
It has been said that one sign of neurotic personality is that 
the neurotic finds it difficult to accept the limitation of the 


material world, as for instance, when min comes and stops a 
much anticipated match 

Through play the child throughout growth meets and 
adjusts himself with increasing philosophy to this limitation 
of the material world. He learns to accept without fuss that it 
is not the bat that will not hit the ball but the batter who lacks 
skill The child learns to accept frustration without wasting 
undue emotion on the matter 


SOCIAL VALUES OF PLAY 

Socially, play helps to teach the child, while he is young enough 
to learn what is his relative importance in relation to others, 
how to co-operate pleasantly, and the value of doing so m 
games and possibly in other directions 
To boast of success or to elaborate the unfairness of non 
success are, for instance, equally unsocial Good manners or the 
closely related good form , though they sound a tnfle priggish 
when mentioned baldly, depend on the power of the well 
controlled adult to inhibit his first feelings, to control a spon 
taneous tendency for disparaging laughter, the inclination to 
unwarranted crude criticism, the commenting on personal 
peculiarity, the facile loss of temper Play, and particularly 
the more skilled and organized team game, gives the child the 
chance to value and practise such inhibition, so that it is not 
just a pious theoretical belief but a power that holds good even 
in the emotional excitement of a game 
Thtn. too through play, the child should gain increasingly 
m courage, gnt, endurance and determination and the teacher 
needs to realize this. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Apparatus and Movement Training— Types of Apparatus — 
Values— Precautions m Use 

In Movement Training all ages from the Nursery School 
children up use some form of apparatus and it seems appro 
priate to try to sum up the possibilities and values of the 
various types available There are roughly four types in com 
mon use — 

(1) Individual small apparatus used at all stages 
(n) Larger apparatus for climbing and agilities— used freely, 
by Primary School children 

(m) Portable apparatus for use m the Gymnasium by older 
children 

(iv) Fixed apparatus for use in the Gymnasium by older 
children 


USE OF SMALL APPARATUS 

For lessons in Movement Training a variety of small apparatus 
used by individuals is needed It includes small and large balls, 
bean bags, hoops large and small, ropes canes, skittles, quoits 
and bats Such apparatus is relatively cheap and the children, 
because they are practising individually, (or at most in groups 
of two or three together), can all make progress in their own 
way and at their own pace without holding each other back 

Further, small apparatus can be used in any playground or 
hall, with a co operative class there is no danger of accident 
and the teacher finds no difficulty in its use This type of 
apparatus is used throughout the Primary and Secondary 
School age range 

For the teacher of all ages the use of apparatus raises special 
problems in the matter of organising the distribution and 
collecting of light material and the moving and fixing of the 
heavier gymnastic apparatus 

The teacher must plan ahead and see the problem as a 
whole If the class cannot do the actual manhandling of the 
apparatus easily they are not ready to use it There is no time 
49 
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m a short lesson Cor the teadier to transport the bulk ot the 
apparatus herself . 

The small apparatus— balls, ropes, quoits— must be easily 
moved to the hall or yard and, tvhen theie, must be dearly 
sorted out and readily available so that there need be no delay 
in forty children fetching a bean bag and later exchanging it 
for a short rope 

BOX SYSTEM 

One way of dealing with this, is to hate a scries of coloured 
boxes— red, blue, yellow, green, brown, orange— one for each 
group of children and the children in the red group who may 
wear red bands (except when using dimbing apparatus) only 
take and exchange apparatus from the red box Ideally for 
a group of six children there would be six pieces of each kind 
of apparatus available 

Satisfactory measurements for the boxes arc found to be 
inches deep, 30 inches long and 14 indies wide Holes arc 
drilled in the sides for rope handles, which should be long 
enough for the children to get their hand in easily for carrying, 
two children to a box The boxes are painted outside with the 
group colour and as fax as may be the red box will have Ted 
balls, bands, bean bags and the green box green apparatus as 
far as these colours hold The boxes are divided into com 
partments, four smaller ones 7mches by 10 inches and one 
double size on 14 inches by 10 inches and they have no lid. 
They can conveniently be stored piled one on top of another. 

Basic Apparatus Requirements for each child in any class 
are one ball, bean bag rubber quoit, coloured band and short 
individual rope for each child and one long Tope to each box, 
that is for each group Later small mats, canes and playbats 
should be added 


A* 
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Bean bags These should be 5 inches square and half full of 
beans only Double thickness tailors canvas with the gum 
washed out wears well If black, a coloured stripe of band braid 
will show the team and box to which the bag belongs 

USE OF AGILITY AND CLIMBING APPARATUS 
Many L E A s have their own design of Agility and Climbing 
Apparatus Examples can be seen in plates IV to X 

The Essex Agility Apparatus was introduced in the first 
place for Primary School children and can b e use d in any hall 
or level playground or field It is of wood and consists of 

(a) Two pairs of stools, 2ft 9 ins and 2ft Sins high and 
with five and four rungs respectively, 

(b) One six fold screen 2 ft 6 ins in height, 

(c) Six 7 ft planks with hinged hooks both ends, 

(d) Two 7 ft poles with hooked ends 

The apparatus can be easily carried and adjusted by the 
children The screen is taken apart and moved in six sections 
(See Plate 6) Class activities can be taken in addition to prac 
tice by individuals 

The Stools allow of vaulting and leap frog over them, of 
jumping over them *m threes', and of crouch jump on and 
jumping off They are also used to support the planks and 
poles steadily at convenient heights for running up and down 
and for vaulting 

The Screen is used for balancing walking along the top and 
for climbing through and over (12 at a time) or for weaving in 
and out, while the end section allows for somersaults 

The Planks are used for running, crawling or crouch jump 
up or lying pulling up by the hands and for running or sliding 
down 

The Poles allow for hanging and travelling along supported 
by hands and feet crossed, and for fall and balance hangs and 
somersaults 

The apparatus is relatively cheap and can be stored m a 
space 7 ft by 2 ft 6ins It is designed for the light weight 
middle school age range To be strong enough f or older and 
heavier performers it would of necessity become too heavy to 
be as readily portable as it now is 
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The Bristol and other Climbing Apparatus is designed for 
out of door plaj ground use and thus can supply the needs of 
older schools, which lack a hall (See Plates 1 to 10 ) 

The fundamental Climbing Apparatus fixtures are often 
supplemented by horizontal ladders, tables, stools and poles 
Climbing Apparatus needs stout permanent fixing unlike 
the Essex Agility Apparatus which needs none of this There 
is no doubt, however, that Climbing Apparatus allows of the 
more daring and intrinsically satisfying activities Infants as 
well as older children use it with enthusiasm, and there is no 
record of accidents The work on climbing apparatus is in the 
form of free play, the children inventing activities for them 
selves or imitating one another 

Some climbing apparatus can be erected in the hall in 
winter and mo\ cd out of doors for the summer (Plate 4 ) 

The Jungle Gym is a type of fixed climbing and weaving 
apparatus primarily for Nursery Schools It is used for 
individual practice and free play and not for organised class 
work. It gives satisfaction and helps to tram independence, 
initiative and courage 

Children tend at school, as elsewhere, to use trees, gates, 
walls and many other materials and structures they find at 
hand for climbing apparatus In all such cases, whether the 
apparatus has been improvised by the children or the teachers 
it must be carefully and regularly inspected and tested by the 
biter to ensure the safety of the users 


PORTABLE APPARATUS 


Portable Apparatus is a technical expression and implies 
g} mnastic apparatus that is unfixed and so can be mov ed about 
and used in any hall or Gat pla>ground The average supply 
lor a secondary school would be — 1 ’ 

6 gymnastic bahnang forms 
4 mats (about 2 >ds by 1 J >ds each) 

1 set of jumping stands and a rope 
Vaulting horse 
box— in sections. 


Buck. 

Beating board. 
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Portable Apparatus is, for Secondary Schools, always a second 
best to fixed apparatus in a gymnasium Hence its values are 
similar but limited 


FIXED APPARATUS 

'Fixed. Apparatus’ is the technical description of the apparatus 
m a fully equipped gymnasium It includes as well as the 
above portable items, rib stalls, boom, window ladder and 
climbing ropes It is generally considered that a teacher needs 
to have had some special training in the use of such apparatus, 
largely because of the increased possibility of accidents (See 
Chapter IX.) 


VALUES OF APPARATUS 

The values of apparatus in Physical Education throughout 
school life can be summed up as follows 

(1) Concrete Aim The child is working to overcome the 
challenge of the apparatus 1 e the elastic bouncing ball, or the 
rope swarming net, or the jungle gym, or the Essex screen 
through which he weaves, or the form with its variety of uses 
This at any age increases interest and self satisfaction The 
child s purpose is clear and pleasurable 

(u) Creative Activity At all ages performers can expert 
ment in their own way (equally with a skipping rope or on a 
boom) with apparatus and feel themselves overcoming difficul 
ties and becoming more skilled Each can progress at his own 
rate without delaying or boring other performers— more or 
less skilful 

(in) Strong Phy steal Effects are obtained from apparatus 
work Hanging by the arms, for example, is of much greater 
intrinsic interest than stretching up high or widely The 
added interest is an incentive to greater creative effort 
(iv) Self confidence and Courage are fostered by increasingly 
successful effort There is an inborn thrill, undoubtedly con 
nected with our primate ancestors in doing apparently difficult 
and even dangerous physical activities, especially those hang 
ing by the hands as early tree living forbears did on theirs 
Such activities, climbing and other apparatus supplies — with 
the danger only apparent and not, in a well run class, real 
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METHODS OF TEACHING WITH APPARATUS 
References to methods of teaching with apparatus of different 
kinds occur throughout this book, but some special points need 
to be considered here 

While appreciation of effort and encouragement to further 
activities are a great part of the teacher s contribution to any 
lesson, no child at any age should be pressed to attempt an 
activity of which he is timid or afraid. He should be given the 
opportunity to take part but should be free to refuse without 
feeling in the wrong socially 

It is for the teacher to build up a spirit of co-operation m 
her class with goodwill towards her and to the other class mem 
bers Children must be trained to take turns where necessary, 
and any tendency to roughness or boisteronsness must be dealt 
with quickly and firmly This is a kind of self assertion that 
cannot be tolerated. 

Accidents should be preventable by the teacher’s foresight 
This does not mean that the children should be made accident 
conscious To use care without fuss is the aim Apart from the 
injury to the individual child, accidents— even slight ones— 
shake class confidence It has been found that tf performers 
progress at their own rate and appreciate the need for co- 
operation and care, very few accidents occur 

The use of apparatus m the gymnasium is considered in 
greater detail in Chapter IX ‘Secondary School Gymnastics* 


CHAPTER SIX 


Group Practices for Primary and Secondary Schools 

Some agility work with apparatus, small, portable or fixed is 
specially suited for use with units smaller than the class unit 
This may be so because the class will, in groups, get more turns 
m the time available, or because the amount of apparatus 
such as forms or balls being limited, groups can thus take turns, 
group by group, m using the particular apparatus, while the 
other groups practise other convenient activities 
The type of agilities included in the Group Practices is such 
that there is a natural incentive and enjoyment in trying them, 
and the class members can differentiate between rightly and 
wrongly directed effort and improve their standard 

CROUP PRACTICES 

On the group system a class is divided into four or more equal 
sized groups, and the same personnel is kept over a series of 
periods The group identity may be defined by the wearing 
of group colours and there is a leader preferably elected by 
the group itself 

Thus the group has, to a small extent, the drive of tradition 
Each group wants to be as quick in organization and to reach 
as good a standard as any other, and this urge is helped on by 
getting vigorous interested leaders, with initiative 

While one value of the group system, as such, is that the 
children should learn to co operate readily and to take respon 
sibihty, such moral values are not automatically attained 
They depend on the teacher s ideals and clearheadedness and 
on how far she manages to get into touch with the class by 
inspiring and training the leaders 
The teacher should use the group arrangement to facilitate 
her organization 

It is not the teachers business to give out the bands one 
by one If she cannot delegate this it shows bad organization 
or that the children are too young There is no doubt that 
infants do find difficulty in the actual fine finger work move 
ments necessary to separate band from band It may be useful 
55 
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for them as a co ordination, but if too much time is taken up 
from activity in this way, the use of bands is not then justified 
Bands can be kept in the Primary School small apparatus 
boxes (Chapter V) and be distributed from there 
Where the children know to which group they belong, units 
bands are often dispensed with 


CROUP LEADERS 

Obtaining the right type of group leader, suitable in both 
character and physical skill, is important, particularly for older 
children Up to Class 11 m the Infants, the leaders do not do 
much beyond fetching apparatus and being ‘leaders’ Class I 
and J umor school leaders w ill begin to see that the group w oiks 
in turns 

In Class 1 juniors the leaders might be changed fortnightly, 
whereas by Class 111 the same leaders might adt antageously act 
for a month In the Secondary school, the leaders may continue 
to act for half a term. For Infants the teacher might appoint 
leaders, particularly as most children ought to hate a turn of 
leading during the year, but older children should elect their 
leaders 


The keeping of group leaders m secondary classes to specially 
selected and competent people (as not all the class will be 
leaders during any year) ensures a belter standard, and, if 
physical education is viewed as an end in itself, is allow able If, 
howeter, the training that the leaders get is of intrinsic worth, 
then as many individuals as possible should have had such 
experience The groups may be less well led, but more children 
will hate benefited by trying what it feels like to be a leader, 
which is justified, if physical education is taken to be part of a 
w ider educational scheme 


In the Junior and Secondary Schools, the group leaders take 
increasing part in organizing turns, m changing the children 
ho ding apparatus such as ropes in giving direction to hate 
apparatus ready and set it up quickly The leaders will need 
some extra coaching in their duties, but the class, as w ell as the 
‘o' Ta P° n>,Mn y °f "orlmg with, and tor. 
m™™! "C there, to facilitate turns and enjoy 

so indirectly to foster a higher standard of ssorVu 
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The group leaders should only be made responsible for 
organizing work already known to the group It is the teacher s 
responsibility to initiate the activities even when the group 
w one in which individual experimental work ts being done 
The same group activities are retained over a series of 
lessons, so that new work is introduced gradually 
More and more, as group work with apparatus progresses, 
the budding up of the qualities required m group work and 
the limitations which will occur there, will be coached m the 
earlier parts of the lesson so that lessons will emerge which 
have an underlying theme which culminates in the group 
work 

Group activities need to be very well spaced out Where 
chalk marking is used lines must be firm and straight At each 
change over, the children should stand up in their groups 
tidily, balls down where they will not roll and then all move to 
the next place One child can stay behind to tell the next group 
what to do 

Occasional inter group contests may be stimulating but just 
as having paper examinations too frequently would interrupt 
the real times of value, when knowledge is being consolidated, 
so inter group contests lose their value if used too frequently 
The groups need to have time for continuous practice and 
improvement Too much competition defeats its own ends 
The chief weaknesses that occur in group practices are (1) 
that the activities do not balance up in interest so that one 
group has finished too soon, and (n) that the teacher tends to 
keep the groups too long at each activity without changing 
round (m) Another frequent cause of disconnected work is the 
tendency that groups have to work in too scattered comers of 
the playing space, so that the teacher cannot move quickly 
enough around from group to group, and so be in touch with 
all the teams 


INFANT GROUP WORK 

The teacher s aim in Infant group work is to give the children 
the chance of using individual apparatus so that they enjoy 
themselves, and so that they acquire skill for competitive ball 
games and other activities later Children who have thus 
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for them as a co-ordination, but if too much ume is taken up 
from activity in this way, the use of bands is not then justified 
Bands can be kept in the Primary School small apparatus 
boxes (Chapter V) and be distributed from there 
Where the children know to which group they belong, units 
bands are often dispensed with 


CROUP LEADERS 

Obtaining the right type of group leader, suitable m both 
character and physical skill, is important, particularly for older 
children Up to Class II in the Infants, the leaders do not do 
much beyond fetching apparatus and being ‘leaders' Class 1 
and Junior school leaders will begin to see that the group works 
in turns 

In Class I Juniors the leaders might be changed fortnightly, 
whereas by Class 111 the same leaders might advantageously act 
for a month In the Secondary school, the leaders may continue 
to act for half a term For Infants the teacher might appoint 
leaders particularly as most children ought to have a turn of 
leading during the year, but older children should elect their 
leaders 

The keeping of group leaders in secondary classes to specially 
selected and competent people (as not all the class will be 
leaders during any year) ensures a better standard, and, if 
physical education is viewed as an end in itself, is allowable If, 
however, the training that the leaders get is of intrinsic worth, 
then as many individuals as possible should have had such 
experience The groups may be less well led, but more children 
will have benefited by trying what it feels like to be a leader, 
which is justified if physical education is taken to be part of a 
wider educational scheme 


In the Junior and Secondary Schools, the group leaders take 
increasing part m organizing turns, in changing the children 
holding apparatus such as ropes in giving direction to have 
appuauu ready and set tt up quickly The leaders will need 
some extra coaching in their duties, but the class, as w ell as the 
mll T? C i th ,° rcs P°" s,b ' 1 “y °£ working with, and for, 
. The leaders are rhere, ro facilstate turns and enjoy 

mem and so indirectly to foster a higher standard of work 
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The group leaders should only be made responsible for 
organizing work already known to the group It is the teacher s 
responsibility to initiate the activities even when the group 
is one in which individual experimental work is being done 
The same group activities are retained over a series of 
lessons, so that new work is introduced gradually 
More and more, as group work with apparatus progresses, 
the building up of the qualities required in group work and 
the limitations which will occur there, will be coached m the 
earlier parts of the lesson so that lessons will emerge which 
have an underlying theme which culminates in the group 
work 

Group activities need to be very well spaced out Where 
chalk marking is used lines must be firm and straight At each 
change over, the children should stand up in their groups 
tidily, balls down where they will not roll and then all move to 
the next place One child can stay behind to tell the next group 
what to do 

Occasional inter group contests may be stimulating but just 
as having paper examinations too frequently would interrupt 
the real times of value when knowledge is being consolidated, 
so inter group contests lose their value if used too frequently 
The groups need to have time for continuous practice and 
improvement Too much competition defeats its own ends 
The chief weaknesses that occur in group practices are (1) 
that the activities do not balance up in interest so that one 
group has finished too soon and (11) that the teacher tends to 
keep the groups too long at each activity without changing 
round (in) Another frequent cause of disconnected work is the 
tendency that groups have to work in too scattered corners of 
the playing space, so that the teacher cannot move quickly 
enough around from group to gioup, and so be in touch with 
all the teams 


INFANT CROUP WORK 

The teacher’s aim in Infant group work is to give the children 
the chance of using individual apparatus so that they enjoy 
themselves and so that they acquire skill for competitive ball 
games and other activities later Children who have thus 
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played with balls as Infants, would be able to play rounders 
by age nine or ten . 

In the group work, with plenty of small apparatus, less sku 
ful children can progress at their own rate (See Plate 3 ) 

As far as possible in group practices, every child should be 
doing something all the time They each have a piece of 
apparatus such as a skipping rope or a ball and play with n, 
or they will work in twos so that one does crouch jump through 
a hoop which the other holds 

Here follow two playground lessons for Class I Infants, 
showing the kind of group work taken 


CLASS I INFANTS 

The Class will be divided into four and just one quarter of the 
playground will be used for each group 


LVTXOD I 


IVTXOP II 


Body 

Movement 


LESSON I COACHING POINTS 

Skipping — all different way* (a) Run into spaces getting 
using all space— all directions children to use all the 

—individuality u fostered space 

(b) Run in and out o£ each 

other Look and give 
demonstrations of differ 


STOP (Get this and adjust 
spacing S Get a hall and show 
all the different ways you can 
play mosing about in space 
Off you go 


STOP Get into space alone 
Hold ball h gh — Vow — to side 
— to other side — h gh — low- — 
h gh Hold with two hands 
— with one hand 
Now you are going to draw 
Bio rings that go high— to 
side — low 


ent directions 

(c) Use all these different 
directions and comment 
on ideas and qualities. 

(a) Stress space and comment 
on d fferent ideas and give 
demonstrations 

(b) Select one aspect and all 
Uy eg strong ways 
Which way can you play 
making it strong? 

(a) Find different high places 
(or low) 

(b) Are you stretched when 
high and curled when low 
so that I can t see who you 
are? Give demonstration 
of th s seep siovjvg all 
the ume 

If anyone is seen moving 
more quickly give demon 
stration 


CsoLPWoas Croup 1— Three pieces of 
small apparatus Connect 
with tumps 

Group 2— shuttlecocks and 
bats. 


Now nil try but make 
some part quicker 
Have good spacing Observe 
quality 
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Group $ — Several large Develop versatility m use of 
hoops AH wavs to go hoop See that children stand, 
through, A holds hoop in sit, kneel walk with hoop 
any position and B goes 
through 

Group 4— -Twirling Tommy 
(Teacher spins hoop first, 
later a child ) 

Came Old Man of the Sea (L ) Draw lines— good space 


Intsod I 


INTHOD II 


Bony 

Movement 


Croup Work 




LESSON U 

Move about all space using 
any step you like Use all ways 
you can Try another way 
Now another step 

STOP Correct space You 
may choose anything from 
your boxes and show all kinds 
of things you can do with it 


STOP When you have put 
your apparatus away ouietly 
come back and stand in twos 
in a space One of you crouch 
down and the other go and 
get a hoop Hold it upright at 
arms length The other get 
up and find all ways to go 
through Change over 

Group 1 — Balls Dribble be 
tween blocks 

Group 2 — Ropes with a hoop 
at the end Light ways 
along ropes Strong jump 
over hoop 

Group 3 — Skipping ropes 
Free Observe and develop 

Group 4 — Spin hoops What 
can you do when they 
spin? 

The Butterfly Touch (L ) 


COACHING POINTS 

(a) Coach use of whole space 

(b) Look for and give demon 
strations of those going m 
different directions 

(c) Look for and give demon 
strations of originality 

(a) Coach moving about as 
you play 

(b) Select those using parts of 
body Demonstrate out 
standing cases Everyone 
is going to try again and 
see which parts you can 
use Walk about, com 
menting on this 

(a) See that no one moves 
until the signal is given 

(b) Coach all directions in 
going through Coach 
different parts of the body 
going through first 

(c) Coach going right round 
the hoop sometimes Give 
demonstrations where 
necessary 

Coach different directions 
and parts of the foot 
Coach real lightness on toes 
and into the air and a strong 
low jump at the end 

Encourage all kinds of ideas 
Select one and then all try 
their own way 
See that the children move as 
their hoops spin 

Draw lines Be dramatic 
Have a signal 


PRIMARY SCHOOL CROUP WORK 
With older children the effort made may be relatively stren 
uous, and though there should be plenty of turns, it is not 
essential that every child, should be working continuously 
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For instance, the turns in rolls on a mat come round sufficiently 
often with a section of about eight. 

In mixed classes, bojs and girls should work in the same 

81 Turns at each activity in the Primary School should be on 
the brief side, the children moving on to something different 
before they are conscious of wanting to /Vs a rough standard, 
one and a half minutes is probably long enough for Infants, 
and even with older Juniors in a thirty minutes’ lesson, three 
minutes will be ample for most activities, if turns have been 
taken quickly 

On the other hand children must stay long enough using 
each piece of apparatus to feel that they arc improving and are 
mastering the activity While no absolute standard can be 
given a good child of six to seven can throw up and catch a 
small ball twenty times in half a minute Therefore in an 
Infant group practice turn of 90 seconds most children ought 
to throw and catch or bounce and catch their ball thirty to 
forty times 

In choosing Activities for group work, the time each activity 
can be expected to retain its interest, or can be earned on, 
should be balanced up equally 

Here follows a set of four Lower Junior School lessons show 
ing how the group work fits in 


INTB.QD I 


In trod U 


LOWER JUNIOR SCHOOL 


LESSON I 

(a) Skipping Use all space 
Co in and out o! each 
other 

(b) Go in different directions. 


(c) Now do this very strongly 
to make big holes in the 
ground Now so lightly 
that you scarcely touch 
ground 

(a) STOP Check space From 
your boxes choose some 
ihing to play with Keep 
on moving about as you 
piuj Off you go After the 
Vast t me stop jn a statue 
to show how you were 
playing 


COACHING POINTS 

(a) In coaching this try to 
observe children doing 
what you want and then 
give demonstrations 

(b) Now all try to see if you 
can use different direc- 
tions 

(c) To improve standard of 
strength and lightness 
work for a ch Id encourage 
and give demonstrations 
stressing why he is strong 

(a) Move round commenting 
on different movements. 
After some time stop 
everyone and say We U all 
watch people with tuts 
Now those with ropes 
etc Now all try again and 
see what you can do 
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Body 

Movement 


(a) STOP Comment on dif 
ferent statues 

(b) Put your apparatus in 
the box Come back with 
a mat Pul it in a space 
alone Start jumping it 
Now find another way to 
jump — now another 

(c) STOP Roll softly over 
your mat Get up and 
walk away Now turn and 
do another roll and use a 
different direction Now 
another Keep on doing 
tfm 

(d) STOP Put your mats by 
your boxes and stand in a 
group that I can move in 
between 


(a) Check absolute stillness 
till you say they may go 

(b) Atm for different airec 
tions and different jumps 
— going on — stopping — 
twisting 


(c) Encourage soft rolls 
straight curled and in 
different directions A1 
ways roll self on to feet 
and go on 


Group Work Group 1 — Ropes and hoops Space well Encourage real 
Each rope is stretched versatility in activity Try 

straight on the ground many different ways 
with a hoop lying flat at 
the end Find all ucht 
ways of going along rope 
and give a big strong 

K it end over the 
_ 

Group 2 — Use any two pieces Wide spacing essential En 
of apparatus from your courage apparatus on ground 
box together in air and continuous move 

ment Try several ways. 

Croup 3 — Wickets Run up to Encourage children to keep 
a line and aim at wicket moving and to use a lot of 
then run after own ball space 
and back clockwise to line 


Game 

Final 

Movcttavr 


Group 4 — Large hoop resting 
horizontally on blocks 
Large hoop standing verti 
cally between chairs 
Canes resting on skittles 

& into horizontal 
go through vertical 
hoop and jump canes in 
succession 
Scoring Runs (P ) 

Stand well by boxes Look for 
sedl feet Cheek boxes Lead 


Encourage children not to 
knock down apparatus and to 
use a lot of space 
Have two sets of apparatus if 
possible 


LESSON II COACHING POINTS 

Introd I (a) Begin as lesson leg {a) Teacher runs about com 
Start skipping in all the menting on direction and 
ways you can using all individuality 
different directions 
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Croup 4 — Large balls. 
Male them mote — roll, 
bounce or go up in the air. 
What can you do? 

Game Twirling Tommy (L ) 

Final Stand by boxes Chech and 

Movement udy. Lead in 

LESSON IV 

Lntroo I (a) Do you remember last 
lesson you skipped in 

light and in strong 

ways? Now choose which 
to do and I shall guess 
which it is. 

(b) Now this time join the 
different ways together, 
sometimes going lightly 
and sometimes strongly. 


Introd II 


Body 

Mot EM ENT 


Grout Work 


(a) Choose any piece of appa 
ratus trom box and show 
all the ways you can use 


(b) STOP. Now go and get 
another piece and use the 
two together mining 
about all the time. 

(a) Put away the apparatus 
and get a mat. Come bach 
and punt in a space alone 
and show all different 
ways of crossing 5c 
{fi) Curl up on mats. Listen 
10 {his (Teacher shakr? 
tambourine). You hate all 
that time to come out and 
tnahe a stretched ‘statue 1 

fwS W,n tf A palt c{ ) our 

body Hold this still Now 
mu'e all round your mats 
•bowing this part. 

Repeat all many times. 
As Lesson III, page 6S. 


How would you like 1 
old man? 

(i) Strong ways-bov,, 
aU directions. 
('O'Vays where you 
WTO air. ’ U 
(iu)Way» where you- 
awat. 3 

Oa» mores across tp u 

Drap head forward 
wand to full height 


Bring out many ideas through 
obsertation and suggestion. 


COACHING POINTS 

(a) Stress going in different 
directions. Hate demon- 
strations and guess which 
the children are doing. 
Now all try and use dif- 
ferent directions 

(b) Pick out people who 
really hate a good quality 
and show this— feet lvto 
ground — feet off the 
ground All try again 

(a) Walk about commenting 
on different ideas and 
qualities. 

(b) Be sure that the children 
are well spaced and keep 
mot mg 


(a) Coach use of hands to 
cross mat. Coach jumps, 
twists, rolls. Cite demon- 
strations of three good 


(b) Reallv see that they are 
curled up Next be sure 
that they really stretch. 


Class are encouraged to im- 
prove movement and to show 
versatility 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CROUP PRACTICES 
THE BUILDING UP OF GROUP WORK IN GYMNASTICS 
Group Practices on gymnastic apparatus should occupy at 
least half of any lesson period Group work arrangements are 
continued over a senes of lessons (See Chapter IX ) 

Group work at any stage is built up from Class Activities 
but in Secondary School Gymnastics where portable and even 
tually fixed apparatus is to be used, progressive training is 
necessary The suggestions here made depend on what appara 
tus is available and must be modified to suit this 

To start with, all groups should have a large mat and they 
are encouraged to approach from all directions, to roll over 
and to continue on Different body parts are stressed and the 
ability to move with flow from one part to another Different 
body shapes emerge, eg some children roll sideways, some 
forwards, some backward and then the children are encour 
aged to roll making for example two shapes on the mat 
smoothly w ithout any pause 

Next each group has a form wide side up They are en 
couraged to move across it, and along it from side to side, 
jumping m all possible ways The teacher notices and com 
ments on differing ways of going up, body shapes in the air 
and ways of alighting 

Great stress is next laid on how to ‘meet the floor' Ways of 
spreading out and of going on are practised, of landing low 
and then of bouncing on and landing low and going on into a 
roll 

When this is mastered the class concentrate on how to get 
high into the air, and then on meeting the floor and getting 
high into the air combined 

At this point Group Work starts with three teams working 
at rolls on the mat and three teams at moving along the form 
and there is one change of activity from mats to forms or forms 
to mats. 

Then the training in Group Work goes on to activities on 
low apparatus such as rolled mats heating boards, low box and 
from there to the use of portable and fixed apparatus, still low 
To begin with getting on and off is stressed before there is any 
going over raised apparatus, e g vaulting 
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Throughout resilience m getting on to the £eet again after 
an activity is the important point to stress 
The groups should be able to undertake activities safely 
and confidently without catchers because they understand 
what they have to do and the limitations set 
They are now ready for the final stage when each group has 
its own different limitation and works as this 
As the groups change round the teacher can ask one girl 
from each group to stay behind, to explain, to the next group 
coming to the apparatus, what the last group there was doing, 
that is, the limitations within which it was working In this 
way the teacher is saved from having to hold up the class to 
give explanations and everyone is kept going more quickly 
More and more as group work with apparatus progresses, 
the building up of the qualities required in group work, and 
the limitations which will occur there, will be coached in the 
earlier parts of the lesson so that lessons will emerge with an 
underlying theme which culminates in Group work 

Along with all these stages, the teacher is teaching the 
management of the body weight from all shapes and positions 
and with all qualities of movement, and with the understand 
mg of the use of all parts of the body in meeting the floor 
Flight (how the children go up into the air) must also be 
stressed and learnt 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GROUP PRACTICES 

Here follows as an example an arrangement of group prac 
tiecs used in the Secondary School lessons page 104 Each set of 
girls work only at one place in each lesson period so that one 
arrangement of group practices is continued over a series of 
lessons — a month to six weeks 

One way of organizing the putting out of the apparatus is 
for the teacher to prepare a set of cards — one per group — on 
which is given the apparatus needed and how it is to be placed 
(Fig 3) and each team puis out the same set of apparatus 
each lesson— though they eventually may work at another 
At the start of the Group Activity, each team goes to the 
space for the apparatus of which they are responsible The 
teacher checks this Then she moves Groups on as necessary 



Pt-ATE 4 


This tubular steel apparatus can be set up in or out of doors and allows of 
rope work, in addition to other activities that younger children enjoy 

(F Crowther Sheffield) 



Parallel ropes can be fitted up in the gymnasium or the playground This 
shows how they are adjusted (F Crowther. Sheffield) 





A Pnmv) School class us ng the Essex Portable \pparatus Count the number of 
activities shown here Note the d flercni uses to which the stools are put 
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GROUP PRACTICES IN GYMNASIUM 



4- t 

o 

Group A 

Through hoop* laid across the form. 
Keep moving all the time. Use the 
hoops in any space level. Aim at soft 
movements on the forms and through 
the hoops. On return use movements 
such as rolls on the mats. Move round 
counter clockwise in direction of 
arrows. 



Group B 

Use the window ladder for soft smooth 
movement and arrive on the form 
with a strong quick movement in 
contrast. 


-Z7 


- *E3 


LU 

Group C 

Approach the horse from any direc- 
tion and In any way you like but 
come off lightly onto one of the mats 
and make a good foot pattern over 
the form. 



Group E 

Approach the box m any way you 
like and travel along it without any 
sound. Then use the to wth . 

strong jump and land easily to 
T/whoIe movement on the mat. 


Z7* 


Group D 
Walk along one of the upturn® 
forms in a straight P 051 ' 10 " 
the other form m a curltd ^ 
flexible position. Make sure to final 
the movements well and to join then 
together between the forms. 



Group F . , 

3o up the one form curled and 
ilowly and crouched. Move along the 
-lb-stalls and descend quickly in a 
straight pcoiUon down the second 
form ar ' A then over the saddles. 


F*« 9 


Cot Secooderjr School Second 
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The teacher may remind the class that all apparatus must be 
put out noiselessly and with the right number of people carry- 
ing each piece (See page 1 10) The bars are not adjusted until 
the teacher directs and then by two girls only At the end the 
girls are to stand well in their spaces by the apparatus put out 
The leaders then come for their cards 
When the apparatus is set out the teacher moves the teams 
on clockwise to where they have a fresh challenge She may, 
then, remind the class of two things (i) how to land and con 
tinue on and (u) the shapes that can be made with the body 
in using the apparatus At first they are just to go on and off 
the bigger apparatus and are to be careful to go slowly if land 
ing on the hands or in somersaults 
When the apparatus is put away at the end the girls come 
back and stand quietly in a space for the Final Movement 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


'Process v Product’ in Physical Education— Child’s Purpose- 
Additional Considerations in Infant Work-Classroom 
Lessons-Sex differcnces-Teachtng Boys 


Process and Product —In all branches of education it is essen 
tial that the teacher should differentiate between experiences 
and the results of those experiences There is the dangerous 
tendency to assess the activities of any class so e y Y 
tangible results of these activities For examp e, the teacher o 
crafts is prone to display the completed articles, P 
of the handwork periods, as evidence of t e s 
work No judgment can be made from the P r ° d “* “ ?L 
process must also be considered It is the live p 
contributes to the child's development- c ,h e 

The value of an activity must be augured in t«ms 
child s effort, of his growth in the 

joy of accomplishment, not merely by 

r TnSrr!¥— broach, this isreeogmsed and 

values of process and P" U '.J n ’ leads to coach 
example, too great stress on product m ga ^ ^ bulk o£ 
ing of a match playing team at tne exp 

medium players children, ’process' in movement 

There is no doubt that for chdd*^. R ^ holfever Iess 
training is quite as valuable as^ ^ Nevertheless , no 
showy from the teacher D P matenal results first Movement 
teacher of integrity ' will p and adolescen ts and the 

training has l* n * fo “ b making mistakes and by over 
benefits are gamed by < i S ^ ss M „ dl a5 0 „ result. 

coming them V result has a limited but definite 

The consideration t t standards towards whlc h to strive 
value, namely that it s vary wlt h the age of the children 

?h e e macSrtdUeam to gauge these standards, both by obser 
69 
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vation and by ulung part in movement naming, dance, 
athletics and match play in which such standards are attained. 

THE TRAINING OF COURAGE 

Training of Courage —On the whole people tend to take any 
courage they have for granted in that they are not conscious 
of being specially courageous, it is part of their trained stan 
daid of behaviour People who are fearful are often only too 
aware of it 

Children show courage of two kinds physical in not being 
over afraid of being hurt and social in not wanting to look 
inept publicly Though in thought it is possible to discriminate 
between the two, actually they merge Physically, increased 
agility and sureness of body eliminate progressively the need 
for such courage because there is past experience of having 
been successful Social courage grows largely out of courageous 
group tone and concerns rather older children 
Emphatically courage is not trained by doing terrifying, 
dangerous or difficult activities No child should feel con 
strained to attempt any activity of which he is really frightened 
Adolescents particularly need training that gives this poise 
Their rapid growth makes the body a less reliable machine 
than it was as that of a more compactly built child Secondary 
School girls readily slip into giggling and exclaiming on 
failure, giving up at a difficulty and letting personal chagrin 
be seen A far sighted teacher will be able to give such a class 
self respect as a group and an increasing sureness of body 
with which to back it up 


THE CHILD'S PURPOSE 

The Child's Purpose or Incentive —The teacher’s purpose and 
goal in physical education have been stressed, but the child s 
purposes must also be considered. A teacher of adults enlists 
the cooperation of her students by revealing to them her own 
aims and purpose The teacher of children can only secure 
die maximum cooperation of her class by providing some 
incentive Cor activity which suits their stage of development 
The teacher who wishes the child to increase hvs command 
ol language no longer gn es purely formal exercises to this end 
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She appeals to the child’s natural love of acting The child 
sees some purpose in exerting himself to write and produce 
his simple plays, and the teacher, by enlisting the child s 
interest, has obtained her end, the improvement of the pupil’s 
\ erbal expression 

In the movement training periods the teacher does not 
make such appeals as ’ff you don't do this you will never move 
well’, but draws on the children’s instinctive desires and in 
terests, such as natural delight in chasing, and competition and 
general pleasure of actuvty 

CONCRETE APPEAL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The mental appeal of physical education tends to develop from 
the concrete to the abstract Younger children like to have 
something definite and concrete at which to aim, and the 
achievement of that aim or standard becomes an end in itself 
Keeping a small hoop spinning in some way has a clear aim 
for the child. 

Secondary School work of less definite and more abstract 
appeal requires very clear teaching, for it is the limitations 
that the teacher sets that makes the class feel that their progres 
sive improvement justifies their effort 

Thus the most effective teacher is the one who is not only 
dear as to the adult purpose of the work m hand, but also 
provides a purpose or incentive which the children can under 
stand and appreciate 

ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS IN INFANT WORK 

It is undesirable to divide off Infant work problems rigidly 
from those of the Junior and Secondary School Neither the 
physical growth nor the psychology of teaching such children 
shows a sharp break at the age of entrance into the Junior 
School, and methods should be continuous but progressive 
Also teachers, while specializing in teaching older or younger 
children need to know something of the problems of all ages 
Infant work problems have therefore been considered m 
all relevant chapters 
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ROBUST SYMPATHY 1 


Infants arc not very steady on their feet, and if any activity 
rocs on too long without a pause falls may occur In her own 
interests, the teacher will guard against such falls If however, 
the child decides not to cry or mm the lesson, it is a ileliniie 


endorsement of the teacher s power to interest 

Sympathy should be robust. Children arc light and plastic, 
and do not fall far The slight shock is often all that is wrong, 
and a malter-of fact, cheerful sympathy will help the child to 
recover, without further distressing himself or upselling the 
class by crying On the other hand, grazes with dirt m should 
be treated seriously, without worrying the child 

On sloping playground surfaces children arc less likely to 
fall if they disperse by jumping instead of running They 
should be trained not to hold hands with or snatch at other 


children during running and games 

Infants do like repetition, yet to take the same activity and 
game in just the same way, for a series of lessons, is deadening 
to interest. The main activities are retained ot cr a senes of 


two or three lessons, but continual small, unexpected, extra 
challenges are made so that the child never knows just what is 
coming next 

Everyone teacher or not, recognizes that children can 
readily find a motive for play, m imagination While this is 
very valuable in teaching infants, the teacher must keep firmly 
in mind that, in a physical education period, there must be a 
marked physical activity If imaginative play helps this out, 
it is all to the good, but imagination must never come first and 
physical activity second The curriculum gives plenty of scope, 
usually, for cultivation of imagination m other subjects 


SINGING CAMES 

There is no strict difference between what constitutes an 
action sntvj, wd.'xhax * swvgwg game, bat there is a tendency 
to find that the action is subordinated to the song m the action 
song and the smging to the game in the singing game This 
makes the singing game the more suitable for inclusion in a 
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physical education period In any case, the kind of game in 
which the too self satisfied girls skip round as fairies showing 
off, while the shyer boys, who need training to overcome their 
ineptness, stand still as ‘trees’, is not justified in a games lesson 
The less able children should always have as much chance as 
the rest, not less 

Smgmg games are of two kinds, the chants ending in a chase 
kind, like ‘Frog m the Sea’, and the sing and dance kind 
In choosing a smgmg game, one should be selected in which 
all children get physical activity The words should be concrete 
and simple and give some clear, active idea as in ‘Hickory, 
Dickory, Dockl The mouse ran up the clock I* Songs about 
flowers opening and the seasons are often abstract in idea and 
inclined to be sentimental, and unsuited for realistic physical 
education periods Simple tunes and easy rhythms are best also 
It is a physical impossibility to dance or run vigorously and 
to sing at the same time If the class starts by doing both at 
once, the teacher alone wil be singing half way through 
In teaching stnging games or dance, it is essential that the 
children shall start doing something active without delay Not 
until they are really out of breath and exhilarated with move 
ment, should there be a stop to hear or learn words, and then 
only a verse at a time, at the most, should be dealt with Free 
informal jumping or skipping to the rhythm, is used to the 
piano, if the class is indoors or to a tambourine beat out of 
doors 

As a start, if taken indoors, the class can stand or sit inform 
ally on the floor, round the pzano and listen to the tune, beat 
mg time with one finger on to the other palm perhaps Clap- 
ping would drown the music This can be varied by beating 
lightly on the sides or on the floor lightly with the toe or skip 
jumping in place The children must be doing something, but 
nothing for very long on end 

Smgmg games material can be used creatively —for example, 
suppose that the game calls for the imitation of a soldier, 
instead of all doing the same action, the children are en 
couraged to interpret what they think a soldier would do in 
any way that occurs to them 
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WIIAT INFANTS SHOULD ACHIEVE 
By the time Infants pass into the Junior School, (») ihcy should 
have been trained to stop i£ asked, to take turns in an orderly 
way and to play with consideration for others and not roughly , 

(u) they should be flexible and show cream e initiative in 
experimenting with individual apparatus, (in) they should be 
able to space themselves readily and (tv) they should have 
begun to work in groups 

All this is likely to be reflected m the child s posture and 
cheerful ready address and maybe in signs of appreciation in 
simple ways of different qualities of movement. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM LESSONS 
Where there is no hall and bad weather makes it impossible 
to go outside, a lesson can be taken in the class room 
Preparation The windows should be opened, everything 
on the desks put away, any unnecessary clothing discarded and 
anything that can be quickly effected to make extra space 
should be arranged It is sometimes possible to have a clear 
space round the sides of the room, outside the desks or tables 
and chairs 

Each child is given his own space and should practise getting 
into it smoothly Here the teacher can tap a tambourine or 
count a set number of times— say three— by the end of which 
everyone is in place ready 

The leader of each Une or file between the desks gives out 
bean bags bands or whatever apparatus is needed before the 
lesson starts 

The following is a typical class-room lesson 

INFANTS OR YOUNGER JUNIORS 
CLASSROOM LESSON 

Introd I Give each child his own space The children 
return to their desks They then move into their 
space as the teacher gives three taps on the tam 
bounne 

How fast can you make your fingers move? Where 
can you put them? High? Low? To side? Now 
make them move slowly like smoke Now very 
strongly- punch and slash 
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Move round and between desks with big steps 
Lift the knees and legs high Now do quick little 
steps and twist round sometimes Get back to your 
own space 

Put your bean bag on your flattened palm Stretch 
your hand out slowly in any direction you like 
At the sound of the tambourine, snatch it back 
suddenly 

Put your bean bag on your head and see how 
much you can twist and turn your body without 
its falling off 

The children are at own desks On the front desks 
there is one bean bag to ten children The 
teacher turns her back and the children pass the 
bean bags to one another up and down the files 
The teacher turns suddenly and the children who 
have the bean bags must hide them The teacher 
guesses where they are Sometimes a child rakes the 
place of the teacher 

FURTHER IDEAS FOR CLASS ROOM LESSONS 
EXAMPLES of movements for JNTROD. I 

1 Move around outside desks first walking then skipping, some 
times twisting round Change to ways of skipping that are slow 
Be ready to change direction, without touching anyone, at signal 

2 Children in their allotted spaces Do anything on spot with 
your feet but you can t move away from it You are held in a 
magic circle Now keep your feet s till and twist and wriggle and 
try to get your body free— arms— shoulders. (Short turns.) 

3 Stand in space and shake fingers— use all spaces Shake your 
foot— other foot— clasp hands behind back and wriggle body keep- 
ing feet still Repeat all this and on signal make a statue with a 
part of the body high Make it stkonc 

4 Move round desks always changing your direction as you 
move along Never touch anyone Now make your steps twist you 
Stop, making statues 

5 Move round with big steps Lift knees and legs high Now 
quick little steps and twist round sometimes 

6 Stand m a space Jump about on the spot Try in all ways 
like bouncing balls 

7 Space alone Lift an elbow high— the other one Let your 


Introd II 

Boov 

Movement 

Game 
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elbow* have a fight-above and in front of ) 0 U Now let them 

have a dance Can all jour body dance with them? 

Examples op Movements for Lytrod 11 

1 la seats See how you can pas* the bean bag from one hand 
to another, find all ways and keep on moving (Under chair. 

behind back, over head, under legs) 

Now throw it up and catch it so softly that I can t hear it at all. 
Use diflerent spaces to throw and catch— one hand or two hands 

2 Put your bean bag on your hand Can you wriggle it down 
your arm, then throw it up and catch it? Try the other arm 

3 Bands Space alone. Slash bands above your heads, strongly. 
Now let them float lightly about you Hold them in both hands 
and see how many ways you can go through them 

4 Bean bags Put bean bag on your hand and see how far you 
can stretch with it. Now on your head and stretch it Now on a 
knee— your back — a foot. Each stretch should be m a different 
space Now shake your bean bag hard and let it make a noise 
Now hold it still on your flat hand Can you keep your hand flat 
and move it about? Try with the other band. 

5 Space alone Put a bean bag on diflerent bod) parts Thrown 
o5 and catch it with your hands 

5 Shake bean bags lightly— now strongly 
Examples of Body Movements Possible for Classroom Use 

1 Tie yourself up in a knot. Now open yourself out so that you 
are (a) straight, (b) like a star, (c) showing one particular part of 
yourself Here the teacher should shake the tambourine for class 
to stretch out and strike it for them to go m quickly 

As many of these activities do not necessitate movement about 
space, many used outside could be chosen, e g 

2 Ways of curling and stretching 

3 Drawings, shapes and letters, with varying movement 
qualities 

4 Shadow movements in twos 
Further examples 

1 Hold bean hag high Drop it on floor Pick it up m various 
ways (a) by twisting, (b) as though it is heavy, (c) as though it is 
light, (d) to make lots of zigzag lines as you do it, ( e \ with two 
hands, etc. Each time stretch it out very well 
through^ 5 Thfead 1116 ncedle (Putting all pans of the body 
3 Keep placing apparatus on the floor round your chair with 


V 
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one hand. Lift it up very high with the other to put it somewhere 
else Keep on moving 

4 Curl up round bean bag where you are on )Our chair 
Stretch it out to make a statue (To sound of tambourine ) 
Examples of Classroom Games 

J Space alone Bounce and catch ball on the spot. Teacher 
turns round suddenly and all roust be absolutely still Sit down 
if seen moving 

2 Chddren move round desks singing a nursery rhyme At 
signal they must move quietly into their desks and be still, or 
stand and sing by desk. At signal sit very quietly and still 

3 Make up a story in which groups of chddren have different 
parts When their name is mentioned they get up and do some 
action 

4 Teacher standing with her back to the class, turns suddenly 
to surprise children from the different rows, who are creeping out 
to take an object from her desk If seen moving they stay out of 
the game (Leader can point to the one who is to come out ) 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST 

Sex Differences —There is some difference of opinion as to 
when boys and girls should be divided and taught separately 
for the physical education period Probably a diversion after the 
age of 9 + at latest is best m larger schools On the whole, town 
children tend to be more sex conscious and difficult to teach in 
mixed classes at an earlier age than do rural children Some 
of the difficulty where it exists arises from the teaching method 
in early years Infant teachers should avoid sex division of the 
class It is easy to direct boys to this group, girls to that', but 
such a division is laying the foundation of early and excessive 
sex consciousness which shows itself specially among boys, who 
are unwilling to work and co-operate with the girls Mixed 
group arrangements can help here 

As boys and girls reach adolescence their outlook and 
interests diverge more and more rapidly, partly because of 
inherent differences and partly from the influence and sug 
gestion of environment. While therefore it is better with small 
numbers in Rural schools to have mixed classes, because very 
small classes are difficult to teach as a class, boys and girls of 
differing physical abilities and emotional outlook are best 
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SO 

G* 001 * twos A throws ball to B who heads it back. (N B Use 
a lot of space ) 

4 Target Bail . . 

(al Draw large circles with ropes, and let about six children 
stand round circle (6u! not more) Pass the ball to each 
other quickly across the aide, counting number of passes 
(b) Put a skittle in the middle, and let someone 'guard' it All, 
while passing the ball amongst themselves, try to hit the 
skittle Person who hits it must change with the guard 
Group Work 

This can then be transferred to a group comer 
5 Skittles Hitting from A Long Distance Away 

(a) Children stand opposite a partner, behind lines marked 
about the width of the assembly hall away from each other 
They aim to bit a bean bag placed midway 
Group Work. 

Children standing a long way away from each other roll 
a ball to try to hit a skittle- A rolls, and B standing behind 
the skittle, returns it to him N B Let A stand behind a 
line to roll ball Have distance about the length of the 
assembly hall 
6 Bowling 

(a) Mark wickets on big boxes, or on the walls Let the 
children stand behind a line and practise overarm bowling 
After trying freely, the teacher will then let them come to 
a group, and all learn the correct technique under her 
direction, and then go and practise again 
Group Wore 

In one corner place a wicket and draw others, so that they 
all may practise Draw a line about 20 yards, away from 
the wickets and let the children bowl from behind this 
7 Kickinc the Large Balls against a wall 

(a) Use wall freely to show different activities 

(b) Develop activities with. feet. 

(c) Draw a line, quite 12 yards from the wall All run to line 
and then luck ball Develop in group work. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Further consideration of Teaching Techniques 

Aims, techniques and procedures have been dealt with in 
Chapters I, II and III, m a somewhat theoretical way— taking 
a panoramic view In order to reinforce, and perhaps to some 
extent to further clarify these ideas, this chapter takes, as it 
were, a ‘dose up* view of the school activities 

What Movement Training dasses look like in action is seen 
in Plate 16 onwards Because the teacher’s aim is to facilitate 
the creative activities of the individuals in her class, her 
approach is conversational and natural Her work is that of 
encouraging and leading the dass to experiment within a 
given field 

Few directions are used, but ‘Stop’ is certainly one that is 
occasionally needed Phrases such as 'Off you go’ 'Now 
see what you can do with that’ are the kind of expressions 
used The range within which experiment is made and the 
quality of work (i e the standard of attainment) depends on 
the teacher, but her way of achieving it is through indirect 
suggestion 

'child demonstration’ technique 
For example the dass is asked to show what they can do with 
their bean bags ‘in the air ’ They produce a number of dif 
ferent activities of which one is 'dropping the bean bag verti 
cally and catching it as low as possible by quick knee bending ’ 
The teacher selects this for immediate further use and develop- 
ment 

Having decided this, the teacher gives the command ‘Stop’ 
When she does this she should be at the side of the class or at 
any rate where she can see the whole dass and its response 
The stop could be instantaneous or the bringing a movement 
to an end gradually 

If the class is widely spread, which it should be, the teacher 
may call them to her into a group so that she and they can talk 
informally Here the response to make such a group, must be 
instant One or more children who were doing die chosen 
81 
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activity now show it to the rest of the class and the teacher 

may then make comments to the class such as 

What is good about Jean's effort? Yes She bent her knees 
quickly and easily so that she caught near die floor * 

There are almost certainly other points that the teacher 
could ask the class to consider, but it is advisable to deal with 
one point at a time, the more fundamental first. 

The teacher now may ask the class the Tepeat the activity 
demonstrated and to work for a high standard in that or alter 
natively, she may ask the class to show some activity of the 
same kind (but not an exact repetition) by finding their own 
places from which to drop their bean bag Some children, for 
instance may drop from the side, or in front at arm s length or 
from higher or lower than the demonstration 

CREATIVE ACTIVITY V STANDARD OF WORK 

It can be seen that two courses of action are continually in 
front of the teacher, (a) to attain a higher standard of work by 
suggesting limitations or (b) to get more variety of work 
through creative activity 

The teacher who is superficial or who fails to perceive high 
quality of work will tend to say, too speedily and too often, 
What else can you do? and little standard of effort will be 
asked The level is shallow 

For example, a junior class, curled up’ small is to show 
ways of stretching out to full height One or two do it by a 
rotary trunk movement rather like ‘stirring a cake This can 
be a strong movement which it might be worthwhile the whole 
dass trying Some will get much more range m trunk move 
ment than others, some movements will be too quick for com 
pleteness of range 

The teacher with a dear picture in her mind of what a 
satisfactory movement of the kind should be like should, by 
coaching and encouragement, get the majority of the dass to 
approximate to the standard of the best children before going 
on to What else can you show?’ She may well not reach 
this stage till a subsequent lesson period 
If the work is shallow and superficial, the dass over a senes 
of lessons will lose interest and the teacher wdl lose their 
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goodwill Lazy people will tend to get lazier and their influence 
is not just confined to themselves but will permeate the class 

DEMONSTRATIONS AND GOOD WILL 
It can be seen that demonstration by individuals is a funda 
mental method in the leading of creative activities with any 
class Here the teacher must steer a course betw een teaching 
a high standard of work on the one hand and of antagonising 
the less inventive or less skilled sections of her class on the 
other 

Some children m any class are certain to be specially fertile 
of ideas for new activities and skilled in interpreting activities 
If these children do the demonstrations, the class standard of 
performance will be higher and the class as a whole will be 
stimulated to greater and more effective effort than if less 
ingemous and skilled performers are watched and their stan 
dard taken 

On the other hand, if the same children are repeatedly 
called on to demonstrate, they themselves will tend to become 
unduly complacent and self satisfied whereas the less original 
and able will tend to become jealous, despondent and, in the 
long run, unco operative The teacher must see that all have 
turns of demonstrating and so of being important and needed 
It is sometimes claimed that to some extent she can do this by 
choosing for demonstration what is suitable rather than what 
is best 

Here the teacher must decide whether she is primarily a 
teacher of children or of movement There is no doubt that the 
children should come first They must not be made jealous or 
unhappy even though a lower standard of movement is 
attained 

If the teaching were, on the other hand, for commercial ends 
such as for stage dancing or for professional football the aim 
would be different It then is to get the best standard of dancing 
or of play regardless of individuals and their feelings 

THE DISCUSSION METHOD — LIMITATIONS 

The discussion method, which elicits information rather than 
supplies it, is well suited for indoor conditions and for a warm 
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activity now show it to the rest of the class and the teacher 
may then make comments to the class such as 

What is good about Jean s effort? Yes She bent her knees 
quickly and easily so that she caught near the floor ’ 

There are almost certainly other points that the teacher 
could ask the class to consider, but it is advisable to deal with 
one point at a time, the more fundamental first. 

The teacher now may ask the class the repeat the activity 
demonstrated and to work for a high standard in that or alter 
natively, she may ask the class to show some activity of the 
same kind (but not an exact repetition) by finding their own 
places from which to drop their bean bag Some children, for 
instance may drop from the side, or in front at arm's length or 
from higher or lower than the demonstration 

CREATIVE ACTIVITY V STANDARD OF WORK 

It can be seen that two courses of action are continually in 
front of the teacher, (a) to attain a higher standard of work by 
suggesting limitations or (b) to get more variety of work 
through creative activity 

The teacher who is superficial or who fails to perceive high 
quality of work, will tend to say, too speedily and too often. 
What else can you do? and little standard of effort will be 
asked The level is shallow 

For example, a junior class, 'curled up' small is to show 
ways of stretching out to full height One or two do it by a 
rotary trunk movement rather like stirring a cake This can 
be a strong movement which it might be w orthwhile the whole 
class trying Some will get much more range in trunk move 
ment than others, some movements will be too quick for com 
pleteness of range 

The teacher with a clear picture in her mind of what a 
satisfactory movement of the kind should be like, should, by 
coaching and encouragement, get the majority of the class to 
approximate to the standard of the best children, before going 
on to What else can you show?* She may w ell not reach 
this stage till a subsequent lesson period 
If the work is shallow and superficial, the class over a senes 
of lessons will lose interest and the teacher will lose their 
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goodwill Lazy people will tend to get lazier and their influence 
is not just confined to themselves but will permeate the class 

DEMONSTRATIONS AND COOD WILL 
It can be seen that demonstration by individuals is a funda 
mental method in the leading of creative activities with any 
class Here the teacher must steer a course between teaching 
a high standard of work on the one hand and of antagonising 
the less inventive or less skilled sections of her class on the 
other 

Some children m any class are certain to be specially fertile 
of ideas for new activities and skilled in interpreting activities 
If these children do the demonstrations, the class standard of 
performance will be higher and the class as a whole will be 
stimulated to greater and more effective effort than if less 
ingenious and skilled performers are watched and their stan 
dard taken 

On the other hand, if the same children are repeatedly 
called on to demonstrate, they themselves will tend to become 
unduly complacent and self satisfied whereas the less original 
and able will tend to become jealous, despondent and, in the 
long run, unco operative The teacher must see that all have 
turns of demonstrating and so of being important and needed 
It is sometimes claimed that to some extent she can do this by 
choosing for demonstration what is suitable rather than what 
is best 

Here the teacher must decide whether she is primarily a 
teacher of children or of movement There is no doubt that the 
children should come first They must not be made jealous or 
unhappy even though a lower standard of movement is 
attained 

If the teaching were, on the other hand, for commercial ends 
such as for stage dancing or for professional football, the aim 
would be different It then is to get the best standard of dancing 
or of play regardless of individuals and their feelings 

THE DISCUSSION METHOD— LIMITATIONS 

The discussion method, which elicits information rather than 
supplies it, is well suited for indoor conditions and for a warm 
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still day out o£ doors It must bo used with discretion (even to 
its omission) on cold or windy days out o£ doors To do other 
wise, will be to lose the goodwill of the class, who will soon be 
cold and less able and willing to co operate In such conditions 
the teacher may need to include some directed won- 
SPACING 

All classes are encouraged to take responsibility for using to 
advantage the space available m or out of doors The teacher 
aims at controlling its use, not by saying ‘Spread yourselves 
out' but rather by appealing to their awareness of space (Page 
23 ) 

ORGANISATION OP SMALL APPARATUS 

Because much of the activity of any period is individual, 
creative work, there is constant need of small apparatus (See 
Chapter V) 

Boxes containing the apparatus are placed round the edge 
of the playing space, and because children like ritual, should 
be kept mi the same group' position, relatis e to the rest, that is, 
reds apparatus always between blues’ and greens* apparatus 
Not all apparatus will fit into the boxes but, in this method, 
all apparatus— skittles, mats, footballs— should be taken out 
every ume, group leaders being responsible for its transport 
Six smaller groups o£ children are preferable to four larger 
groups here Thus the children can get the apparatus they 
need and replace and exchange it readily None of the appara 
tus should be heavy Whatever method is used the aim should 
be to avoid confusion 

APPARATUS AND CLASS CONTROL 
While in every lesson the children are given freedom to 
develop along their own lines and at their own pace, the need 
for the development of self discipline is important For 
example the teacher must have complete and easy control of 
the class as far as the getting out, putting away and moving of 
apparatus is concerned 

The class must only fetch apparatus when the teacher so 
•ir!^ C u n0t before ~ an(1 on occasion a direction such as 
Fetch your apparatus— go* may be appropriate The return of 
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apparatus, too, must be systematic and tidy Hoops, for 
instance, must be laid down quietly, not thrown down and 
should be deposited in a neat pile over a skittle to fix position. 
This may call for a demonstration by the teacher of how to 
do it Mats, too, must not be dragged and again must be put 
away in tidy piles The teacher must set a standard here and 
keep to it She trams the children to see that organization 
is necessary and willing co-operation desirable even in a free 
community 

In the same way if children are moving forms, the teacher 
should determine how many children should move each form 
— say four They must follow the leader and go forwards and 
not backwards This attitude applies also to the moving and 
adjusting of gymnastic apparatus (See Chapter IX ) Through 
out the teacher tries to build up a co operative class attitude 
Within the necessary limits set by the teacher the way each 
child uses the apparatus is his own affair, but how the moving 
of apparatus takes place is the teachers responsibility She 
must be clear and firm 

THE TEACHER'S COMMENTS 

It can be seen that a good deal of the success of creative activity 
depends on the ability of the teacher to evaluate and use con 
structively what she sees from minute to minute It means 
selecting from a number of possible points on which she might 
comment and here some knowledge of the values and effects 
of different movements are essential 

Points that the teacher might comment on are likely to 
include 

(i) quality or standard of effort, 

(n) ingenuity or creativeness, 

(111) spacing 

It should be noted that originality for its oivn sake is not the 
intention There must be movement value and of this the 
teacher is the judge 

In the long run the work will only be successful if the 
teacher is clear about her own immediate aims These are the 
children’s pleasure in activity and in chances to experiment 
with apparatus and their flexibility, poise and lightness of foot. 
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LESSON PREPARATION 

Preparation of Lessons While the teacher til Movement Train 
mg cannot know exactly what line the creative activity of the 
class will take, she should, in the preparation o£ the lesson, 
have decided what activities she proposes to initiate and she 
•will know what limitations are likely to be useful and stimu 
latmg (See sample lessons) 

It is the first words spoken that settle the tone of any lesson 
and the kind of response the class is going to give The 
teacher s manner should be natural She should address the 
whole of the class and stand rather away from any group, so 
that she does not appear to be having an intimate talk with 
one or two near people 

THE TEACHER'S MANNER 

The teacher’s manner should be encouraging cheerful, and 
definite, and m no way grumbling or scolding Such an attitude 
to a class reflects back on the teacher s capacity It is possible 
to be keen and insistent on detail and accuracy of performance, 
professionally, without making the child s apparent stupidity 
or laziness a matter of personal grievance and irritability The 
teacher must differentiate between small capacity on the one 
hand and lack of effort due to laziness on the other 
The medium performers form the majority in any class 
Good people can very well take care of themselves though 
they are useful to set a standard both for the teacher and class 
It is of course, satisfying to a teacher to have her suggestions 
readily understood and used creatively, but a great deal more 
skill is needed to make the backward performers enjoy the 
lessons, by giving them increased confidence and pleasure in 
work 

Not every teacher has by nature an inspiring manner, but 
it can be acquired to some extent hy the observation of prac 
tial teaching methods and by the help of theoretical know 
ledge, noting how effects are attained and whether the particu 
lar technique used was the best or the only choice 
Teaching techniques, while they must conform to certain 
fixed standards and obey certain psychological laws, are, in 
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the end, personal A very slow lesson would never be satis 
factory, but emphasis and choice of activities vary indefinitely 
Some teachers tend to exact a too rigid discipline so that the 
class insensibly feels that its good will and co operation are not 
wanted and not expected 

The teacher must, of course, be definite in manner and in 
work suggested, but never overbearing and tyrannical She 
should be optimistic and expect a class to want to do well 
Before blaming anyone she must first be sure that the fault does 
not lie in her teaching or organization 

‘talking down’ to a class 

There is unfortunately a fairly widespread convention that 
it is necessary to talk down to infants As far as physical educa 
tion is concerned, at any rate, ‘talking down' is definitely to be 
condemned It is an insincere affectation, which insults the 
class’s intelligence, and makes necessary the using of a number 
of extra words, thus holding up the real objective of the lesson 
—physical vigour and emotional satisfaction 

The class should be addressed in the same tone and form 
of words as a normal grown up The implied belief in their 
ability to understand is a compliment to which they will 
respond 

Adults tend too easily to sentimentalize over children, but 
actually children are rather hard headed than not They look 
forward to being grown up, and having the power and free 
dom from discipline that apparently goes with the adult state 
No child, then, likes to be called ‘little’, to be reminded of a 
state that he looks forward to amending as quickly as may 
be Phrases such as ‘little boy and ‘little girl' should always 
be avoided 

In the same way, phrases such as 'Teacher is going to take 
a new game’, or ‘All look at Teacher’ should be absolutely 
taboo The teacher should be direct and sincere To assume 
a manner is to be patronizing and no one likes to be patronized 

In a rather different category is the teacher who ends all 
commands with ‘Do you understand?’ The class should start 
on the work and it will soon be seen whether they do ‘under 
stand I want you’ said before ‘to get a bean bag' or to curl up 
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small and then is also superfluous if it is used as a repeated 
appeal 

To make sure that a direction calls for the right response, 
the teacher should feel as if she were going to do the movement 
herself 

There is no need to shout suggestions A noisy teacher makes 
a noisy class, and the teacher who shouts has no reserve for 
very occasional use Further, she is irritating to the children 
and also likely to strain her voice A low pitch is less tiring than 
a high shrill one, and so is the more economical The teacher 
should also avoid teaching breathlessly 

The teacher should avoid including a stereotyped ‘please 
in directions, as in 'Get a ball, please* The teacher’s whole 
attitude and manner should be courteous, but this is a much 
more fundamental thing than the inclusion of perfunctory 
phrases. 'Please* is a matter of personal favours 


USE OF TAMBOURINE SIGNAL 

Judicious use of a signal saves the voice, but to over use it is to 
™ dCT . 11 ° E very htu ,' dfcct * on a “y occasion. If the dass is run 
are dSam I‘ g0r0 “ 1 >' or P la >‘ n S 1 m which the children 
Seed ' hc , t ,' :acher ' and concentrating on playing, an 

bf both Sd ™T. f a< ? V ; ty at once ’ ' ,hCT cas to shout would 
stop afr. rf ? Sma11 aVal1 To tra “> children to 
On T^J help “ eliminate accidents 

°' a s,gnal Ihau,d alwa y s be 

more expressive' volce wl ^ caTr y The voice is a far 

Sh°5d b P e “ I 'idTr 1 ' a a d 11 thc 15 q-'Ct. they 
tambourine is P the stmal ? P u Dd ‘r tbe normaI voice The 

t.hudeuu^t'"^^r h ^ ldrm Th = 

CONTINUITY* 

on the teacher This mans 15 oft «t urged 
new movement, while ihe tea "dsno pause between each 
coming next, or thinks altmd'discinsn'ely ^ “ 

Any reasonably skilled , , > 

she is going to do next wh,le she 'is < b " *“ lhmk about what 
1 she is supervising the work the 
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class is actually doing She is, in effect, carrying two sets of 
thoughts in her mind, and is dividing her attention between 
two consecutive steps in the lesson 
A slow follow on’ may be due to poor organization, in that 
apparatus is distributed in a muddled fashion or portable 
apparatus is placed wrongly and has to be moved twice over, 
or because marking out has not been done beforehand 
The method of arranging these matters should have been 
considered as part of the preparation of the lesson 
The power to visualize the class at different stages is a help 
in smooth organization, and should be consciously practised 

PROGRESSION IN ACTIVITIES AND GAMES 
In all aspects of physical education there must be progression 
and by this is meant the senes of changes that an activity 
undergoes, so that it may gradually become more difficult of 
performance, stronger in effects and of steadily increasing 
interest to the individual All through school life, the children 
are growing and developing, in physical abilities and mental 
outlook and progression fits in with this 

A general comparison of the work for Infants Juniors and 
Seniors shows that some activities are repeated with little or 
no variation, 1 e in ball play, and so seem to lack progression 
The progression, however, is not one of increase in difficulty 
but increase in standard demanded, and is made by the limita 
tions the teacher sets so that the class is asked for greater 
creativeness accuracy, and effort 

Progression should occur from lesson to lesson and in the 
method of tackling an activity in any one lesson The class 
must always be interested because they are learning, because 
they are repeatedly pitting themselves against a challenge, that 
of the increasingly high standard of achievement that the 
teacher sets The teacher, then, must be continually analysing 
out and simplifying the w ork she intends to cover, so that the 
class instead of tackling the whole problem at once and being 
daunted by the apparent difficulty, is presented with the 
problem in a simplified form and reaches the final goal by 
graduated and easily understood stages 

For example, in standing broad jump (try to beat own 
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record)', the class uould presumably do a senes of jumps dur- 
ing which the teacher would coach the style of jumping and 
how lo measure the jump, to heel marls A show o£ hands o£ 
those who had improi ed on their own first jump would prob- 
ably be included. 

There should be progression in the teaching of games 

In infant games, m which there is an odd man— Odd Man, 
Savage Sam, Frog in the Sea, Pop Goes the Weasel— it is often 
sufficiently difficult and interesting to take the game at first 
without the odd roan, who is put in unostentatiously when the 
game is understood. 

Similarly, by a senes o£ graded playground games, the child 
learns to throw and catch first soft balls (each child having a 
ball), then bigger balls (a ball to a group), then he learns to 
dodge and (more difficult) to mark, to field, bat and bowl, so 
that he can take part m major field games with confidence, 
satisfaction and understanding from the first 
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IsTRoa u 


Body 

Movement 


Class 

Agilities 


Group Work 


(a) Balls In groups m group 
corners As you move 
about the space show in 
how many ways you can 
play with the ball 

(b) STOP Now try again and 
change your way 

(c) STOP (Get stillness ) 
Now try another way 
keep moving all over 

THE SPACE 

(a) Small ropes When you 
have taken a rope come 
bach to a space atone and 
use it on the spot 

(b) STOP Fold rope in four 
Get through it in all the 
different ways you can 
Keep on moving 


(c) Get through it in all pos 
sible ways and directions 
— on the floor and stand 
ing Try again 

(a) Arrange the six groups in 
position— leaders opposite 
to a space— standing well 

(b) Each group is going to 
get a mat and put it op 
posite to their team and 
then stand well These 
two groups start (indicate 
those furthest away) Four 
people carry the mat and 
it must not be dragged 

(c) Approach mat ana roll 
over it softly Keep 
moving 

This work is continued over 
the series of lessons For 
card method of organization 
see page — 

Group 1 — Large mat Group 
stand round it in a circle, a 
little way away They roll 
softly over the mat m turn 
coming in at all different 
directions, fitting in with 
others when there is a 
space 

Group 2 — -Three canes sup 
ported on skitiles spaced 
well Group jump in series 
showing different ways — 
high forwards, sideways 


(a) Move about and coach 
good spacing 


(b) Walk about commenting 
on good ideas 

(c) Select several showing 
good ideas for demonsira 
tion Now all try again 
and see what you can do 
using different body parti 


(b) Look for varied ways and 
comment. Which part of 
the body went through? 
Select those using high 
Ways and those using the 
floor Give demonsira 
tions All try You must 
Use high and low ways 

(c) Look for a stretch and a 
curl Demonstrate Now 
when you are high stretch, 
when low curl 

Stress the taking of the dtf 
ferent body parts softly to 
the floor 


Encourage all different kinds 
of rolls — forward, backward 
sideways 

KEEP MOVING Get self on feet 
and carry on round to the 
other mat two groups work 
ing together 
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Final 

Movement 


Group 3— Bic hoop— m twos 
A toto \ 8°* 

through it in different 
ways Reverse activity 
Group 4— Form wide side op 
\(ove along form hands 
on any way Bked 
Group 5— Medium hoop— 
one each Spin hoop on 
body or on ground adding 
an activity to spinning if 
possible 

Group 6 — Uptuwsed chair 
From marked line throw 
quoit on to teg AH have 
quoits and move round 
quickly to take turns 
Bend forward relaxed and 
stand up quietly to full 
height 


lNTROD 1 


INTROO H 


Movement 


LESSON II 

Repeat lesson l (and coaching 
points! 

(a) Select two or three who 
are doing slapping and 
stress direction AsV all to 
skip in as many ways and 
directions as they can 


(b) STOP Get into a good 
space Try any other step 
you like changing direc 
uon on spot Now join the 
two Look for strong ways 
into floor Give demon 
strations and comments 
Balls Use the ball with all 
different body parts See if 
you can go from one put to 
another Teacher comments 
on different body parts as she 
walks about 

Ropes When you have taken 
a rope come back and fold it 
in four and take up a really 

STRETCHED POSITION NOW 

another — another — if you 
were low go high or sideways 
Now see how your body can 
go from there twisting and 
moving the rope into a lot of 
spaces before you have curled 
up Go on working between 
these two positions stretching 
and curling Now all make 
your stretch slow so that you 
have time to stretch every bit 
of ytnineli Try again 


COACHING POINTS 


(a) Stress whole space and 
notice different directions 
and comment on body 
parts in these direction* 
Give demonstrations Look 
out for skipp»c Have 
demonstrations 

(b) Bung out real versatility 
and direction in the skip 
ping 


Keep moving over the space 
Select someone developing a 
sequence All watch Now can 
you keep going from one part 
of your body to another! 

Coach a stretch through the 
whole body using different 
spaces well 

Give demonstrations of a 
good stretch and a good curl 
IV hat was she doing well? 
Could you be better? Watch 
for a slow stretch and have 
demonstration 


Class 

Agilities 


Group Work 

Final 

AfOV£M£NT 


INTROD I 


INTROD II 


Ba&r 

Movement 
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Children get into six groups 
opposite to a spate. Mats out 
as before. When the form is 
out near the nbstalls run and 
do any leaps off end of form 
to lift a part men Land on 
floor, continue on to mat and 
do TWO ROLLS ON END 


The mam point now is to get 
good leaps with body parts 
accentuated 


There must be a good space 
between mat and form and 
children must land on floor. 
Coach carry on between 
forms 

STOP Find a place alone 
Make a ‘statue’ with any part 
of die body high— now an 
other and another Now do 
these coming o3 form Really 
show that part 
Coach soft landings as well 


See lesson I, page 91 
Drop head and shoulders for 
ward and stretch easily to full 
height 

LESSON III 

Light skipping Today you 
are going to skip, but use 
any other step you like with 
it Make it quite dear what 
you are doing Remember all 
different directions and use 
the space well Now practise 
the other step on the spot 
Let it have a stamping 
rhythm Now try to have 
some parts of it a Dit quieter 
Skip lightly and, when you 
want to, do the stamping 
rhythm on spot 

(a) Balls Watch this ball 
The teacher bounces it 
high and low with differ 
ent strengths Now imitate 
as though you were the 
ball 

(b) STOP Get a ball and 
make it do all kinds ot 
things as you move about 
Copy its actions 

(a) When you bare a rope 
fold it in four Come back 
to a stretched position 
Now quite a different 
place Now another Now 
rest and listen From chat 
stretched position you are 
going to turn ana twist 
and bend, and see how 


COACHING POINTS 
Really move about yourself 
and coach different spaces. 
Have a demonstration of child 
using good combinations and 
directions All try and do not 
forget direction If any accent 
or strength is observed to 
gether with a lighter part ask 
for a demonstration of this 


(a) Coach moving about 
space Coach originality 


(b) Give demonstrations of 
many ways then suggest 
that the children could all 
find another way 

(a) Coach real stretch—* 
every bit of the body 
Coach it on floor go high 
or wide 


94 


Class 

Agilities 
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(b)Take up your stretched 
positions again Now suit 
misting to gel low Are 
you really curled? Now go 
straight out to another 
space— hold it Now twist 
in lias* demonstration of 
some good ones 

(a) Tie up ropes Put them 
away and come back to 
group places sunding very 
well 

(b) Torm and mats out as 
before Stand well at end. 


Sec that the children are 
using back space too 
Match stretch and cxnt- 
Watch iptne 


(a) Note carefully that leader 
is opposite to a space 


(b) Coach the class to stand 
well 


(c) You remember practising 
light ways of moving at 
start now you find all the 
light ways you can move 
along across or over the 
forms but at the end you 
must jump high and sec 
what shape you can make 
before you roll softly 


Grout Work See lesson 1 page 91 
Final As lesson II 

Movement 


(c) Coach lightness If not 
good stress point* and uy 
on spot with different 
jumps — chests toes head* 
arms Try again on forms 

Now the lightness it 
better what about the 
shapes? Make a wipe 
shape (in space alone) 
another straight shape 
a shape using body parts 
Now try it all again on 
lorms 


l.NTBOD I 


Introd II 


LESSON IV 

Really light skipping using 
all space and directions Get 
off ground (see coaching 
points) Now you remember 
the strong stamping part you 
did on the spot Keep on skip 
ping but when you like do 
that strong stamping part on 
spot and into ground 


(a) Get a avu. and do all 
kinds of things with it and 
you must copy what it 
does Keep on moving and 
if you want to roll get up 
at once and go on ‘ 

(b) Observe that aU actions 
come out high — low 
— twists 


COACHING POINTS 
Select children really doing 
this lightly Emphasise use of 
toes head, chest Now all 
again 

ect here those who have 
succeeded well showing 
direction as well as being 
light and strong Why are 
they good? Now you try and 
bring these points to your 
own step 

(a) Teacher walks about com 
raenung and helping 
Keep the class moving and 
do not let them get on the 
floor too much 

(b) Look out for those using 
stronger parts and lighter 
parts Have deroonstra 
uons Now in your move 
menu show which way 
your ball is moving and if 
strong make your body 
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Body 

\fOVZMENT 


(a) Change ball for a rope 
Fold rope :n four and 
quickly repeat body move 
ment from last lesson Add 
a different quality of 
movement 

(b) Join in twos One of you 
get ready to do your move 
ment Show starting posi 
tion Repeat your move 
ment twice through while 
partner watches Finish as 
you began 

(c) Now the other one You 
are going to shadow your 
partner exactly Get ready 
in starting position I may 
say STOP at any moment 
then I expect you to be 
absolutely together Twist 
and curl yourself into a 
ball 


(a) Do this only' twice and 
bring out quicker parts by 
demonstrations 


(b) See that they really curl 
and stretch If not doing 
so coach and have demon 
strations Now all remem 
ber to curl and stretch 


(c) Coach a good twist Look 
for pair keeping well 
together See that they are 
really stretching twisting 
and curling 


Class 

Agilities 


Group Work 

Final 

Movement 


(a) Stand in a place alone 
Run and do movements 
on your hands and see 
what you can do when 
your legs are in the air 
Which shapes? 

Select someone coming 
down SOFTLY 

All apply this to your 
movement 

(b) Groups Get out the 
forms All stand round 
your form Try jumps 
over on off along Fit in 
with each other and really 
think of all the shapes 
your legs will make 

See lesson I page 91 
Shrug shoulders and stretch 
up to your full height easily 


(a) Stress strong arms See 
that they keep moving 


Have demonstration of this 
soft movement 


(b) Keep moving Comment 
on good leg shapes Are 
you coming down softly 


THE TEACHER’S ATTITUDE TO CLASS POSTURE TRAINING 

The teacher who is not discriminating is of little value She 
must learn to recognize posture faults such as weight on heels, 
bent knees, hollow back, too slack abdominal muscles roun 
shoulders and poked head, and to know what coaching to give 
to get the child to ad] ust himself xn these directions 
This is helped by the class wearing knickers and b owe o 
bathing costumes only, so that the waist and hip Iine 03 
seen 
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While the teacher will see faults, e g head poked or waist 
protruded, she must only as a last resort and privately, say 
what is wrong Her coaching will be something like Stand up 
tail-yes really tall— That s right You look better now 
ISoth children and adults are very sensitive about their physical 
abilities Anything in the nature of ridicule or sarcasm should 
be taboo The teacher should cultivate an encouraging manner 
that values good work while guiding and stimulating to better 
results still If the class realizes that the teacher is really keen 
and interested, they will respond Because of tins personal 
sensitiveness, suggestions should be kepi impersonal, as much 
as possible (See Chapter X ) 

The teacher should always avoid touching children to put 
them into correct places Touching them suggests that the 
teacher cannot make herself clear to the children, or else is too 
impatient to allow the children time to think out what is 
wanted Children resent being handled like inanimate objects 

PLACE OP COAC1UNC 

A widely used method of improving a standard of achievement 
is by constant general comments to the class, while the work 
is going on This has been called the 'coaching method as 
differentiated from ‘demonstration’ The teacher should con 
tinually be making suggestions for improvement, signifying 
rapidly who are ‘good’ This seems to be a negation of the 
caution about talking too much but long speeches with the 
class doing nothing but listening are very different from com 
ments while the work is going on 
It is wise particularly with younger children to stress one 
point at a time to work at, in any activity, instead of suggesting 
several points at the same time 


NEED TO BE OBJECTIVE 

The teacher's approach is objective, that is she does not say 
that Mary is clumsy but that Mary s folk dancing would be 
lighter if she took short steps and covered less ground 
General suggestions for improvement should always be tried 
first then if the majority of the class are still wrong and do 
not understand the teacher should avotd letting them go on 
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trying without resulting improvement She should stop them 
and explain, with possibly a quick informal demonstration 
by children 

If only individuals are still wrong, they must be coached 
quickly by name, but usually not until general suggestion has 
failed The teacher should avoid making a child conspicuous 
Often there are one or two children who are very much 
behind the rest in ability The teacher should aim at a gradual 
improvement, but be tactful To be, apparently, always criti- 
cizing one individual is to make him resentful, and a focus for 
discontent in the class The older child of this type may carry 
the position on by ‘playing up* for criticism to amuse the class 

THE LEARNING OF SKILLS 

In the teaching and learning of skills there is a place for instruc- 
tion People who want to swim, play cricket, tennis, hockey 
or to do, say, Scottish Folk Dancing, know that it is important 
to learn the most economical movement co ordination for the 
purpose A co ordination once wrongly learnt is difficult or 
impossible to unlearn Here the time for creative activity 
comes after the skill has been learnt Some aspects of this kind 
of instruction are dealt with here and in Part II 

TEACHING BY DEMONSTRATION IN GAMES AND DANCE 

Teaching by demonstration is of value if it gives the class a 
clear idea of what the aim is It must be quick so that it does 
not hold up the class’s activity any longer than can be helped 
With this proviso, it is often better understood by the class 
than are verbal suggestions only 

As a general principle, the teacher should always create a 
need for an explanation, before giving it This means that m 
all movement training, games practices dance, the performers 
start by doing something actively — let the class have an infor- 
mal ‘go’ at the work— and, when they have experienced the 
difficulties, they will be interested in the teacher's suggestions, 
or in watching selected class members working 

It should always be possible to suggest some fresh chalieng 
before repeating any activity To do so gives aim and inter , 
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whereas to repeat for no reason suggests that the class is filling 
m time because the teacher is at a loss about how to proceed 
Some teachers try vainly by wearying repetition, as lor 
example m teaching folk dancing, to eliminate faults before 
they occur If however, the work is new and satisfactorily 
selected for the particular age group, the class ought to have 
to learn by trial and a certain amount of error, that is, by over 
coming difficulties and feeling their growing ability The 
teacher should be positive in her guidance, and avoid suggest 
mg faults or difficulties before they occur 

FORMATIONS FOR GAMES 

Files and ranks are needed for some team races and on 
occasion to ensure safety in games practices as for example in 
using hard balls 

In a file, competitors stand one behind the otheT, while m 
a rank they stand shoulder to shoulder 

Files are an easier formation to take than ranks and they 
are easier to keep tidy To make ranks quickly, the class runs 
to toe a given marked straight line, or makes a file and turns 
to a rank 

Where numbering might seem to be necessary as in some 
games starting from a named child, 'ones or alternative 
couples hands up* can be suggested The division is quickly 
over, easily remembered and takes a minimum of time from 
the actual game or dancing 

Finally, when any class is working, it should work uigor 
ously and at full stretch of powers When playing tennis, even 
on the hottest day, players prefei to play a really hard evenly 
matched game in which maximum skill and effort are called 
for, and rest at the end of the game rather than to play a soEt 
game with poor inept players 

Teachers should avoid ever offering as a reason (or excuse) 
for the class s mildness of effort that the class is being saved 
from tiredness It practically always indicates that the teacher 
is at fault, for rests should be given as far as they are necessary, 
by change of effort not by feebleness of effort 

In all physical education work, then the teacher should 
cultivate self-confidence, remembering that having work that 



PLATE 13 


PLATE II 

The (heme of the lesson here might have 
been Adaptation ’ and this could now be 
carried further by using group or partnered 
movements on apparatus 

(Mui D Walk rr) 


Hates ii and 12 show work that could be profit 
ably dev eloped with older girls who are more 
experienced in Movement In the groups they 
arc showing adaptation to one another using 
h gh medium and low spaces 

( Mur D IVMtr) 



PLATE 15 


Middlesex Posture I — Before treatment Relaxed, nofntal juisviwn without 
correction L00V fof poVed Iliad, round shoulders, hollow ' back- positions 




PLATE l6 

Middlesex Posture II — After treatment, Stage of correction reached 
through remedial treatment Decide in what way each child has improved 
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she believes in and knows dearly, there is no real need to be 
nervous A confident manner is alway s impressive 
From the teacher’s point of view physical activity is not an 
end in itself It is only a means to attain the desired result, that 
is, flexibility, emotional satisfaction in free expression, enjoy 
ment, good posture, and powers of endurance and stamina, 
both physical and mental — a balanced personality in fact. 

CLOTHING 

The blouse, knickers and gym shoe or bare foot outfit for girls 
and the shoes and shorts only for boys is essential if the activi 
ties are to be carried out fully The teacher should in any case 
ensure the discarding of extra clothes and the wearing of 
none but rubber soled shoes To justify this the class must 
have an active stimulating time, during physical training 
periods 

In suitable weather or when working indoors, girls now 
often wear bathing costumes and boys and infants trunks or 
knickers only 

No rings, bracelets, brooches or other jewellery should be 
worn during movement training or games, both because of 
unsuitability and the possibility of accidents 

After an effective movement training or games period, the 
children will be perspiring freely As an ideal, it should be 
possible for all to have a quick shower bath and a rub down 
with a rough towel and change of clothing, to remove the 
perspiration and impurities from the skin surface Where 
school showers are not available, the teacher can stress the 
value to the community and the individual of regular washing 
and bathing particularly after warming exercise 

It is however, important, particularly m view of criticisms 
from parents who fear fresh air, that the teacher should see 
that every precaution is taken against catching cold after 
exercise Children should be prevented from sitting on damp 
ground (that causes them to lose heat rapidly), and from 
standing about after their game to watch others playing, with 
out putting on an extra coat The teacher cannot decide 
questions of choice of clothing, but she can see that the 
children discard extra clothes before exerase, keep really 
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warm during play, and put on extra coats immediately alter 
exerase, so that the body cools slowly 
The teacher herself should set an example by wearing 
gymnastic kit. The work becomes more dignified and worth 
while if the teacher takes this trouble She must, houev cr, take 
reasonable precautions against cold A track suit is business* 
like and warm for outdoor games coaching 

EXEMPTIONS FROM I IIYMCAL ACTIVITY 

The teacher should take the work so that the children prefer 
to take part and enjoy doing so There should be no feeling 
in the class that anyone is forced to take part in a particular 
activity, if he or she feels unable to do so The point will seldom 
arise with younger children, but, when it docs the teacher 
must, without suggesting blame, find the cause and deal with 
the difficulty 

Children who regularly need to be exempted should be 
found some small service they can do— to steady apparatus, 
replace jumping canes, check small apparatus— to make them 
feel important and part of the class 
The teacher should take no risks in allowing any child to 
take part about whom a doubt exists Younger children 
espeaally must be protected from themselves The responsi 
bility for deciding is the teacher s and also the consequences, 
should they be unfortunate 

With adolescent girls, the question of exemption at the 
menstrual period arises For the average normal girl, taking 
part m reasonable Movement can do nothing but good The 
menstrual flow is hurried on and pam from congestion is 
warded off The teacher can do much to influence her girls 
to a balanced outlook here There should not be an expectancy 
of disability 
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Secondary School Work — Needs of Adolescents — Gymnastics 
— Care of Apparatus 

The aims of Secondary School Physical Education work and 
the techniques of teaching are those set out in earlier chapters 
but two additional considerations arise the fact that the 
teacher is now dealing with adolescents and that the work is 
done m gymnasia fitted with fixed as well as portable 
apparatus 

Adolescents (1) Need opportunities for more adventurous 
and stronger and more skilled work than do Primary School 
children to maintain interest and to stretch their ambition 
This gymnastics partly supplies as indicated later 

(n) May need posture training because at this point rapid 
growth in height tends to occur and tendencies to poked head 
and stooping may show (See Chapter X ) 

(m) Are unlike Primary School children who all tend to 
enjoy movement unselfconsciously Not all older adolescents 
like and enjoy movement and the teacher may find herself 
with a class of adolescent girls ten per cent of whom are dis 
interested or indifferent or occasionally actively hostile to the 
subject This dislike is bound up with inborn lack of physical 
agility and with what appears as fear but is really social self 
consciousness 

This is partly because in gymnastics games and athletics the 
performer is continually working against gravity and it is on 
the whole the slimly built girl with light hips and strong leg 
muscles who excels 

In dance and swimming the work against gravity is not 
so marked Indeed in swimming the water (in accordance with 
Archimedes Principle) takes the body weight and the girls 
relatively bulky of shape can not only {eel and be agile but 
the plump girls also keep warm well because of their extra 
surface fat under the skin 

Many older girls— Sixth Form Girls in Grammar Schools— 
prefer Dance to Gymnastics Success is easier, or, at least, 
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failure 15 less apparent, and adolescent girls arc at an age when 
they wish to be admired rather than ridiculed and to stand 
well m their group and own small community And among 
themselves, differences of skill in Dance are not so obvious to 
the utt initiated, as arc the differences m gymnastics or in 
games or athletics In analogous positions adolescent boys 
choose feats of strength and endurance and tend to consider 
Dance effeminate 

Teachers of all subjects tend to meet these disinterested 
minorities of older girls who want to 'drop a subject — Mathc 
matics Music, Latin, ArL It is to some extent a sign of growing 
up The teacher of Physical Education should not, of course, 
accept the situation until she has made definite efforts to alter 
it, by (1) giving a wide variety of carefully graded work and 
frequent changes of activity and (11) by regular encouragement 
and praise for effort— rather than for performance 

SECONDARY SCHOOL GYMNASTICS LESSON PLAN 
INTROD I 

Pree movement, about the enure space, where the children 
work together to get a better understanding of different body parts, 
and movement quality 
Introd 11 

Use of small apparatus, through which an understanding of 
space levels and different movement qualiues are developed 
Body Awareness 

(a) (Here movements m relation to acuvity should be put m 
when footwork is poor, rather than in a separate group) 

Footwork Ability to use the feet well is essential, and move 
menu for this should be given where necessary 

(b) Body Movement The essential part here is the spine, and 
it must be remembered that it will move forward and back and 
twist. Stress must be laid on carrying the xnovemcnU to the 
limit These movemenu will be based on opening out and closing 
up into all the different spaces round the body All different start 
ing positions should be encouraged, and different types of move 
ment qualities applied (See Plates 11 and 12) 

(c) Arm, hand, shoulder , hip Movements for these should be 
given according to the needs of the children (Usually combined 
with other parts of the lesson.) 
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Agilities 

(a) Working as a Class 

(1) Weight bearing movements should be given where the 
weight of the body is taken on to the hands (Floor, bars, ribstalls 
could be used) 

(2) Movements for Flight should be given, where the body 
makes different shapes in the air 

(3) Movements requiring the ability to take the body weight 
into the ground and recover with resilience, should be given These 
will include 

(i) all forms of rolling, 

(u) landings where the body weight is taken low, and a 
recovery movement on the hands developed, 

(uj) ways ol meeting the ground, and continuing on until moie 
ment dies away 

All these movements prepare for group work, and will be 
attempted first on the floor, then on low apparatus such as mats 
and forms and from ribstalls, and then they can be attempted 
m conjunction with the higher apparatus 
(b) Working in Groups 

(1) Sequences of apparatus will be used first in an experimental 
sense From these experiments limitations will arise and will 
then be or ked at by the children 

(2) Appropriate landings should always be applied to the end 
mg of any vault 

Final Movement 

A quietening movement should always be given to end the 
lesson The children should leave the gymnasium with a feeling 
of good poise and relaxation 

The following four lessons for Second Year Secondary School 
Girls are examples of progressive work on these lines 

SECONDARY SCHOOL— SECOND YEAR GIRLS 

LESSON I COACHING POINTS 

Introd I When you get into the gym Observe space and direction 

nasi urn start moving about Have demonstrations Ail try 
showing your knees What to vary direction Comment 
can you do? Now legs Male an originality and have 
me conscious of the whole demonstration* — different 
room full of legs Now heads shapes of body pan — big 
mo\ ements — small — quick — 
slow Those are some good 
ideas What can you do? 
With legs select low (hands on 
ground) and high Have 
demonstration* 
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(*> 


Small aorta Get a rope 
and End all kinds of differ 
ent way* to use it. Use all 


space 


(b) STOP Now change sour 
way and End something 
quite different to do 


(c) STOP Ail change your 
way again 


(a) Coach need lor taoslcg 
about the spate and keep 
mg going wl ds* DSC. 


(b) Strca and comment oa 
those using mirrarNT 
sirens a* they wotk. 

(c) Show several demonsua 
lion*. 


Boo* Pul your rope away Come 

Movement back and take a curled posi 
non on the floor Now try 
another and another 
Now show a stretched posi 
lion. Now another and 
another 

Now change between these 
(wo and you must keep mov 
mg all the time Choose the 
way you will join the two 
ways together 


Class £v eryone go and stand a short 

Ac tunes distance away (iota a nbuall, 

standing well and facing it. 
Now sued on the third rib- 
stall and jump off to relax 
very well into the ground 
Keep on getting on and jump- 
ing off find all the ways of 
meeting the floor 

Group Wou (See page 67) 

Final Lie on floor and relax. 

Movement Test them 

Stand quietly and easily 


Be *ute that they do take 
curled and stretched positions. 
See that they use different 
body pans in the stretch. 
Walk about and giie Indi 
vidual help to stretch and 
curl mote 

Notice all those who are join 
tng tip their movements with 
a quicker part. Let these 
people give demonstrations 
All try to vary your way of 
opening and dosing 

See that they stand about two 
feet away stand lmj v.tu_ 
See that they keep on jump 
mg and walk about to see 
that they do so 
Sues* relaxation by bending 
the knees and going softly 
into the floor 

Practise little jumps on spot 
to get this. 


Lntbod 1 


LESSON II 

Begin as for lesson I but 
choose hands and then feet 
to be used 

Observe and select a girl using 
a good movement of each 
kind 

1£ ready the dass then joins 
the movement up e_g Mote 
on your hands— move on your 
feet. Look for a quiches part 
Demonstration All bnng in 
a quicker part to your mov e 
meat. Now try to use your 
hands 


COACHING POINTS 

Comment and give demon 
siranons to show how the 
part is used in men, low 
and DiFrtaxNT DiRicTiasS 
Hands Do not just stick 
bands out shoot them some 
where when you jump or 
twist, flaw them \n -toA 
try again Keep Ending dif 
ferent movements Do not 
forget different directions. 
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IfITROD II 


Body 

Movement 


Class 

Agilities 


Group Work 

Final 

Movement 


Small ropes Get a small rope 
and start moving about all 
over the room Try any 
movements where you do not 
skip 


STOP Adjust space Hold 
your rope m two hands far 
from the body Now another 
position far away Now 
another Are you really 
stretching? Now another 
Now curl up and bring the 
rope in dose to the body 
Now take it out again Now 
make up a pattern where jou 
keep on moving all the time, 
ana keep going far out so 
that you really stretch and 
coming in so that you really 
curl 

STOP— this time in a stretch 

(a) Pretend you are leaping 
off the forms and make a 
shape in the air as you do 
so Keep on moving 
STOP Show a shape — 
another If stretching is it 
a real stretch? Are you 
using parts of your body 
to help? 

(b) All stand facing a nbsull 
some way off Now you are 
going to run and arrive 
on the ribs and show that 
shape Hold it still Now 
when you jump off re 
member to relax into 
floor in all kinds of 
different ways 


(See page 6p 
Repeat as for lesson I 


Coach and give demonstra 
lions of those moving all over 
the room 

Select a girl who uses a jump 
over the rope and another 
who uses a swing All make 
up a movement where you 
use these two things 
Really stress the stretch and 
curl, by coaching See that 
they vary starting position — 
standing kneeling lying etc. 
Have demonstration of this if 
necessary 

Aim for a good flowing move 
ment which never gets into 
such an awkward position 
that it has to stop 
Observe changes in speed to 
get rhythm and after demon 
strations ask all to atm at 
this 


(a) The shapes axe round, 
straight, twisted Differ 
ent parts of the body can 
be used m helping to 
make these Give demon 
strations Comment on 
this and stress it 


(b) See that the shape is dear 
on arriving on ribs See 
that they find all ways of 
coming off e g by landing 
on two feet and going low 
by rolling by one foot, by 
use of hands Hase dem 
onstrations, stress the 
carrying on to the middle 
of the room Now remem 
ber to use these ways off 
the apparatus 


LESSON HI COACHING POINTS 

Lntrod I When you go into the gym Keep moving using all space 
nasium start a movement Run about yourself to coach 
where you are moving from this Coach generally and 
your feet to your hands on comment on the quicker part 
the ground Select someone Give demonstration to show 
really showing a quicker part how this has been achieved 
(or two people) Question 
about this Now all try again 
and be quite sure you show a 
quicker part in your move 
men! 
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Iktrod II 


Get a bean bag and come 
back and throw it into the 
spaces round you as you move 
about but you must ready 
relax jour hand as you eaten 
tt Sow stand soil in a space 
alone and do just the op 
posite Snatch at it so that 
your hand really goes against 
it The girls then do it raov 
ing about after trying on the 
spot 


Look for someone whose 
hand u following the bean 
bag Also look for someone 
who uses her body well to 
follow on 

Bring out these points 
through demonstrations All 
try again and put this into 
practice 

Coach here the sudden 
strength 


Body 

Movement 


(a) Draw any letter you like 
making it high wide and 
low Put in your own 
qu cker and slower parts 

(b) STOP Get into group 
places Follow the leader's 
shape after watching her 
once or twice (Take turns 
as leader) 


(a) Be sure that all curl and 
stretch with the shape 
Comment and praise those 
who are achieving the 

? uicker and slower parts 
n the group pattern see 
that the leader is simple 
Stop in a stretened 
position 


Class All go and sUnd facing a Stress fourth ribsiall Coach 

Agilities nbstall and near il Stand relaxation when meeting the 

well You are going to climb ground together with a good 

on to the fourth ribstall and body shape when jumping 

show all the different ways of off 

jumping off you can Ths Give demonstrations Now all 

time when you jump off I try again and see how you can 

want to see how you continue continue on eg using one 

on after you land Keep leg relaxing knees but not 

going See how many ways robing hands Keep going 

you can find of continuing and select any good ways 

on into middle of room 
Croup Work (See page 67) 

Final Stand in a space alone 

Movement Drop head forward and 
relax 

Stand up very easily 


PROGRESSIVE INTRODUCTION OF APPARATUS 

When girls first enter the Secondary School they are unlikely 
to have worked in a fitted gymnasium before and they need 
to get used to the apparatus and not to attempt to use all 
kinds immediately 

There is need for routine training m the handling of appara 
tus before it can all be put into use This should be built up 
thoroughly in a progressive order, each new stage being pre 
sented as soon as the girls are capable and controlled- Here is 
one possible order in which gymnastic apparatus might be 
introduced progressively 
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STAGES OF PROGRESSION 


diage 1 , 

The first pieces to be introduced -would be the jorms ana 
mats After the class agilities all the forms, mats and mattresses 
could be got out and placed in different positions about the 
room These forms will be placed ( 1 ) the right way up, (u) 
balance way up, (ui) one form on top of another, and sup- 
ported by two children There will be (iv) forms hooked to rib- 
stalls at different heights and (v) forms placed m different 
relationship to each other Jumping stands and rope and any 
other type of balancing bar, such as a Danish bar, could also 
be put out. As well as this, the mats and mattresses would be 
placed about the room, in relation to the forms, always placing 
the mats where there might be a drop from a height Beating 
boards and spring boards can also be used at this stage 

Training Points Four children carry the mats by the 
handles Two carry a beating board Two children carry the 
forms at the ends using both hands 

In hooking forms to ribs the ends must be pushed right 
through, then the hooks on the ends of the form put round the 
nbs and then the form lowered. To take out the forms will be 
pushed forward, then hooks will be flattened and the forms 
lifted down The children must be trained how to turn the 
forms over 

Teams nearest the cupboard containing the mat trolley will 
be trained to pull it into the centre of the room, where the 
mats are stored against the wall the nearest teams must let the 
mats down 

'Scrambling over the apparatus with all the usual lmuta 
tions can be tried each time 
Stage II 

Window ladders and form stands (see Plate 13) could next 
be introduced. 

The teacher, when the rest of the apparatus previously used 
had been set out, would bnng all the children up round the 
window ladders and give a demonstration of how they are 
used, then she would ash selected children to try. 

Training Points Form stands should be lifted by the lower 
part A form could now be hooked on 
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‘Scrambling over the apparatus with the introduction of the 
next limitations would then be done 
Stage III 

T he box and the horse could now be used 

Training Points There must be demonstration to all, in 
moving the box and horse It needs four girls to a horse and 
two to each part of the box, with hands in the hand holes. 
Some boxes which are \ ery heavy would require four children 
to the top lift. These must be moved slowly and put down 
relatively near to where they are kept Moving the legs of the 
horse up and down would come much later, and the teacher 
should demand that the older classes alwajs leave it at the 
lowest adjustment. Mats should always be used in conjunction 
with the box and horse 

‘Scrambling would then proceed as before 
Stage IV 

Ropes First all would be shown how to move the ropes. 
Space could be left at first for them to swing freely Later other 
pieces of apparatus would be put with them It should 
be stressed, when ‘scrambling is introduced, that everyone 
moves on after one turn, and if climbing, only goes half w ay up 
Stage V 

Booms or Bars This is the final stage When the children 
hav e really mastered the handling of the other pieces of appara 
tus a large part of the lesson is given up to the moving of the 
bars After a vigorous warming up activity all w ould be brought 
to a bar and shown how to handle it Chddren would then 
be sent away in pairs to get the bars out, working under the 
teacher s instructions Slow pulling down of the bars is essen 
tial and the children must be trained not to run underneath 
At each lesson the teacher will appoint the two to look after 
the bars, and no one else should help The class finishes with 
a scramble over the apparatus — with limitations 

Another possible way of introducing a class to apparatus is 
to spread the instruction out, taking a few zmnuies at a time, 
over several lessons, before actual work, e g group bar w ork, 
is begun The instruction would come towards the end of a 
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lesson after famtl.ar active work This whets the class’ appetite 
and enables the teacher to keep the whole class of girls profit- 
ably occupied, interested and fully active 


APPARATUS SAFETY PRECAUTIONS IN THE GYMNASIUM 

The care of the gymnastic apparatus, and tls handling, must 
be regarded as an integral pan of the gymnastic lesson It 
detailed training is not given, roughness, carelessness or 
clumsiness may develop, which would lead to accidents The 
teacher must therefore plan out her organization carefully 
beforehand, taking into consideration the shape and size of the 
room, how and where the apparatus is stored, and, if a hall is 
used, how this is furnished 

Lifting As each piece of apparatus is first used, training 
must be given m moving and setting it out In all cases it 
should be lifted into position, the teacher stressing care and 
quietness first, rather than speed, which will be developed 
later 

Spacing apparatus in relation to the room and other pieces 
of apparatus is important When the challenge set involves a 
forward impetus, there should be sufficient space ahead, so 
that the vaulter, for example, does not crash into a wall, or 
any other obstacle If the teacher asks the children to carry 
out movements where a high space is used, care must be taken 
not to place the apparatus under bars, or lights Under no 
circumstances should vaulting be done near glass cupboards, 
or windows 

If apparatus ts used out of doors mats must always be used, 
and, where there is a slope, vaulting should always be done up 
the slope No vaulting should be attempted on a bad surface 

Forms must be carried, and not pushed along the floor If 
the children are small, three children should carry them, when 
they are older, two are sufficient 

In turning over the forms, they may either be lifted, or 
turned quietly on their sides In the balance position the hooks 
at the end must be laid flat, and to avoid tipping them up the 
children should be told not to walk on the cross bar 
When one form is on top of another they must always be 
held firmly m position by two reliable girls 



the box, horse and buck HI 

I£ a form is hooked on to another, balance wa y up, or on to 
a nb stall, the end (unless held), should be pushed right into 
the upright. 

The Box should always be carried m sections, with the hands 
in the hand holes The top lift will be earned separately by 
corners and the other parts be taken two lifts together if the 
children can manage this easily, if not, with beginners, one 
lift is taken at a time 

When fitted together, the teacher must check that each part 
is fitted securely into the next part 
Mats should always be carried by the handles, with younger 
children four to a mat, with older children two to a mat. 

Mats should alivays be used where there is a drop after 
vaulting, or in any falling and rolling activities, also in many 
movements where the weight is taken on the hands 

The mats must be placed correctly, so that there is no danger 
of landing on the edge of one, or landing between two mats 
They should not be placed so far under the apparatus that the 
child finishes the vault on the floor 
In some activities, where no great height is involved, the 
mats can be placed to allow for the vaulter to land on the 
floor, and then proceed over the mats into a roll 

The mats must not slip They should be replaced by a 
mattress where more forceful landings are used, as the mattress 
is heavier and less likely to move The slipping of mats may 
be overcome by placing the edge of the apparatus over the end 
of the mat, but this is far from ideal TTie slipping may be 
remedied by having strips of rubber, or canvas with resm over 
it sewn under the mat 

The Horse and Buck must be viewed before use to be sure 
that the legs are level, and that each little notch m the legs is 
firmly in its hole If the pommels screw in they must be firm 
If they are removed the holes should be filled up (There are 
long sticks for this purpose, usually kept under the hone) 

The beating board must be in the nght relation to the other 
apparatus If there is a tendency for it to slip under, a pole, 
rolled mat or bar could be placed against the horse legs and 
the board pushed up against it. 
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Putting away Apparatus The children must be trained how 
to unhook and lift down forms which are hooked to rib stalls 
The teacher will always be one of the people who help to carry 
away the horse or buck, and she will stand near and supervise 
the box 

Bars may be introduced as soon as the children can manage 
the other apparatus reasonably well Here the teacher will 
spend some part of the actual lesson in giving instruction as 
to how the bars are got out and are put away All children 
should have a chance of trying (See Plates 20 to 24 ) 


LIMITATIONS AND GYMNASTIC APPARATUS WORK 
As in all Movement Training work, the teacher seeks to make 
activities progressively more stimulating and interesting by 
suggesting limitations Here are a number of examples of 
limitations Their purpose is to increase awareness of space 
and effort in relation to different parts of the body They are 
for cons.deiat.on whatever piece of appara.us is being Jed 


EXAMPLES OF LIMITATIONS ON GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 
ACTIVITIES 

Examples of Space Limitations 
1 On low, off high 
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Examples of Parts of the Boot Limitations 

1 Change your part of the body as you move round 

2 Let the feet lead the way 

3 Get on with one part of the body, and change to another 
part before you come off 

4 Keep one part of the body high as you move round (or low) 
Later move from high to low points with the same part of 
the body 

5 Make a statue with a part of the body, as you arrive strongly 
on the apparatus Let this part lead off 

6 Feet on, hands off 

7 H^nds on, feet off 

8 Move on and off or over with the hips high 

9 On, and then come off with the whole body as near to the 
apparatus as you can 

10 Move over with only the hands touching 

Examples of Varied Types of Limitation 

1 Get on apparatus smoothly, and come off by pressing strongly 
on the hands, managing the body weight slowly 

2 (Horse and box ) Some activity which is low over the first, 
and high over the second 

3 Box at hip height and other pieces of apparatus on the other 
side of a gap Find your own way of getting over the gap 

4 Start at different sides of apparatus and work to pass partner 

5 (Box or horse) Group pattern, where all get on, and hold a 
tableau, then all come off 

6 (Box ) On with a turn and off with a turn 

7 Arrive on the box, with a rope, to show a stdl position Come 
off with flow and continuity 


POSSIBLE HORIZONTAL BAR (i E BOOM) CHALLENGES 

These challenges will be a direct outcome of experimentation 
by the children, in the first stages Whilst encouraging every 
possible way of moving the teacher should be observing and 
then be ready to select movements for further development. 

Safety Precautions— in ustng the bar 

I How to come down— the qualities will be light and slow 
The part of the body to be emphasised will be the hips, which 
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in somersaults should remain m contact with the bar, and the 
feet which should be low ered quietly to the floor 
2 From observing a child keeping between tao bars, this 
could then be the challenge for everyone They would be 
asked to keep moving m as versatile a way as possible, and 
again the selection made c g Which body shapes arc you 
making as you go along? (Twisted — straight — curved 
stretched— curled— from small to spread ) 

3 A different selection might be a demonstration of a part 
of the body leading Choose a part of the body e g the shoulder, 
which always goes first as you move along Fluent movement 
should be aimed for The part could lead the way on to a mat 
at the end. 

4 Different directions could be demonstrated and the 
challenge given — Move in any direction except forward Move- 
ments must be flowing 

5 Use of the bar with the floor If this is observed the 
challenge could be given and versatile ways of carrying out 
this encouraged This is followed by practise to make one 
chosen way of high standard 

6 Along ov er and under might be obscrv cd and dev eloped 
as in 5 

7 Fluent movement along from one part of the body to 
another then choice of just two parts and the working up of 
a good fluent standard 

8 If a child show $ a mov ement going up the other w ay (like 
an undergrasp somersault) the class could be asked to go up 
this way instead of forward 

9 The class get round and over and are asked to make this 
join v ell and keep moving 

10 Select movements which go up and down the bars and 
develop along these lines or mov ements which change from 
side to side of the bars 

EXPERIMENT on bars and additional apparatus 
When the children have become safe and versatile and have 
the ability to move fluently other pieces of apparatus can be 
added to use in conjunction with the bars e g 
1 Experiment through different stages to build up fluent 
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movements through use of small strong ropes attached to the 
bar at head height or to the upper of two bars 

2 Use of the box, or horse, or buck along with the bar 
These can be placed in different positions, fairly close to the 
bar or bars, and the challenges can extend to moving from one 
piece of apparatus to another 

3 Very early in the use of the bar or bars, forms can be 
hooked on, and saddles used Again, how the children meet 
the floor with their bodies is the first coaching point, and 
much practice for this will be done m the class agilities, and 
then applied to group work 

4 Should the ropes be near enough, they can be used in 
conjunction with the bars Challenges could be — 

(a) Arrive on the bar, with the rope, but come off without 
the rope 

(b) Travel along the bars, but use the rope, which a 
partner swings, to come off 

All experimenting and all building up movements should 
end in a flowing movement, to which the appropriate 
movement quality is applied Sometimes the teacher asks the 
children to find where the slow and the quick parts would 
naturally come, and this quality would be applied She might 
however say. Choose a way which alternates between slow and 
quick rhythms’, or. Begin slowly and work up to a climax’ 


PREPARATION FOR VAULTING 

When first starting vaulting all the apparatus is set out and 
the class experiments with possible activities on the different 
pieces of apparatus The teacher all the time introduces vary 
ing limitations that gradually increase the need for skill and 
add interest by giving continually small additional challenges 
When the teacher feels the class has mastered these limita 
tions, perhaps at the end of a term’s work, the teacher divides 
the class into halves and gives each half a different limitation 
One half might be asked to bring in as many twists as they 
can and the other half to concentrate on straight movements 
The two groups will be coached and will each give a demon 
strati on to the others They will then change activities 
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Other examples of vaulting limitations might be ~ 

(a) How often can you change the part of the body on which 
you are moving See how often you can go from one part to 
another In the other division of the class— how well can you 
jom up the movements from one piece of apparatus to another 

(b) Find ways where you curl up and stretch as you move 
on the apparatus, and, in the other division of the class, ways in 
which you can make your legs and arms reach out far from you 
as you move 

When the teacher feels that the children really have ex- 
plored the possibilities of the apparatus with the applications 
of these various limitations, she divides the class into— say- 
six groups Each group, instead of moving anywhere in the 
room, or just keeping to half of it, works in Us own group place 
with its sequence of apparatus Small apparatus may be used 
to make the sequence complete, e g a group may move along 
a low box, roll on a mat and jump a cane set up on two skittles 
in continuous sequence 

The groups are moved to each sequence of apparatus in 
turn until over a series of lessons they have been all round the 
room two or three times 
Progression m the Group work itself is essential 
(a) The group aim at finding many ways of moving round 
the apparatus, and when each has found an easy way, this 
should be practised remembering to use both left and right 
sides and slower or quicker methods when necessary This 
should be continued until the movement can be done with 
How and continuity giving a feeling of satisfaction and con 
fidence 

(b) The teacher now suggests progressing to one limitation 
all over the room She probably stops everyone and coaches 
a stmilar point, e g Show space levels as you move round’ for 
all the six groups Differences of movements will emerge be 
cause of the different sequences of apparatus at which each 
group is working 

For safety, the children are encouraged to apply the appro 
pnate movement qualities, especially using variations in speed, 
where it should rightly occur 
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THE MOVEMENT SEQUENCE OF VAULTS 
Any vault is made up of the run, the take-off, the vault proper, 
or flight, and the landing 

The run should, for the easier vaults which are first met, be 
short. There should be no slowing up just before the take-off — 
a common source of failure 

The lake-off is the last contact of the feet with the ground, 
before the Vault In most early vaults the take-off is off both 
feet, that is both feet leave the ground together as in skip 
jump A single take-off is done off one foot Standing forward 
jump and leap-frog are done with a double take-off, oblique 
side vault and scissors jump (Fig 48) are done with a single 
take off A common source of danger in vaults is the use of a 
single instead of a double take-off for leaj>frog, and crouch 
and other vaults, when the limitation is 'off both feet' — 
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Showy a common point that needt taarfung ov o aulUer la (a) the nailer hat Dot got her weight 
vertically over her aim and will only l»™l at X. where*, in (i) the vaulter hat made a better 
Iprmg ,| her tike-oil” to that her arm, art verticil and ihe will land correctly oppcaitc her 

Free individual practice of the ’take-off sequence of 'step 
and bounce on both feet together, repeated a senes of times — 
say six — will enable a group to know what it is trying to do 
In the vault, the spring should at once put the body s weight 
over the arms vertically, the elbows being straight In a side 
vault failure to do this shows in the landing being made too 
far from the arms. The landing should be soft and usually with 
a complete knee bending If a mat is necessary it should be 
secured so that it does not slide 
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continually changing in contrast, to the adult' s stable physique. 

(ii\ Prolonged sitting still has to be part of the average 
schools routine, m spue of the general educational tendency 
to hav e more activity and less sitting in ordinary school work 
It must unfortunately be admitted that bad posture is 
more prevalent than good Because of this the teacher 
may tend to accept defects of posture as all that can be ex 
pected, of the dass or of herself 
Such defects include ( 1 ) round shoulders, ( 11 ) poked bead, 
(m) flat chest, (iv) prominent abdomen, (v) hollow back, and 
with these there often occurs some degree of flat foot, lateral 
spinal curvature and narrowness of the lower chest. 

Posture training should give a sense of and train right 
posture, both in standing and moving The test of this part of 
the teaching is whether the children show good posture not 
only during Movement Training periods but throughout the 
day 

VALUE OF GOOD POSTURE 


Posture should essentially be effortless and assumed uncon 
sciously as a habit Rigid, effortful standing positions are un 
natural and such over effort produces faults of its own such as 
hollow back (See Fig 9 ) 

The value of good posture lies xn good and attractive appear 
ance, in the ease of movement and unself-consciousness that 
good posture allows and in the economical working of the body 
organs, because they are free and uncompressed 

It takes considerably more nervous and muscular energy 
to stand badly habitually than to stand well Good posture thus 
makes the conserving of a high standard of general health the 
more likely (See plates 15 and 16) 

Good posture is encouraged by, and results from, good 
muscular tone, w hich itself is the product of big muscle’ play 
activity, satisfactory food, rest and sleep, and a happy and 
unrepressed perspective Lack of these conditions, on the 
other hand, w ill conduce to defects of posture 

A good standing position should give an appearance of 
vigour and case It should not be rigid and strained and the 
result of obv ious effort The body viewed from the side should 
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not appear as three segments, that is head and neck, trunk, and 
legs, but as one segment The axis of the body should be verti 
cat and the weight poised between the ball of the foot and the 
heel 

The feet, in standing, should not be turned out The 
abdomen should be flat and reasonably retracted, and the 
chest high as the result of standing at full height There should 
be no exaggeration, as is common in adolescent girls, in the 
forward cervical or neck curve Height is lost in this way If 
the back of the neck is kept straight, that is practically vertical, 
the chin is automatically drawn in sufficiently, and poked head 
is avoided (See Figs 6, 8 and 10) 

CORRECTION OF POKED HEAD 

To correct a poked head position , there should be a conscious 
lifting of the head, neck and shoulder girdle and chest 


Fio 7 

obliquely from just below the lower end of the breast bone 
(sternum) to the crown of the head 

People with habitual poked head tend to look under their 
upper eyelid rather than with the whole eye showing This 
gives a shifty uncertain expression to the face 

The common view that to look anyone straight m the face 
is a hall mark of honesty may not be true, but the habit of 
doing so is certainly well worth cultivating for appearance 
sake In standing if the coat or blouse collar can be felt 
touching the back of the neck the head position must be 
correct and not forward 
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The stress in posture training should be on balanced tram 
mg oE the whole body Undue emphasis on Rat shoulders pio 
duces compensating hollow bade Undue emphasis on Ratten 

mg of the waist curve to prevent hollow bach produces, 
in some children, too great flattening of the lumbar curve oE 
the spme 

The aim is to tram a posture in which the normal cervical, 
dorsal and lumbar curves of the spme are retained, without 
exaggeration of any one of them 

Dress for Movement with a minimum of clothing makes it 
easy for the teacher to see the effect of her training on her 
children s posture 

THREE APPROACHES TO POSTURE TRAINING 

There may be said to be three approaches to posture training 

(I) the work that gives flexibility and general muscular 
tone, 

(II) the actual corrective work, and 
(hi) the movements that tram poise 

These aspects of the work cannot be divided off ngidly from 
one another 

FLEXIBILITY AND GENERAL MUSCULAR TONE 

Work that gives general muscular tone is running jumping 
games, athletics dancing swimming and massive body move 
ments such as body twisting Work of this type occurs m every 
movement lesson for school children 
Every class for instance, starts with active work, and there 
» a high proportion oE running activity throughout 
Thu makes the blood flow more quickly round the body, 
the breathing is quickened, more oxygen is taken in 
If an>one runs fifty yards at maximum speed at the end the 
body is obviously different. There is marked breathlessness 
the beat of the heart is now felt, the body is hot, the skin moist 
and leg muscles may be painful with fatigue 
The activity has m fact, completely upset the chemical 
balance or metabolism of the body, but continual disturbance 
of balance and re righting of balance in rest is essential to 
fitness and vigour With the general speeding up comes a 
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feeling of well-being and a sense of individual though hardly 
defined satisfaction at being able to put forth such effort. 
Active work of this type keeps the individual warm, and so 
is the better for being done in the open air, where cool, clean 
air can be breathed and the extra heat, generated by move- 
ment, can be lost rapidly from the skin by contact with cool, 
moving fresh air. 

If the runner is fit, the body rapidly recovers its equilibrium 
so that again breathing, heart-beat, perspiring and muscle 
movements go on unnoticed. 

TEST OF HEART EFFICIENCY 

A test of efficiency of the heart, which may readily be made is 
as follows: (i) the normal pulse is taken in a rest position 
-'Silting, lying; (ii) the class runs on the spot vigorously for a 
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Figure light with little fab 

S keleton slender in form Slid light u 

Torso long and narrow 

Neck hag end « lender 

Arms »ad light amt relatively 


Nervous reaction quick and usually little 
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THIN-TYPE GIRLS 

“D " — Ppituri CW«mui 
Upper back curve* extreme!) — 
structure. Lower back curves extremely exaggerated. 

Greatest increase in spinal curves at hunbo- 
iscrtl juncture- 

lender Marked increase in pelvic inclination. 

Head forward and dun protruding 
Chest markedly drprmed(iunkeoj 


suiting in disturbance of circulation and 
function of digestive and pelvic organs and 

Internal organs markedly lowered. 
Circulation efficiency easily affected. 

“A" peature easy to attain, but difficult to 
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timed 20 or 30 seconds, (m) Ae pu'se is immediately taken 
again and is found to be much quicker It is counted once or 
twice during the next five minutes 
The test lies m how quickly the pulse rate returns to its 
normal This rate will vary, but normal pulse rate should be 
regained within five minutes at most It is not suggested that 
this should be done to giv e accurate detailed results, but rather 
that, done and timed as a class activity, enough results are 
obtained (excluding miscounts) to let the class see that the 
general assumption, that the heart does adjust itself is true 
.Running is as useful a form of exercise for a child of five as 
for a man of twenty, but the difference lies m the relative 
powers of endurance of the two Small children enjoy vigorous, 
even violent, massive exercise of this kind, and the apparent 
strenuousness is no bar to taking it, so long as it is a natural 
play effort, with no insistence on accuracy, and also so long as 
there are frequent short stops or complete changes in the 
activity 

The work which gives general muscular tone is especially 
valuable for children, because they are growing Play activity 
promotes this general muscular tone, and is a part of normal 
growth The need for chances to let off high spirits in activity 
is more obvious for the city than for the country child The 
aty child often has too little space, particularly in flat-dwell 
mgs, for free activity 

For the student, an admittedly rough and ready self test of 
partial success to apply at the end of a lesson lies in considering 
whether, at any Tate, the class is warm and moderately breath 
less, rather than cold If so there must have been at least some 
effect on general nutrition and the teacher has probably not 
been entirely dull, because there must have been physical 
effort. v 7 


JUMPING 

Jumping, m some form occurs at least in every outdoor school 
movement training period jumping gives a sense of power 
and exhilaration It requires quick, easily attained coordma 
lion, at least in the informal jumps an clastic body, lightness 
of Coot and a certain courage Note the common expression to 
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‘jump for joy’ Physiologically, jumping stimulates both circu- 
lation and respiration and is thus warming, and it helps 
digestion and absorption of food and increases peristaltic 
action m the intestines 

Body twistings, bendings and stretchings also quicken the 
circulation and stimulate the organs of the abdomen but with 
out making the performer out of breath 

ANTAGONISTIC MUSCLES 

Posture is maintained by the constant equal pulling against 
each other of opposing groups of antagonistic muscles There 
are muscle groups, for instance, which serve to clench the fist 
and opposing ones to stretch the fingers out, to bend up the 
lower arm at the elbow and antagonistically to stretch it out, 
to draw the shoulders forward, as in rope climbing, and to 
draw the shoulders back, in expanding the chest The abdomi 
nal muscles, that can be felt as a flat sheet at the waist, bend 
the body forward and are antagonistic to the vertical muscle 
groups of the back which keep the body upright 
The working out and understanding of how groups of 
muscles work antagonistically can be much better understood 
if the student tries the effect of these movements on herself 
and studies the effects, with a skeleton, of the results of muscle 
contractions, in producing movement of bone on bone Know 
ledge of the names of muscles is not necessary for this 

The body has evolved from that of ancestors that walked 
‘on all fours’, the upright position being adopted at a compara 
tively late stage in man s development In the present erect 
position, the pull of gravity makes the work of the muscles 
that hold the body upright (the extensors) more difficult Thus 
there must be movements to strengthen the muscles of the 
back and the back of the neck In such movements the muscles 
of the back of the neck contract and shorten 


hollow back’ 

Another effect of the upright position is that the abdominal 
muscles have to bear the weight of the viscera If the muscles 
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timed 20 or 30 second s, (iu) the pulse is immediately taken 
agarn and is found to be much quicker It is counted once or 
twice during the next five minutes 
The test lies in how quickly the pulse rate returns to its 
normal This rate will vary, but normal pulse rate should be 
regained within five minutes at most It is not suggested that 
this should be done to give accurate detailed results, but rather 
that, done and timed as a class activity, enough results axe 
obtained (excluding miscounts) to let the class see that the 
general assumption that the heart does adjust itself is true 
Running is as useful a form of exercise for a child of five as 
for a man of twenty, but the difference lies in the relative 
powers of endurance of the two Small children enjoy vigorous, 
even violent, massive exercise of this kind, and the apparent 
strenuousness is no bar to taking it so long as it is a natural 
play effort, with no insistence on accuracy, and also so long as 
there are frequent short stops or complete changes in the 
activity 

The work which gives general muscular tone is especially 
valuable for children, because they are growing Play activity 
promotes this general muscular tone, and is a part of normal 
growth The need for chances to let off high spirits in activity 
is more obvious for the city than for the country child The 
aty child often has too little space, particularly in flat-dwell 
ings Cor free activity 

For the student, an admittedly rough and ready self test of 
partial success to apply at the end of a lesson lies in considering 
whether, at any rate, the class is warm and moderately breath 
less, rather than cold If so there must have been at least some 
effect on general nutrition, and the teacher has probably not 
been entirely dull, because there must have been physical 
effort. 


JUMPING 

Jumping, in some form occurs at least in every outdoor school 
movement training penod Jumping gives a sense of power 
and exhilaration It requires quick, easily attained co-ordina 
won, at least in the informal jumps, an clastic body, lightness 
of foot and a ecru in courage Note the common expression to 
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‘jump for joy* Physiologically, jumping stimulates both arm 
lation and respiration and is thus warming, and it helps 
digestion and absorption of food and increases peristaltic 
action in the intestines 

Body twistings, bendings and stretchings also quicken the 
circulation and stimulate the organs of the abdomen but with 
out making the performer out of breath 


ANTAGONISTIC MUSCLES 

Posture is maintained by the constant equal pulling against 
each other o£ opposing groups of antagonistic muscles Thar 
are muscle groups, tor instance, which serve to clench the fis 
and opposing ones to stretch the fingers out, to bend up the 
lower arm at the elbow and antagonistically to stretch it ou , 
to draw the shoulders forward, as in rope dimbing, and to 
draw the shoulders back in expanding the chest The abdom 
nal muscles, that can be felt as a flat sheet at the waist bend 
the body forward and arc antagonistic to the vertical muscle 
groups of the back which keep the body upright o£ 
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there must be movem B h move ments the muscles 

^““e^k commct and shorten 

'HOLLOW BACK* 
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Another effect of the up 8 I P vl5Ce n, If [he mus cles 
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arc weak, the viscera push them outwards, and produce a pro- 
truding waist position This effect is accentuated if the pelvis 
is tilted, as in the hollow back’ position (rig 9) 

‘Hollow back is an exaggeration of the forward curve of 
the spine in the lumbar or waist region The condition appears 
rather m over supple and often keen and somewhat tense, 
keyed up children The tilt of the pelvis forward is increased, 
and if the position becomes habitual, there may be a tendency 
to fatigue and pain in the back, and disturbance of the 
functioning of the abdominal organs, owing to the lack of 
correct support of the pelvic basin All movements of the 
trunk curling up forward type and certain abdominal move 
ments are direct correctives 



In getting children to stand in their best position, the 
teacher should always emphasize the aim o! stretching up as 
tall and thin as possible with chest lifting and never suggest 
shoulders back, which leads to exaggeration of the lumbar 
curve and hollow back' 
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PARTIAL CONTRACTION OF MUSCLES 

Abdominal work . — Muscle contraction can be made in two 
ways, complete contraction and partial contraction. It is on 
the whole easier to consider complete contraction, as in the 
bending up of the forearm on the upper arm, by the contrac- 
tion of the biceps in ‘pulling up’ when hanging by the arms. 
Such a movement is relatively easy to control and to maintain. 

In the maintaining of an upright stance, partial contraction 
of muscles is much more usual. For example, in standing and 
walking the abdominal muscles must be continually contract- 
ing to balance the contraction of the long muscles of the back, 
and it is this balance that shows in the posture of the trunk. 
In Figs 5 and 6, for instance, it is possible to decide by inspec- 
tion in which type of body the two opposing muscle groups are 
too weak, and in which they are well balanced. 



Skeleton lm-ge in form and heavy m structure. 

Torso short and broad 

Neck abort and thick. . , 

Anns and legs heavy and relatively big 
Spine generally indexible ... , 

Thickset join is supported by large firm 
muscles and ligaments. 

Wnw organs firmly attached 

a fifteen more feet of intestine than 

slow and endurance great. 


Fio. to. 

STOCKY TYPE DIALS 
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Upper back curve much leas exaggerated. 
Lower back curve practically no in creme 
Greatest increase in spinal curves at dono- 
lumbar juncture 

Practically no increase in pelvic inclination. 


^ slender type 


Action of diaphragm n 


no rauked^disturbance of circulation and 
function of digesuve and pelvic organa and 

Internal organs in normtl position 
Circulation efficiency is usually very stable. 
*'A’ posture difficult to attain, but easy to 
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HABIT LENGTH OF ABDOMINAL MUSCLES 

II can also be seen that some types of body have relatively 
longer abdominal and longitudinal back muscles than others, 
and that those with the longer muscles relatively hate more 
mechanical difficulty in keeping a good 'habit length of these 
muscle groups It is analogous mechanically to carrying a suit 
case or a pile of books at arm s length instead of in a less tiring 
position close to the body 

The student can feel on herself where the flat sheets of 
abdominal muscles are attached to the firm line of the ribs out 
from the sternum above and to the front of the pelvis and the 
hip bones below Any work in which the abdomen is flattened, 
or in which the knee is raised towards the body or vice versa, 
exerases these muscles 

In the posture of the pelvis, abdominal exercises are of 
particular importance because if the abdominal muscles are 
strong and of good tone, the viscera will be supported properly 
by them. 


JOINT SUPPLENESS 

If posture is to be easy and effortless and unconscious there 
roust be included work to maintain joint mobility, that is 
flexibility In the cramping conditions oE daily life, the full 
range of movement of a joint may be rarely used, with the result 
that the length of the muscles round become less in the sense 
that the full range of joint movement is gradually lost This 
jomt suppleness or flexibility depends on the length to which 
the muscles can stretch passively Muscles need to be strong to 
contract and shorten while retaining the power to stretch out 
fully In a round shouldered person, for instance, the muscles 
that hollow* the chest are too strong while those that hold 
the shoulders back and the head erect are too weak. 

On the whole the muscle groups that work with gravity tend 
to be stronger than those that work against gravity The muscle 
groups that work with gravity are roughly the flexors and the 
adductors whereas the opposing extensors and abductors, 
working against gravity tend less often to be stretched out to 
their fullest extent 
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For example, muscle groups that bend us forwards as we 
sit or stand— the flexors— tend to be stronger than do the long- 
ways or the horizontal muscles of the back, which, when they 
contract, pull us upright against the pull of gravity. (See Figs. 
11 and 12.) 

The biceps muscle, which bends the forearm on the upper 
arm is stronger than the opposing triceps muscle which 
stretches the arm out to straighten the elbow. 
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Similarly the abductors of the arm and leg, which lift the 
limbs sideways from the body, work against gravity and tend 
to be less strong and less often used to their fullest extent, than 
are the adductor muscles, which act to press the elbows to the 
nbs or to press the knees together 

LOOSENING MOVEMENTS AND POSTURE 

Loosening movements should be taken before strengthening 
movements 

To illustrate this, three stages in the correction of a poor 
posture may be considered 
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(0 In a person who stoops, the muscles o£ the chest are too 
stroig an/contracted The weak back muscles have progres 
sively lengthened, and the muscles that narrow the chest have 
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must be carried out to their fullest extent It is always the last 
bit of effort that gives the real value 
The movement sequence having been worked out, can now 
be repeated so that it is done in a continuous rhythm Gravity 
and momentum enlarge the range of such rhythmic work 
A position which can only be held with difficulty, such as a 
body twisting can have us range increased in the momentary 
passing to and from us maximum range, in the course of a 
rhythmical swing 

In this way muscle and ligaments are moved on each other 
and stretched out to their fullest extent, a condition that 
shows itself m light, easy flexibility of movement 

RELAXATION AND POISE 

Relaxation —In considering posture, there is a tendency to 
seem to emphasize the effortful contraction of muscle groups 
While it is important to have strong elastic muscles, it is also 
of value to be able, on occasion, to relax the muscles com 
pletely 

In posture it is the ability to use just the right degree of 
tension that ensures true relaxation People who are too tense 
and emotional are physically too keyed up, and tire both 
themselves and other people Everyone should know what it 
feels like to relax completely and should be able to do so 
The training of poise is related to posture training 
because it has to do with the cultivation of muscle co-ordina 
tion Ability to produce alert, easy, graceful movement is an 
advantage in the many small everyday contingencies and is 
also available for greater emergencies, if they occur To feel 
clumsy and awkward is to expect small failures and to be shy 
and self conscious, instead of being able to concentrate all 
energies on to the matter in hand, without anxiety about 
appearances 

Movement training should help to train this easy, uncon 
scious adjustment of effort in movemenL One of the many 
complicated co-ordinations that a baby has to learn is walking, 
in which, at each step one hundred and eight muscles of the 
lower limbs alone have to contract and relax m just the right 
order and to just the right degree The movements entail con 
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siderable mental effort because the child does not, at first, 
know the kind or amount of effort needed. 

CO-ORDINATION 

Co-ordination in directed skills also has its place. For example 
in first learning to catch a ball, to hit a moving ball with a 
bat, to balance in riding a bicycle, to execute precise dance 
steps, to swim, or to learn a fresh game entailing a special 
kind of skill, trial efforts, which involve considerable exertion 
and thought, are clumsy and ineffective, whereas, after prac- 
tice, much more successful and skilful results are gained with 
a minimum of effort. Highly complicated movements are thus 
made to appear easy to the onlooker. 

Such working together of muscles constitutes co-ordination. 
It is not a question of strength but of being able to control, to 
a fine point, the exact amount and time and speed of muscle 
contraction. This gives economy of effort. The centres in the 
brain connected with crawling, standing, walking, running 
and jumping, that is those controlling big muscle activities, 
develop first, while the centres of finer skill and balance do 
not develop until eight to nine years of age. 

Once a particular co-ordination of muscles has been learnt 
as, for example, swimming, and has become automatic, it is 
never forgotten though, owing to lapse of time, the muscles 
themselves may be less strong. This neuro-muscular ‘memory’ 
enables the growing child continually to add combinations of 
movements needing greater skill. 

The 'poise’ effect, then, is obtained directly from all move- 
ments calling for accuracy. All activity that is skilful has some- 
thing of this effect, for example, dancing, swimming, team 
games and racing, ball games, skipping and jumping. 

REASONS FOR POSTURE TRAINING FOR ALL CHILDREN 

Posture is related closely both to health and personality, and, 
in view of this, it is of the utmost importance that every child 
should be protected from the development of bad posture and 
that there should be definite encouragement and education of 
good posture. 
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This education of posture is particularly necessary (i) 
because the child's school environment is unnatural and 
cramping— the limitation of movement-and (11) because the 
child, during school years, is growing rapidly, and This makes 
resistance of cramping 'desV positions specially diihcult 


i 
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Since posture training, to be o£ value, must be carried into 
all school work, it is important that teachers should see that 
good posture habits are not hindered by prolonged close work 
in writing or m bending over to share books or pictures In 
addition to the need for satisfactory lighting, desks and print, 
to secure good classroom posture, the atmosphere should be 
kept cool, not too moist and with a certain amount of stimu 
latmg mosement of the air Hot, stagnant, moist, over used air 
makes physical and mental effort unnecessarily difficult 
It is specially important, also, that no one position should be 
maintained jor loo long a period either in standing or sitting 
Standing is always more tiring than walking, because in walk 
mg the muscles at each step contract and relax, and so get 
minute but regular rests, whereas in standing there are no 
rests and the muscles must contract continuously Children 
should not be expected to stand continuously (as opposed to 
moving about), for a long school 'assembly' 


STANDING 'ON ONE LEG' 

A general method of trying to rest the body weight during 
prolonged standing is to put more wetght on one leg than on. 
the other The Venus de Milo statue demonstrates this, and 
a statue model, viewed from behind, shows the lateral spinal 
curve that tesulis from the uneven tilt of the pelvis Growing 
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children, in resisting fatigue, in this ua y tend to stand more 
often with the extra weight on the right than on the left leg 
thus, in time, developing a marked lumbar spinal curve, with 
the convexity to the left. Teachers should tram children to 
stand with the weight equally on both feet and avoid demand 
ing prolonged standing 

In even the most perfectly adjusted of desks, too continuous 
sitting will produce fatigue and bad sitting postures Frequent 
chances of freedom to move about in class and classroom are 
necessary Physical Education lessons when it is too wet to go 
out, and there is no hall, are very beneficial to both class 
comfort and discipline 


THE NEEDS IN POSTURE TRAINING AT DIFFERENT AGES 

The actual scope of corrective work varies widely owing to age 
differences in growth The Infant School child does not stoop 
He is unable to concentrate on one kind of activity for any 
tiling but the shortest periods, and in this way he protects 
himself effectively, though unconsciously, from the deforming 
effects of prolonged sitting 

Infants are also compactly built and short, and light in 
weight 

Infants have some tendency to stand with the waist pro- 
truded, and to correct this tendency and to maintain supple 
ness of hip joint and of the spinal joints, curling up forward of 
the body and reaching out into space, preferably from a lying 
position are used Most infant movement lessons include such 
work 

As the child goes on into the Junior and Secondary school, 
at roughly ten m girls and two years later in boys, the age of 
rapid pre adolescent growth sets in (See Fig 1 ) It would be 
less difficult for the child if growth in height and breadth 
proceeded equally and concurrently Growth rn height, how 
ever, occurs first and the body broadens out proportionately 
afterwards It is at this stage when the body is tall and lanky 
that the beginnings of narrow-chested, stooping posture can 
be traced The muscles grow rapidly in length to keep pace 
with the skeleton and their strength does not increase m pro- 
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portion to allow of holding up the body with the longer 
leverage The children became rapidly ured and detective 
postures are assumed as a ‘rest This is aggravated by the 
longer periods of desk work required. 

If gradually the ‘rest’ position becomes habitual, to support 
the body in a good posture soon feels wrong awkward and 
couspiaous. The muscles have adopted a wrong habit’ length, 
v, hich, in a short time, may become partially fixed so that some 
adolescents cannot stand really upright, even with effort, while 
others find it so fatiguing that the position cannot be mam 
tamed. Often this poor posture leaves the false impression of 
indolence and lack of interest 


NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 

It is because of this that some adolescents need definite work 
(t) to correct postural defects and (u) to give the muscular sense 
of right posture Such corrective exercises, unlike those pro- 
moting general nutrition, are definitely local in effect, and 
careful, accurate teaching is essential if their aim is to be 
accomplished This corrective work tends to be done in 
remedial classes Neither flexibility training, nor dance, nor 
games can of themselves give this training or be a substitute 
for it if it is needed. 

Breathing —Breathing as such, is not given as an activity 
To give it would be to make the children self-conscious and a 
natural function seem difficult. But the capacity to breathe 
deeply and efficiently is cultivated in ways which may be 
usefully summed up 

(i) Activity makes the children out of breath and so causes 
them to breathe out more carbon di-oxide and to take in more 
oxygen The need for more oxygen causes the whole of the 
lung tissue to be used, as it is not used in ordinary shallow 
breathing when at rest. 

(u) Climbing and travelling along the boom stretch the 
ribs apart, thus enlarging the chest capacity, so that more air 
can be taken into the lungs in emergency 

(in) Body movements enlarge the chest capacity so that 
breathing is not impeded by too tight muscles 
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UNROLLING 

Unrolling is used after relaxed trunk downward bendings as 
a posture test. 

As a posture test, the relaxed drop to the downward position 
is always taken easily, unlike the unroll itself, in which first 
the waist and lumbar spine then the shoulders are straightened 
and lastly the head is raised, all with effort 



Unrolling can be learnt in ‘lean stand position against 
a wall and the class should try to touch the whole length of 
the hack, against the wall in the course oi coming up 

Unrolling corrects the balance of the spine on the hips and 
gives a feeling of right posture There is definite use of the 
abdominal muscles, to flatten the abdomen 
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This type o£ movement may also be used at the end of 
Movement Lessons 

FOOTWORK 

Footwork aims at ensuring mobile feet with toe and ankle 
joints that have their full range of movement Footwork is 
likely to find a place in the activities of remedial classes and 
should be included in the Physical Education or Gymnastics 
lesson according to the needs oE the children The spells of 
work should be brief (for the child s purpose is not great) and 
the activity should preferably be done with bare feet 
The work for younger children might be conducted some- 
thing on these lines 

AU sil Show me what you can do with your foot. That s 
right Sheila is drawing a big circle with her big toe Let s all 
look at her Now all try (Picks out good effort ) Have you done 
it with the other foot? Now make your foot like a jelly Myra 
and Chris are good All look at them Why are they good? and 
so on 

Picking up bands or bean bags or pencils from the floor, 
making the loot peel oS the floor playing the piano with the 
toes curling and uncurling the toes are some other activities 
of this type The class might watch one of the children who 
is doing soft loose movement involving give at the ankle 
Then all could experiment in their own way by making loose 
soft movements 

Walking on toes and heels walking rolling the foot from 
heel to toe or tiptoeing along a line are some other possibih 
ties for making the feet more flexible 
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Dance — Creative , Folk , Character, Mime, Percussion, 
Technique 

There are a number of differing kinds of Dance which are 
valuable in school and for the sake of those not familiar with 
dance terms some enumeration may be useful 

Creative Dance — that is Modern Educational Dance— is 
one aspect of Movement Training Its aim is to provide a 
satisfying outlet for the emotions It allows for creative work 
through individual interpretations of dance experiences 
Modern Educational Dance is in no way connected with ball 
room dancing which sometimes goes under the name of 
Modem Dancing 

F oik dances are traditional dances handed down by ordinary 
people from generation to generation 
Folk dances may include different kinds of dancing for 
example social mixed dances or processional or religious 
dances danced by men or women only 
For instance English Folk Dancing includes the Country 
dances which are mixed social dances and the Moms dances 
and jigs and sword dances traditionally danced by men only 
and the allied American Square Dance 
Scottish Folk Dancing similarly includes mixed country 
dances and sword dances and jigs danced originally by men 
only This also applies to Irish Folk Dancing 

Selections of Scandinavian German Czech, French, and 
other European Folk Dances are suitable for school use 
Character Dances — Traditional dances should not be 
altered in style detail or music Character dances on the other 
hand are those composed by the dancer in the character of 
the particular style — nautical Scottish Irish Dutch The 
tunes of traditional national songs keep the national characters 
well and are often used as a basis for such dance competitions 
The dancers are directed to picture the kind of costume and 
the national mood to be expressed— a vigorous Russian a 
languorous Portuguese a sprightly French style 

It is not supposed that non specialist teachers will need to 
139 
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construct such dances, but they will probably have talten part 
in 'character dances, or may teach them, and should be dear 
about the difference between this type o£ worlt and the tradi 
tional folk dance 

AU teaching of dance demands the consideration ot (i) tne 
choice oE the dance to be taught, (n) the technique, (ut) the 


spirit of the dance s tradition 
White the teacher will not explicitly deal with these three 
aspects separately in class, it is worth her while to review them 
in turn beforehand 


VALUES OF DANCE 

The values of dance are that it is pleasureablc, it trains bodily 
coordinations, poise and ability to relax completely, and it 
gives social courage and confidence It can be creative and so 
can help to develop individuality * 

Dancing also should result in strong, supple feet and should 
correct flat foot, and strengthen weak ankles Work should be 
done barefoot where possible and appropriate and foot move 
ments should be purposeful and complete If a dancer cannot 
master a step sequence it is not primarily the feet that are 
defective, but the dancer’s control of his feet by the brain and 
mind- 

The dance taught in the Primary School should be suit 
able for large classes and be such that the class teacher can take 
it with satisfaction and success 
It should be (i) easy for the age being taught, (it) such that 
all the children can take part in it without any feeling self 
conscious, (m) such as to use the whole body and not just the 
lower leg as in ballroom dancing, (iv) active and vigorous m 
type rather than slow, allowing of conscious posing Ballroom 
dancing has its value for the older children m Secondary 
schools 

Any solo dancing or training of specially adept dancers at 
the expense of the average performer 15 not justified in school 
dance periods, any more than is the training of a school team 
only in games There is some tendency to associate dance with 
dressing up and with spectacular situations This is a wrong 
attitude to lords school dance 
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It is a good deal easier to dress up a child in, say, Scottish 
costume than to teach him to dance with the crisp, clearly 
defined footwork of the Scottish dance tradition 

CREATIVE DANCE 

Creative that is Modern Educational Dance stems from the 
t\ork of Rudolf Laban 

For the teacher of children Laban gave four aims — first 
‘to make them conscious of the principles governing move 
ment’, second ‘to preserve spontaneity of movement’, third 'to 
foster artistic expression’ and fourth ‘to awaken a broad out 
look on human activities through observation of the flow of 
the movement used’. 

Laban tells us that there are, in Creative Dance, ’eight basic 
efforts’ — wring, press, glide, float, flick, slash, punch and dab 
—and that each of these can contain three of the six movement 
elements — strong or light, sustained or quick, direct or 
flexible 

This bald catalogue, while it gives an idea of the approach 
(as agamst that of Scottish Folk dancing, for example) does less 
than justice to the fruitful work that is being done through this 
medium 

The aims of Creative Dance are largely those of Movement 
Training— (See Chapter I) 

There is no doubt that any teacher, before attempting to 
do such work with children, must have had the opportunity 
of studying the method practically 

She must not only be acquainted with procedures but must 
understand the underlying purpose or significance of the 
approach This she will best acquire by the methods of unaided 
self experimentation followed by demonstration and analysis 
and finally by further creative experimentation, in fact, by 
the methods which she will ultimately use with her children 

DANCE MOVEMENT LESSON PLAN 

A possible Creative Dance lesson might be as follows — 

1 Free choice of steps and rhythm Here the children might 
listen to the accompaniment and start dancing individually— 
not all beginning at the same time They are encouraged to 
move freely using what steps and rhythm the music suggests 
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to each one Later the teacher aims at getting the class to use 
many kinds of steps while using their own movement quality 
The accompaniment may be by piano, record, tambour or 
the teacher singing some lively gay tune 

2 Experiment with contrasting types of movement quality 
Here the children must become aware of contrasts, through 
using different parts of the body, that is, light movement con 
trasting with strong; quick with slow, twisted with straight, 
sudden contrasting with continuous movement, and combma 
uom of these with stress on varying rhythms 
Accompaniment by percussion instruments is useful here 
This part of the lesson prepares for the next section 
3 fmproutsahon of a Dance This will grow out of the 
experimenting done in Part 2 and can be done sometimes 
(i) as a class, or (n) individually, or (m) m pairs, or (w) by 
dividing the class into two sections 
The accompaniment might be by percussion or by a short 
piece of music characterised by the qualities of movement 
developed in Part 2 of the lesson 

Here is one possible example of how such a creative dance 
lesson might develop — 

CREATIVE DANCE LESSON 

1 Free Expression In a space alone, listen to the accompam 
ment and all make feet dance first on the spot and then weaving 
Make your aims dance first m place and moving using whole body 

Half sit and watch and the rest dance Change over, short turns 
only 

Finally, all join in together 

2 Movement Qualities Experiment Each girl in a space alone 
class sit and the teacher moves round the group and the class twist 
and reach out as far as they can in different directions and using 
different parts of the body The teacher shakes tambourine and 
when shaking stops class are at maximum twist and stretch Repeat 
a number of times 

The class stand. Fingers do a very light 'dance’ all round the 
Douy Rend knees to dance with fingers on floor and later high at 
full stretch sideways and upwards Thts can be done without or 
with piano or tambourine accompaniment The class now follow 
their fingers round the room and at a short rhythm— on piano or 
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tambourine— they twist round and sink lightly down to floor 
This is repeated a number of times — lightness emphasised In 
imagination, all push a very big iron ball along forward to this 
beat on piano or tambourine —1—2, 3, 4, —1—2, 3, 4 The 
teacher coaches the drawing of the hand dose m to the body and 
pushing slowly till ‘4’ Some imagined balls may be higher than 
others The quality of sustained strength should be brought out. 

3 Dance Class works in four groups m corners each leader 
with a drum or tambourine Leaders beat out the rhythm with the 
teacher as they move towards the centre all pushing as though large 
hall On reaching centre all hold their position as a strong statue 
Change to the light rhythm already practised m Part 2 the dass 
moving weaving lightly and sinking to floor at change of rhythm. 
These sequences are repeated with different leaders of each group 
A piano can be used for accompaniment instead of the tam 
bourme 

MIME 

Mime is closely related to Creative Dance A dass may work 
as a whole or in groups. 

For Junior and Secondary School children, the teacher may 
first suggest the kind o£ movement she wants the group to show 
e g brisk and lively, easy and flowing, strong and purposeful 
There may be contrasting qualities in the same mime The 
teacher probably selects the gramophone or other music and 
it is in the course of discussion with the teacher that each group 
decides on a subject or theme Examples might be the circus, 
pantomime, fair, sight-seeing, the beach, farm yard, camping, 
on the ice, a windy day, kite flying or the interpretation of 
some short dramatic prose or verse narram 6 The groups then 
work out and develop their chosen theme for themselves but 
it is the teacher who sets the limitation within which each 
group works Sometimes the theme is chosen first while at 
others the music is allowed to suggest il 

Here are two examples of Mime arrangements for Infants 
The accompaniment can be by piano record or percussion 
Example I 'The Toy Dance 

Read a short poem or tell a brief toy story 
1 All act which toy they like from the 

i Very popular with children— adapted £rom W I Warren * Easy School 
Dancer See also Daisy Chita 
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to each one Later the teacher aims at getting the class to use 
many kinds of steps while using their own movement quality 
The accompaniment may be by piano record, tambour or 
the teacher singing some lively gay tune 
2 Experiment with contrasting types 0 / movement quality 
Here the children must become aware of contrasts, through 
using different parts of the body, that is, light movement con 
trasting with strong quick with slow, twisted with straight, 
sudden contrasting with continuous movement, and combina 
lions of these with stress on varying rhythms 
Accompaniment by percussion instruments is useful here 
This part o£ the lesson prepares for the next section 
3 Improvisation of a Dance This will grow out of the 
experimenting done m Part 2 and can be done sometimes 
(1) as a class or (11) individually, or (111) in pairs or (iv) by 
dividing the class into two sections 

The accompaniment might be by percussion or by a short 
piece of music characterised by the qualities of movement 
developed in Part 2 of the lesson 

Here is one possible example of how such a creative dance 
lesson might develop — 

CREATIVE DANCE LESSON 

1 Free Expression In a space alone listen to the accompam 
ment and all make feet dance first on the spot and then weaving 
Make your arms dance first in place and moving using whole body 

Half sit and watch and the rest dance Change over short turns 
only 

Finally all join in together 

2 Movement Qualities Experiment Each girl in a space alone 
class sit and vhe teacher moves round the group and the class twist 
and reach out as far as they can m different directions and using 
different parts of the body The teacher shakes tambourine and 
when shaking stops class arc at maximum twist and stretch Repeat 
a number of times 

The class stand. Fingers do a very light dance all round the 
bwly Bend, knees to dance with fingers on floor and later high at 
full stretch sideways and upwards This can be done without or 
with piano or tambourine accompaniment. The class now follow 
their fingers round the room and at a short rhythm— on piano or 
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tambourine— they twist round and sink lightly down to floor 
This is repeated a number of times— lightness emphasised. In 
imagination, all push a very big iron ball along forward to this 
beat on piano or tambourine —1—2, 3, 4, —1—2, 3, 4 The 
teacher coaches the drawing of the hand dose in to the body and 
pushing slowly till ‘4’ Some imagined balls may be higher than 
others The quality of sustained strength should be brought out. 

3 Dance Class works in four groups in comers, each leader 
with a drum or tambourine Leaders beat out the rhythm with the 
teacher as they mose towards the centre all pushing as though large 
ball On reaching centre all hold their position as a strong statue 
Change to the light rhythm already practised in Part 2 the dass 
moving weaving lightly and sinking to floor at change of rh)thm. 
These sequences are repeated with different leaders of each group 
A piano can be used for accompaniment instead of the tarn 
bo urine 

MIME 

Mime is closely related to Creative Dance A dass may work 
as a whole or in groups 

For Junior and Secondary School children the teacher may 
first suggest the kind of movement she wants the group to show 
e g brisk and lively, easy and flowing, strong and purposeful 
There may be contrasting qualities in the same mime The 
teacher probably selects the gramophone or other music and 
it is m the course of discussion with the teacher that each group 
decides on a subject or theme Examples might be the circus, 
pantomime, fair, sight-seeing, the beach, farm yard, camping, 
on the ice, a windy day, kite flying or the interpretation of 
some short dramatic prose or verse narratn 6 The groups then 
work out and develop their chosen theme for themselves but 
it is the teacher who sets the limitation within which each 
group works Sometimes the theme is chosen first while at 
others the music is allowed to suggest it. 

Here are two examples of Mime arrangements for Infants 
The accompaniment can be by piano, record or percussion 
Example I j The T or Dasce 

Read a short poem or tell a brief toy story 
1 All act which toy they like from the 

1 Very popular with children— adapted from W I Warren * Easy School 
Dances ' See also Daisy Chain 
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The Triangle is very like the bells in shallowness of sound 
but it has a slightly more resonant quality With both the 
setting of a rhythm is difficult Lightness of movement is the 
key note and all movements would be small and use little 
floor area There is less abruptness m use than with the bells 
The Costaneli give staccato shallow, sudden sounds which 
provide a broken brittle effect with an element of surprise As 
a result the finer parts of the body— fingers toes— and small 
floor area are used. 

With these instruments it is possible to build up progres- 
sively a simplified form of creative dance It is not at first 
possible to assess the instruments in terms of quality either 
of sound or of related movement 

Here is one way of starting this percussion work. It is only 
included here as an example of the many varied approaches 
possible 

PERCUSSION— EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 

To be really satisfactory everyone in the class should have an 
instrument but, if this is not possible the children should 
work in two s or in small groups each having a turn while the 
others observe There should be constant changing of msiru 
ments amongst the class so that all have tried all instruments 
At the start all the possibilities of the instruments should be 
explored and quick demonstrations be given so that the 
different ideas spread to everyone At this early stage move 
ment and quality are quite secondary but the teacher should 
insist on a sensitive interpretation of sound and not just bang 
ing This she will partly make clear in her demonstrations 
From this experimental stage might be expected to emerge 
(a) the convenuonal use of the instrument, e g the dashing 
of the cymbals (b) different parts of the instrument tapped or 
flicked e g sides middle round the edge using the hands or 
a beater (i e drum stick) (c) the instrument might be used 
in relation to the floor — e g dropped, rubbed along it or spun 
on it (d) the instrument might be hit with different body 
parts e g head knees elbow nails knuckles or the flat of the 
hand (e) one instrument could be used against another instru 
ment, e g the bells against the drum. 




rimental work describing a circle in space 1 lus is the same class as in plate 
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At the end of one or two lessons the children should have 
become more versatile and sensitive and show some ability to 
use space levels well, resulting in a flowing way of using the 
instruments Each lesson would always end with a dance com 
posed of the points most stressed 

STAGE I LESSON USING PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 
The children have a brief dance alone using their instruments 
in all posstble ways If there is a group to each instrument, it 
is then given to the next child in the group, who tries in his 
own way All must have a turn 

Next the children dance but bring in all the appropriate 
parts of the body The teacher coaches meanwhile and the 
next child takes over 

The children dance while they vary the space levels, using 
the floor and a high space, or, spaces near and far from the 
body, or, high, wide and low 

The children make small groups with an instrument to a 
group Using one of the earlier suggestions A starts and all 
the others move as she plays the instrument, then B takes A s 
place and then C and so on, so that all have a turn at leading 

The children, in groups, work at a dance based on move 
ments that are small— points of fingers, toes, knees— in con 
trast with those using the whole body and a big floor space the 
whole room 

In all these dances the children should be encouraged to 
start dancing to the suggested idea straight away and not 
discuss what they will do till a later stage In experimenting 
by moving at once ideas will arise, which can later be shaped 
into patterns by the group 

Because of the experimental work in Stage I the children 
should have reached a point where they are free, versatile and 
able to use space levels 

Percussion Work Stage II is concerned with the crude quality 
that the instruments can be made to produce This must be 
understood and developed in movement by the use of all parts 
of the body and the floor space Before any attempt is made to 
blend the qualities together so that rhythms result, each 
separate quality should be practised alone, and then the con 
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trusting one Here suitable instruments producing these quail 

ues should be chosen Sec notes on the different instruments 

earlier 

STAGE H LESSON USING PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 

The teacher chooses two contrasting instruments, e g cymbals 
and castanets She plays the castanets and all the children, each 
in a space alone, react freely to the sound and try to interpret 
it is they move freely about All stop What is the quality? 
They try to reproduce this quality with feet only, with every 
possible step, and are guided to bring out the right sudden 
quality They sit and repeat this exploration of quality With 
fingers and hands The movements are small although the 
whole body should participate 
The class stands and moves about with the stress on the 
knees and then with the whole body They listen to the sound 
again and then react without it 

The whole activity is repeated with the cymbals 
Some other dance possibilities are (1) in groups, one child 
has the castanets and the others react in ways developed earlier 
in the period, and (it) the teacher plays the rhythm on the 
cymbals to stress quality and all the groups react to this The 
class then try to combine these parts into a whole 

Lessons can be based on other contrasting rhythms (i) the 
drum (tambour or tambourine) contrasting with the bells or 
(11) the gong contrasting with the drum beaten in staccato 
fashion or (in) triangles contrasting with tambourines 

SCANDINAVIAN AND EUROPEAN FOLK DANCE 
Scandinavian and other European Folk dances supply a wide 
selection of dances for schools Few of these are suitable for the 
Infant school, and only the easier ones for the Junior school 
stage 

The special style of dancing m a particular tradition can 
only be learnt from taking part in, and from seeing good 
dancing done It cannot be fully conveyed from any textbook 
or book of instructions 

Roughly, Juniors can learn polka and bam dance steps 
and dances based on these steps, but dances including pas de 
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bas , waltz and mazurka steps are more suitable for the 
Secondary school Dances with more difficult steps than the 
polka require more co-ordination than average school children 
can manage 

The simplest dances are those based on skipping step or step 
and hop or simpler steps Examples of such dances are Moun 
tarn March, Cochin China, Cuckoo, Come to Me, German 
Clap Dance, French Peasant Dance, Serbian Students’ Dance, 
La Vinca, Hunt the Squirrel, German Peasants’ Dance 
Examples of dances based on the polka step are Lot is 
Dead, Fremad, Finger Polka, Girls’ Joy, Friendly Nod, Polka 
Piquee, Trojky 

Examples of more difficult dances m this series are 
Napoleon, Tancuj, Swedish Masquerade, Varsovienne 
The tunes of most of these examples are available as gratno 
phone records (See Appendix ) 

People, even adults, prefer Iongish phrases of dancing which 
repeat themselves rather than continual change of step, diffi 
cult to memorize, and so to perform Compare Mountain 
March or Lot is Dead with Varsovienne or Swedish Mas- 
querade Hence the less skilled and the younger the class, the 
more will repetition in dancing be enjoyed and appreciated 
On the whole, too, dances in which there are a number of 
different figures to be memorized are more suitable for older 
and more practised dancers than they are for beginners. 
Examples of these are the Hatter, Swedish Schottische, French 
Reel Neither adults nor children can enjoy themselves in 
movements unless they can be carefree about what is coming 
next 


SCOTTISH FOLK DANCE 

The traditional Scottish Folk Dance is suitable for older 
rather than for younger children and it can only be taught 
by one who has learnt and appreciates the definite character 
istic technique and style 

Circassian Circle’ and the 'Dashing White Sergeant’ are 
examples of dances used at Scottish children’s parties analo- 
gously to the English 'Sir Roger', but the Scottish Folk Dances 
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are in much more general social use in Scotland than are the 
English Folk Dances in England 
Apart from the learning of complete Scottish Country 
Dances, short reel and Strathspey step sequences give, for 
Junior and Secondary School classes, chances of concentrating 
briefly on light, neat foot work (without having to consider 
what comes next in a set dance) Foot movements, such as 
heel raisings, and hop matches, can profitably be used to 
music With a gramophone, the class can work for 8 or 16 
beats, rest and possibly dap the same number of beats, and 
repeat ad lib , thus preventing the continual restarting of the 
record 

On the whole, dances done in twos are easier to teach to 
beginners than are dances with sets of four, six or more 
dancers In any group, in a dance for twos, not more than one 
dancer at most will be partnerless, and each couple can im 
prove at its own rate and not be handicapped by other mem 
bers as in a larger set 

In teaching a figure or indeed any dance, the teacher should 
not necessarily start by teaching the dance from us beginning 
It is often better to take essential step sequences before letting 
the class take partners or get into sets for the dance proper 

'pattern’ in dances 

Apart from steps there is the question of pattern in any dance, 
that is figure variation in contrast to steps 
The English Country Dances are essentially pattern or 
figure dances In many of the easier of these dances there is 
the familiar variation of pattern from the forward a double’ to 
'siding and ’arming of the figures proper, and the recurring 
’intermediate figure’ 

Where there is not too much changing of pattern this kind 
of dancing is satisfying English country dancing partly owed 
its vogue to the small number and the relative simplicity of 
the steps and also to there being a large range of easy dances, 
such as the progressive longways dances (Butterfly, Goddesses) 
where there is plenty of repetition and movement and no 
difficult co-ordination (contrast the mazurka step) 

A defect of English Country Dances is that almost all of the 
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most usable dances are at the same level of difficulty, and that 
more difficult dances mainly offer increasing intricacy of pat 
tern Consider, for example, the only moderately advanced, 
‘Picking Up Sticks’, in which the six different figures are all 
different in pattern Keen dancers enjoy this, but the set can 
be spoilt by one forgetful dancer who goes wrong 
Many facilities exist for people interested in English Country 
Dances to learn and practise such work at vacation and recrea 
tional courses 

The lesson plan for Folk Dance periods isof the same pattern 
whatever kind of traditional dance and whatever age is being 
taught 

1 Introductory unarming up activity— two to three 
changes of aim This must be relatively easy and really 
active 

2 Dance techniques for next period s fresh dance and/or 
for today s new dance 

3 Today s new dance 

4 Revision of dance learnt earlier 

Here is a Girls’ Secondary School English Country Dance 
35 minute period for Form II arranged on this plan 

(1) Introductory Warming Up 

(a) Slapping individually, developing space and direction 

(b) The teacher demonstrates swinging in two s and the class 
add this 

(c) The children swing with anyone they like but slow down 
before letting go— eight skips clockwise and eight counter 
clockwise 

(2) Dance Techniques 

(a) For future— each girl in a space alone The teacher with a 
tambour demonstrates forward and back a double and all 
join in 

(b) For today The teacher shows leading position with partner 
hands crossed then turning forward Do walking first and 
then skipping 

(3) New Dance— Durham Reel 

(4) Old Dance revised— Cumberland Reel 
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la the aext period Butterfly and Circassian Circle are taken 
English Folk Dance techniques will include such activities 
as siding, arming, heys, turning single, clapping rhythms, all 
done smoothly to time. 

A European Folk Dance forty minute lesson for Form l on 
this plan might go as follows — 

(1) Introductory Warming Up 

Skipping individually using all space— then eight skips forward 
and eight— small steps only— moving backward and repeat. Join 
in twos, uiside hands joined, and repeat whole sequence 

(2) Technique— Future Dance 

Class finds a space alone The teacher demonstrates Dal Step 
and the class copy The stretching of foot and knee is stressed. 

The chorus of German Peasant Dance is learnt. 
Technique-Today's Dance — Moravian Dance *Trojky’ All do 
Czech polka step round room using all space— no hop in Czech 
polka (Teach first as change step which sounds and is easy) 

Do the step forward and, when the class is confident, backward 
(for a short uroe only at first to avoid collisions) 

Later again do a sequence of eight steps forward and eight 
backward, repeaung this sequence four to six times 
Also take this sequence, starting with eight steps backward, 
followed by eight forward (because this is the gals' first step) 

(3) Dance new to class — Troj ky 

Make sets of threes One fetches three handkerchiefs or bands 
Deade which in set is danang boy' Make cade of three holding 
handkerchiefs boy facing line of direction. 

The dance T rojky is built up 

The sets do the eight Czech polka steps, boys going forward 
and then repeating backward 

The turning under is done with the class as a whole, and then 
can be left to free practice, the teacher going round and coa ching 
individual sets The dass must be coached to raise the arms above 
the head to make the turns under the handkerchiefs 
The turning under is taken at first without doing the four 
polka steps at the same time 

Later these steps are added and the whole dance sequence is 
done 
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If possible all three dancers should have a turn of being the 
boy’ This allow j of the dance being revised, but with each radi 
vidual having something fresh to do, so that the revision is not 
a mere repetition 

(4) Revision of dance learnt earlier— ‘Lot is Dead' In the next 
lesson German Peasant Dance will be taken 

DANCE TECHNIQUE 

Technique in any art has been defined as the ability to render 
precisely the effect the artist wishes to produce 
The teacher must have a standard of technical achievement 
clearly in mind. A class, however, can only be trained tn 
'finish' within the age range and innate capacity of its per 
sonncl Lack of sufficient standard causes loss of incentive and 
interest, but so does over teaching The teacher must steer 
between these two extremes Having too low a standard is the 
more common cause of failure 
For example, if a beginners' class skips freely to music they 
are likely to be moving with long, heavy steps with too little 
ankle mobility A proportion will not be keeping time to the 
music, and some children will be adding flourishes 
In so far as these points are coached and improved the class 
can be said to have mastered the technique of this simple dance 
form 

It will probably be best to deal with one point at a time 
Any class is able to appreciate the improvement in their 
combined work that results from such coaching The teacher 
should help the class to improve, rather than emphasize unduly 
how ‘heavy* or inept the class is 

THE FOOT POSITIONS IN DANCE 
To facilitate thinking about and describing dances, certain 
feet positions are standardized In the ballet technique, from 
which, these, foot positions originate, there is extreme turning 
out of the foot, positions unnecessary and undesirable in school 
dance 

In the foot positions as shown in Fig 15, the right foot has 
remained stationary, the left foot having moved in positions 
2 6, and this is expressed, therefore, as ‘left second' for second 
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position, 'left third' for third position, and so on. If in the foot 
moved the toe is pointed, the second position becomes ‘left 
second point', and so on. If both heels are raised, say, in third 
the position becomes ‘third (position) point’, or more shortly 
‘third point’. 

If the right foot had been moved instead of the left in 
position 2-6, this would have been expressed as 'right second’, 
and so on, or if the right foot had been pointed 'right second 
point*, and so on. 

The first, third and fifth positions are spoken of as ‘dosed’, 
and the others, when the feet are apart, as ‘open’. 
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The ieet vn childrens dance should usually be in a 
natural position, pointing straight forward or slightly turned 
out, but if there is need for the feet to be turned out apprec- 
iably, the rotation should be made from and at the hip joint 
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and not at the ankle With this slight rotation outward of the 
thigh, the knee then points over the foot, and no flattening of 
the foot arch results, as would happen with turning out of the 
foot from the ankle only 

POLKA AND BARN DANCE STEPS 

Polka step should not be introduced until the Junior school 
stage It can conveniently be taught by letting the class do 
'change step' (as in getting into step when out of step in 
marching) continuously and adding a hop later so that the 
rhythm becomes ‘hop, change step— hop, change step’— four 
beats (The 'hop’ is actually the last half beat of the previous 
bar) 

This is done freely, without a partner, and it is preferable 
to use a record such as ‘See Me Dance The Polka’ (2/4) to 
using a folk dance tune of a set dance to be taught later 
The less used barn dance step (4/4) is sometimes taken for 
beginners as three steps forward and hop on the fourth beat 
but actually the step is ‘change step, hop, change step, hop’ 
The polka, in fact, starts with a hop whereas the bam dance 
step finishes with it 


PAS DE BAS 

In the upper part of the Junior school pas de bas is intro 
duced The step is Spring right intermediate (sixth position) 
(see Fig 15) close left m front of right foot weight on to left, 
transfer weight on to right foot, and then spring left inter 
mediate, dose right m front of left transfer weight to left and 
continue Try this 

Pas de bas is done with a high circular swing of the knee 
or with a small movement range only, varying as to the 
tradition of the dance and whether the step is being done to 
3/4, 2/4 or 6/8 time 

Used in different folk traditions the step becomes super- 
ficially almost unrecognizably different, it may be lively, 
clipped and precise, languorous and gliding, but the funda 
mental movements are the same 

For many individual practices, the dass moves freely round 
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the room Here it keeps the class well spaced apart if it is 

clear that no one should follow any one else 

WAIST AND WALTZ HOLDS 

Infants do all their dancing individually or with partners 
holding hands They should ncter be expected to dance with 
the adult waltz hold To do so requires considerable co-ordma 
tion of the partners working together, and spontaneity o! the 
dancing is lost if too much is thus 3sked of the children 
In most schools the waltz holds between partners cannot be 
introduced until age ten to eleven, and this means delaying 
the use of many otherwise attractive Scandinavian and other 
Folk dances Some opinion allows the use of these Folk dances 
earlier by substituting holding inside hands' for the waltz- 
hold 

One factor that makes the easier English and Scottish 
Country dances really usuable in classes of moderate ability 
is this lack of complication of the walu hold. 

In dancing with the waltz hold the class must be coached 
to dance as though the partners were a sort of Siamese twin 
The ‘boy’ must guide and hold the ‘girl so that they mote as 
one, and certainly they should rarely be moving round the 
room with a clear space between them 
The earliest waltz hold steps taught will be polka or the 
hopsa, and it is useful for the step to be done, in a short free 
practice, without a partner, but doing the revolving With 
the polka step there is a half turn clockwise, with every step, 
that is with each 'hop change step’ 

Almost always some dancers improve more quickly than 
others, and it is a help to the class to mix partners, so that 
the able help the less expert Frequent changes of partners, 
and directing that those dancing boy’ now dance ‘girl’ also 
help 

CLAPPING 

Rhythmic clapptng occurs in many traditional dances It gives 
the dancers something cheerful and purposeful to da during 
a breathing space Clapping must be dear cut and done with 
finish, and not m a lazy way, as, for example, with the forearm 
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against the body wall The dancers should be coached to stand 
well when clapping, and throughout the dances to look at their 
partner in a cheerful, interested fashion. 

Dancers need to he coached to make smooth changes between 
the different parts of any dance For example, in a dance an 
which eight polka steps are followed by clapping, the last two 
polka steps are slowed down somewhat so that the dancers are 
ready to start the clapping on its first beat Scamped, hurried 
changes happen if the class is not thinking ahead in this way 

It is wise not to try to teach a class a dance already partly 
taught by another teacher, in the hope that this is an easy 
option Actually, to start something quite fresh to the class is 
easier, because the class then has no conservative, preconceived 
ideas of how the dance should be done 

THE SPIRIT OP THE DANCE 

The spirit of the dance, its enjoyableness, the expression of the 
mood of the dance and of the dance tradition is important 
The dance may be lively and quick, smoother and languid, 
stately and remote Whatever this spirit is, the teacher must 
appreciate it and pass it over to the class 

While technique is important, too much emphasis on tech 
nique to the exclusion of vigour and pleasure in the dance will 
defeat its own end 

Too frequent stops in the dancing for corrections are annoy 
mg to the dancers and destroy the pleasure in dancing The 
teacher should aim at coaching to some extent during the 
dancmgand should produce more detailed points of technique 
when the class has been active and is glad of a short rest 

The teacher can help on the changes in the dance s sequence 
by calling the next figure, just before the dancers are due to 
start it, for example, ‘Boys to the centre’, ‘All clap'. Chain — 
give nght hands’ 

No teacher can achieve satisfactory technique in one or two 
lessons The technical equipment of any class can only be 
built up gradually over a series of lessons, but built up it 
should be, and this can only be done through work that is 
within the class's capacity 

Students sometimes fail to take a wide enough view of the 
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purpose of dance periods and confine their objective to teach 
ing, in pains taking detail, specific dances They forget that 
these particular named dances are only examples, chosen to 
serve the end which is appreciation and enjoyment through 
the mastery of dance techniques 
The custom of using dances for school displays increases this 
wrong tendency to over teach one or two spectacular dances at 
the expense of general technique and full wholehearted 
enjoyment The dancer s expression should be cheerful and 
unstrained 

DANCE FOR BOYS 

Boys' Dance— Just as athletics are on the whole more popu 
lar with boys than with girls, so dancing is more popular with 
girls Women and girls have a belter innate sense of rhythm 
than boys and men, and this shows from infant school stage 
Also from adolescence onwards, the girls' hips are relatively 
heavier and her centre of gravity lower This is a disadvantage 
m lifting weights, but an advantage in balance work and m 
dance 

Boys of Primary and earlier Secondary school ages do not on 
the whole like mixed dancing Dances taught to boys need to be 
vigorous and robust and make some call on physical endurance 
and strength Moms dances and sword dances (Sleights, Flam 
borough and Kirby Malzard) and some Scottish jigs are all 
useful Possibly the sword dances are the easiest for the class 
teacher to attempt 

THE MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 

The musical accompaniment is one of the constant problems 
in teaching dance 

The ideal is to have an accompanist who will co-operate with 
the teacher, to give a lead and to express the kind of movement 
wanted from the class and in addition one who can improvise 

The teacher must be on the alert to judge whether a poor 
response from the class can be traced to the pianist For 
example, if the pianist is heavy in her rendering the class will 
be heavy in its dancing Too much use of the loud pedal blurs 
the melody and prevents the class from following cnsply 
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A dance played too slotvly also makes the class seem heavy, 
and they have difficulty in keeping time with the music To 
begin with, however, the music may need to be relatively 
slow, but as the class improves the tempo should be quickened 
Dances of quicker tempo are easier to teach than those of 
slower, the polka than the minuet, for example 
Too quick music makes the class response superficial and 
scrappy, and leads to giggling and loss of discipline if con 
tinuecL 


USE OF GRAMOPHONE 

While teaching with a gramophone is not as satisfactory as 
teaching in co-operation with a good pianist, the gramophone 
does enable non pianist teachers to take dance 
With a piano, short phrases oE music can be repeated and 
the tempo suitably varied to the class A record however, has to 
be played through from the beginning, and the teacher may 
not want to start the dance at the beginning or to practise all 
parts equally Once the class is familiar with the tune, partial 
lar steps or sequences will have to be practised to the teacher’s 
counting, but there is much to be said for the class doing the 
dance a senes of times as the record runs through and learning 
during practice 

A supply of gramophone records for running (6/8, 4/4 and 
2/4), skipping (4/4 and 2/4), a polka record, and a Strauss 
waltz record in addition to folk-dance tunes, will enable a 
teacher to practise steps before starting on any set dance 
Records tend to be set rather quickly and often need to be 
slowed down, particularly when starting a new dance 

In theory, the gramophone is useful for out-of-doors danc 
mg Actually, if there is any slight breeze, the sound is earned 
away and the function of the music in giving a lead to the 
dancers is lost 

In outdoor danang the tambour or drum is of value They 
give a definite rhythm which the teacher can vary to suggest 
the kind of step she wants 

Many skipping and other step sequences for younger child 
ren can be taught to a tambourine It js not suggested that 
traditional dances should be taught in this way 
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The Teacher and the Educational Effects of Physical 
Education 

A teacher, concerns herself with aims, methods, procedures, 
apparatus, but her greatest concern is the children for 
whom, with others, she takes responsibility She may be a 
teacher of Physical Education, Religious Education, History 
or Science, but her primary responsibility is to help the child 
ren to grow and develop as human beings Though she cannot 
at all times keep in mind this Ultimate Goal (the development 
of the children s personalities), the determining factor m all 
her decisions should be the nature, potentialities and needs 
of her children 

children’s likenesses and differences 
The teacher’s study of children must be two-fold. On the one 
hand she must know the common characteristics of children 
at various ages and stages of growth as for example that all 
small children are self centred On the other hand she needs 
to study the individual differences between the members 
of a group or class, for instance, that some like the lime light, 
while others are too retiring; or some aTe easily discouraged 
while others are impetuous and tend to take risks readily. 

One of the major functions of the school is to make pro- 
vision for Health Education for all children, and Movement 
Training, Games and Athletics are part of this provision 
It must, however, constantly be borne m mind that there is 
no profitable part of Education that is solely physical In the 
same way we cannot isolate intellectual education or moral 
education Health education is not based on the study of 
physical well being alone 

Throughout the book it has been assumed that the teacher 
has a conception of health as that state of mind and body 
which enables the individual to bring to all activities feelings 
of interest, efficiency, determination and happiness This ideal 
of health is not just freedom from ailments and obvious de 
160 
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formities It is the realisation, in each individual, of his highest 
physical and mental possibilities 

All the work of the school should contribute to this end, but 
in the health education of every child physical education, in 
us modem form and most comprehensive sense, can and 
should have a large part 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

Since the teacher of Physical Education shares with her 
colleagues the responsibility for the development of her child- 
ren as personalities she must see her contribution in relation 
to the whole work of the school 
In Physical Education the teacher no longer tries to help 
the child to develop as a child by treating her as a mechanical 
object that responds automatically, unchangingly and inevit- 
ably to orders, as a machine does to the man at the controls 
The child, unlike the machine, has mental powers similar in 
kind, though as yet less developed, to those of the teacher 
She has vigorous urges, strong feelings and unquenchable in 
terests, many of them are inborn and common to all people 
The teacher of physical education makes use of these mental 
qualities 

By nature the child’s most general urge is to be active, ill 
fact his many urges are the ways in winch this most general 
drive shows itself He needs activity both physical and ment il 
His Physical Education is one way of supplying both This is 
seen in the Movement Training approach to Physical Educa 
tion There is the physical satisfaction of movements of various 
qualities and the mental satisfaction of the creative activity 

children's natural activity and interests 
Whether a child goes to school or not his waking life will be 
one of vigorous physical and mental activity It is the work of 
the schools to see that this activity is both satisfying to the child 
and also a means of growth and development, for example, the 
child can be helped to bring control, purpose, pattern into his 
random uncontrolled movement and his idle dreaming 
The trend of education as a whole has altered The m 11 wa5 
solely utilitarian— to supply knowledge and teach 10 fit 
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the individual for work and livelihood. No planned allowance 
was made for emotional development. If the childrens 
emotions or urges were satisfied this was incidental. 

The development of psychology and so of insight into 
motives has made it dear that actions in life are not guided by 
reason and logic alone, but rather by emotions. We may have 
an intellectual conviction that we should sleep with a window 
open, or wash regularly, or maintain an erect posture, but, 
unless we have an emotional urge to do so we shall not con- 
sistently do any of these or like things. 

Hence the approach to education for all children, though 
perhaps in more obvious ways for younger children, now 
follows a pattern oE the children’s developing interests, rather 
than that of a logical textbook exposition. We work harder and 
with greater urge to succeed, to perfect and to reach our 
objective, if what v,e do, we enjoy doing and consider worth- 
while— and one interest leads to another. Throughout, how- 
cv cr, the children must feel that the objective or goal is theirs 
(rather than the teacher’s). 

At no time is the teacher more purposefully and more 
profitably occupied than when she is, by unobtrusive assis- 
tance, and maybe suggestion, ensuring valuable learning from 
the children’s self-chosen, and, as the children think, self- 
dircctcd activity. By this work she insures that not just a few, 
but every individual child, achieves satisfaction and makes 
progress. 

THE CONSERVATIVE AND CREATIVE SIDES OF OUR NATURE 
We all have two sides to our nature, a conservative, imitative 
side and an adventurous, creative side and all teachers need to 
take both sides into account in all Education, including 
Physical Education. 

It is the conservative side of our nature that accounts for 
our love of rh>thm and repetition which results in mastery of 
our environment. If vse lcam from others around us, and 
imitate them, we feel safe and adequate and capable of dealing 
with day to da) happenings. Each repetition— the routine of 
environment as it » called— is reassuring to this side of us. 

The child who wants the story— say— of The Three Bears’, 
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not just retold, but retold in the exact words and inflexions 
and order of happenings that he has heard before, is showing 
this conservative side 

In Physical Education the repetition of known activities 
satisfies this conservative side of the child’s make up The 
pleasure of repeating a pattern of movement, of doing a hnoira 
dance or of playing a known game is of this kind. It gives con 
fidence to feel sure of what is coming next and that one will 
be adequate, and the less self confidence people have the more 
this is so Here there is the satisfaction of the high standard 
achieved 

The success of women's Recreative Physical Training in the 
‘Keep Fit Class’ is one example of the kind. 

As against this we all have, in differing degrees, an adven 
turous assertive, creative side that craves for challenges and for 
chances of exploration and self-expression, of improving on 
the set past, of blazing new trails, with the chance to stand out 
from the humdrum ruck of people This side has always been 
catered for by gymnastic apparatus work and by games, sports, 
swimming and camping 

No period of Movement T raining passes for children of any 
age without appeal to the creative side of their natures, result 
ing m experiment and invention 

At the same time, it is essential to be clear that creative 
activity in Movement Training must grow and flourish out 
of the teacher’s own conception of the work It is she who picks 
out the more useful line to follow’ and develop from the activi 
ties that have occurred to her class from their experimental 
creative work She cannot afford only to be imitative in her 
teaching she must be creative 

It is the teacher who must (mainly by indirect suggestion), 
supply the standard of work and effort so that the stimulus and 
challenge of something of interest to achieve and surpass is 
continually there She does this partly by comment and coach 
ing, mainly individual, partly by guiding the work by the sett 
ing of limitations, and partly by carefully selecting children to 
demonstrate their successful activities and so stimulate the 
class to further and different creative effort. 

Thus, to insure that the children’s work is of a good standard 
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and also progressive the teacher must induce in her learners 
the conhdence and enterprue that comes from the rhythm of 
alternating repetitive and creative activity 

THE teacher's ATTITUDE 

It is on the teacher that the achievement of the aim of Physical 
Education, the success and failure of the work, depend. It is 
the teacher alone who knows her particular class and the needs 
and abilities of its members, and who gives emphasis to the 
work for any lesson She must be mentally alert, thinking ahead 
for the best and quickest arrangement of activities, looking 
for signs of failing effort and changing an activity before the 
class has realised its waning interest. 

The teacher must always be ready to blame herself for the 
children's inattention or their failure to participate fully. The 
questions to be asked are, ‘Did the activity go on for too long 
on end? Would she herself have enjoyed it? Did she talk too 
much?* She it is who must adapt herself to the class and not 
the class to her 

One sign of normal health is that exercise is stimulating and 
pleasureable With this inborn pleasure that children have 
in movement to help her, the teacher’s work should not be 
difficult. Enjoyment and interest do not, however, depend on 
the work being a ‘soft option' and without effort, for a good 
deal of the satisfaction lies in the chance the individual has to 
pit himself against and to meet challenge with a fair degree 
of success Too much success means that the teacher has chosen 
work that is too easy, and too little that the work is too difficult, 
and, in either case, interest dies, lacking stimulation. (This 
is why the work is planned not to make a uniform demand 
from the whole class, but to allow for individual differences 
and varying contributions ) 

It is an immense advantage that the teacher has herself 
taken pan m stimulating Movement Training classes as a r 1a<<! 
member The work she does at school, during her own tram 
mg, and also perhaps after it, in teachers' classes, should give 
her the feel’ of the work, as for instance, the land of effort 
needed in body twisting, the feeling of competing m a game, 
of responding quickly to a situation, of making a mistake m 
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a Folk dance and being embarrassingly left behind by the 
music 

Teachers’ classes and holiday courses , apart from the fresh 
ideas they supply so that the practising teacher is abreast of 
changing views and opinion, keep her m touch with her 
children, by enabling her to live again the experience of work 
ing in a class They help her to know how success or lack of it 
feels from the learners' point of view, and convince her of 
the importance of ensuring pleasure in the effortful activity 
and some feeling of mastery for every child 

EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

It is unquestionable that the results of physical education are 
wider than its immediate and physiological influences Never 
theless, too much has been claimed on the mental and moral 
side as an inevitable benefit of taking part in good movement 
training and well taught games Individuals who in their 
games are honest, modest and considerate for others do not 
necessarily reveal these same qualities in everyday life A child 
who has learnt to co-operate m a team game will not, as a 
matter of course, co operate readily in all social and community 
affairs, though he is likely to in other team games having 
formed a habit response to such situations This is analogous 
to the child who has formed a habit of tidiness and is tidy 
at school but remains untidy at home or in public buildings 
and gardens or on a picnic 

Habits are specific, and so long as a child only conducts him 
self in a satisfactory way in the playground or on the playing 
field, but does not realize that such behaviour is desirable and 
worth while in all departments of life, the mental and moral 
value of his physical education will be very restricted 
This is obvious even in purely physical directions, such as 
where the child adopts a good posture during movement train 
ing but a very poor one during the rest of the school day 

TRANSFER OF TRAINING NOT AUTOMATIC 
Habit training though necessary in physical education is 
not sufficient It is only by the aid of adults that the child will 
realize that many of the qualities admired in movement train 
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ing and games are the very qualities valued m the citizen The 
teacher must not assume that the habits taught function auto- 
matically on all occasions for example, of fair play, of taking 
turns in sequence, of abiding by an umpire s decision, or of 
taking one s share in moving apparatus To ensure transfer of 
training there must be co-operation between the teacher of 
physical education and the other teachers in the deliberate 
fostering of ideals of behaviour Then the boy or girl will 
realize that the demands made by adult communities are 
similar to those made by a team at school 

In the Infant and Junior departments the school tone will 
help the children to build up right habits of conduct and 
health, and produce such right assumptions as that windows 
should be opened that people should share and co-operate, 
that authority is reasonable and trustworthy 
As children reach the Secondary school and become adoles- 
cent they can be guided to form what are technically spoken 
of as sentiments and ideals, that is they can be led to feel for 
themselves that such things as appearance, honesty, co-opera 
tion are to be cultivated for the well being of the individual 
and the community Such emotional conviction will do much 
to facilitate and ensure transfer of training from physical 
education and games to other fields of activity m life 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


General Principles of Organization and Coaching of 
Cold weather Games— Netball— Hockey— Shinty 

Games organization is not a matter of one week or term or 
even years of a child's school life There should be an ordered 
progression of interest and increasing skill throughout the 
school period The activities chosen should fit the age interests 
of the majority of the class, so that while the work is never so 
difficult as to lack interest— such as taking prolonged cricket 
with boys of eight— the children should always feel that they 
are learning and improving, that the work is difficult enough to 
be a challenge and worth attempting This does not mean 
that no odd, known work will be appreciated but, in repetition, 
there should be a continual raising of the standard which the 
class aims at reaching, and it is the teacher's judgment and 
experience that sets this standard 
The games played fall into winter and summer groups Cold 
weather games which are played mainly in the winter, include 
netball, hockey and derived team games These games are 
specially suitable for cold weather because they involve warm 
mg, big muscle activity that keeps a number of players 
vigorously employed for a short period in comparison to the 
summer group games— stoolball, cricket, rounders 

The summer games, on the other hand, involve less 
continuous activity for all — for instance, in fielding — and 
greater skill in that a smaller hard ball is used for catch 
ing This is more difficult to handle than is a larger ball 
There is however no clear line between what games can be 
played at special seasons Because winter group games allow of 
more personal contact, is held that they satisfy, more than 
do summer group games, the primitive inborn pugnacious 
urges Compare the popularity of football and cricket in adults 
At first sight, what may be called the national adult games— 
football, hockey, cricket — might seem to be the aim for 
children and teachers 

Actually, however, many of the minor team games are of 
equal training value physically and mentally with these adult 
169 
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games, and they are more suited to the interest and physique 
of the school child, and often more easily adapted for use in 
difficult playgrounds or irregularly shaped playing fields Cold 
weather games of this type are netball, skittle ball, captain 
ball, shinty, touch and pass, field handball 
From the students point of view, the material dealing with 
games is— 

(i) knowledge of rules, marking out and starting positions 
and names of playing places for each game, 

(u) the organization of practices for the skills of the different 
games. 


(m) die coaching likely to be needed to improve play 

5 first two can be obtained from handbooks, but 
j 11 30 ™ 0St , while handbooks help and 
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unduly important. Every case must be judged on its merits, 
but such a situation must be tackled and dealt with. 

The coach should also notice which players have had little 
work, and change their playing places at a break in the game 
or at half-time. Goalkeepers, backs, and wings are likely people 
to need changing for this reason. 



fila nJ Ball (G WP), sometime* called Running Captain Ball, u a possible tint game m the 
junior school. It lends itself to permanent markings and Deeds space of about 20 by 25 yards, 
with yard diameter circles some five pace* apart. Basemen must keep one foot grounded and 
detcnderg stay their own side of the middle line A psi.ii it retted when, the basemen having 
drawn away the defences by passing among themselves, a baseman is able to run with the ball 
clockwise to the next circle without being touched by a defender The diagram shows by dotted 
lines the course of the passes that led to scoring No 6 is ready to take a pass with weight 
forward oa the bait of the Coot, knee j beat and hands ready, contrast “whites. * This readiness 
should be coached 

If the game is in this way well distributed over the field, 
there will not be the same incentive for the players to crowd 
found and run after the ball, or for a player who once gets the 
ball to keep it too long before passsing, two of the commonest 
early faults in winter games. 

Other than in netball, beginners tend to play a 'hit and run’ 
game, that is they hit, throw or kick the ball straight forward 
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and run after it The coach's aim is to get the ball dribbled or, 
in touch and pass, earned up the length of the field, and for 
the harder passes to be made rather across the width of the 
field, the passes being made before being tackled 


WHAT MARKING ENTAILS 

The marking of an opponent generally means trying to keep 
between her and the ball Thus she may be prevented from 
getting the ball or from making use of a pass if sent to her 
Field handball, shinty and touch and pass are like football 
and hockey, m that there is no actual rule that players must 
keep their places This makes them, in this direction, a pro- 
gression on netball, because there is more scope for using 
initiative and intelligence m keeping of relative places on the 
field, than in netball 

It is a matter of tactics, for example, and therefore a point 
to be coached, that the wings play out near the side lines, and 
usually neither come into the centre to take the centre players' 
games, nor play so far back as to muddle then half back In 
either case such a player would not be in her correct relative 
place when the ball was passed to her 
For Juniors, hockey is more enjoyable than netball because 
running is free and unchecked, as against the netball no-run 
mg with the ball rule 


NETBALL 

In netball there is a smaller number to a ball than, say in 
hockey, so that players have the chance of more turns with it, 
even if they are relatively unskilful 

In addition the game can be played on the spot in the school 
yard and so possibily more often and regularly than can field 
games There is less freedom of play than in hockey, crowding 
together is partially prevented by the offside rule and passing 
must be immediate, thus preventing selfishness in plav 
Netball is played with as detailed a technique as is hockey 
This material is meant for beginners, and moderate per- 
formers 

The marking out of a netball court and the position of 
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players at the beginning of play are given m Fig 20 Any 
student who undertakes to coach or umpire for netball should 
know this by heart 

The fundamentals to be trained m netball, are ( 1 ) catching 
and throwing (passing, that is, ball handling), (n) dodging and 
marking 

Jumping to intercept and catch the ball and quick footwork 
are essential features of the game, but the training for it would 
be part of the general training in agility 

NETBALL THROWS 

Throwing, which includes passing is an easier and an earlier 
ability than is catching Even a baby will throw its toys out of 
the pram, but catching entails watching the moving object 
and co-ordinating accurately a number of muscle groups so 
that the hands may close on the moving ball just at the right 
second 

In netball, throwing takes the form of short, quick, accurate 
passing from player to player, rather than maximum distance 
throws, such as are needed m field handball and summer 
games Players should be encouraged to practice a variety of 
passes 

(i) The over arm shoulder pass is made as a push from the 
shoulder off the right hand the left steadying by a quick bend 
and stretch of the arm After delivery the arm is stretched in 
the direction of the travelling ball This pass is much used for 
the quick short game between players near together 

(n) The shoulder pass lob is often used for shooting The 
ball is balanced on the right hand, elbow completely bent and 
the wrist flexed back, so that the ball is immediately above the 
shoulder The ball is delivered by a sharp push upward, and 
describes a slow high loop The wrist is kept flexed throughout 
the shot To use this pass in the mid field makes a slow game 
(Fig 18) 

(in) The sling pass is one in which the ball is balanced on 
the right hand at about waist level, elbow straight, and the 
ball is delivered by swinging the arm forward and round The 
throw is more used in field handball With it considerable 
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distance can be named but in playing nctlull mere duu^cc 
without accuracy is useless. IMayro who use ill judged long 
throw s as a means of show mg off should be checked 

(iv) An overhead double arm throo) is used to some extent tiy 
beginners but it is not of gTcat use m netball and should be 
discarded as skill increases The ball should he directed up- 
wards and released with the hands still above the head Held 
till the hands arc loo far forward, the ball travels downward 
at a sharp angle and is difficult to catch This throw is used 
for throwing m' »n field handball 



r». i». 

SbohUft^M lob. 

(v) The under hand lob is used by beginners for both pass- 
ing and shooting The ball held in both hands is delivered by 
a forward upward swing and released at about shoulder level 
As this is a slow throw and easily intercepted its use should be 
discouraged except for short passes between players near to- 
gether, for example, between players in the circle It is some- 
times very effective, if used at knee height thus 
In netball, the player may not ran with the ball and must 
pass it withm three seconds of receiving il Hence football and 
hockey are progressions on netball as character training games, 
because the football player passes the ball because he believes 
it to be the right thing to do and not, as in netball, because 
of a ruling thus exercising the additional opportunities for 
judgment and control 

In catching a ball of netball site, both hands arc used, 
though as players get more expert, a quick scooping in of the 
ball with one hand can be coached There must be some ‘give’ 
m the hands and arms as the ball is caught. Many catches 
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bounce out of the player's hands, because of this stiffness in 
catching, and elasticity should definitely be coached 
A practice in which the aim is to catch the ball with as little 
noise as possible on impact, trains elasticity. 

BALL HANDLING PRACTICES 

It is not proposed here to describe practices in detail, or to give 
an exhaustive list of practices for netball or for any other game 
Teachers can and should make up practices to suit the needs 
of their classes 

The following lists of practices and minor team games are 
arranged in something of a progressive order of difficulty They 
are illustrative of possibilities, but every student will be able to 
think of further examples that might be included in such a 
list 

(i) Individual ball handling practices are introduced from 
the Infant school up The children, at first, practise freely and 
the teacher adds limitations as the class improves in skill so 
that they use the ball in place and then moving slowly and later 
quickly about the space 

No child keeps any other back by missing the ball, and all 
can progress at their own rate in becoming skilful Small or 
large balls may be used These practices merge into the many 
practices in twos, non competitive and competitive 

(n) Team or section ball practices Here one big ball or 
bean bag to a team or section of three to four, is the standard, 
and such practices can only be of value when the average 
players are sufficiently expert not to keep dropping the ball 
Such practices will first be taken as practices, without com 
petition and later competitively 
Examples are 

Keep the Ball Moving (P ) 

Running Arch Ball 
Running (or Bouncing) Circle Catch 
Corner Spry— ball thrown or bounced 
In this type of practice there is no opposition to catching 
but players need to be coached to pick up and handle the ball 
quickly and to throw in good form so that the receiver can take 
the catch. 
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In New combe the ball is thrown and caught over a rope 
and scoring is as m Badminton (see Fig 19) The player needs 
to anticipate where the ball is coming, and a variety of well 
placed throws are called for With a court a third the size of 
a netball court and not more than four to five players there is 
space for quick footwork to be useful Plajers should be 
coached to catch and throw quickly so that the opposing side 
cannot anticipate their movements and also to place their 
returns where the opposing court is temporarily uncovered 

Goal shooting is a special form of throw Shooting practices 
and contests and goal shooting rounders (Fig 33) train skill 
here 

DODGING AND MARKING 

Dodging is easier for children than is marking because the 
dodger has the initiative where the marker must try to antici 
pate what the dodger is going to do and act on that 

Quick footwork and alertness to sum up the situation are 
called for 

Examples of games which train this alertness are — 

In twos try m turn to stand on the other s Shadow 
Dodge and Mark m Twos and all forms of Dodge 
Ball 

One against Three ( P ) 

AM forms of Tag 

These activities need plenty of space or there may be 
collisions 

Examples of ball practices training dodging and marking 
are — 

Intercepting in Threes (P ) 

Team Passing in Fours 
Circle Pass Out 

Marking may be defined as keeping within arm s length of 
one s opponent and between her and the ball When children 
are told to mark in this sense it should be made clear what is 
expected of them or they will seem to themselves always ta 
be m the wrong 

The coach must be careful that in marking there is no push 
ing or obstructing of the opponent 
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Minor teams games can be used as a preparation for netball, 
such as — 

Island Ball (GWP) 

Captain Ball 
Post Ball 

Skittle Ball (Fig 30) 

Of this type of game Island Ball (Fig 17) and Captain Ball 
(Fig 16) and Square Ball (GWP) (Fig 32) are artificially 
kept open by some players being posted in spaced circles 
In the Post Ball and Skittle Balls type o£ game, the players 
have freedom to move about more, and they can run after and 
crowd round the ball This tendency must be coached, so that 
the players dodge away from the player having the ball rather 
than to her, and try to place themselves in a useful position 
unmarked, to receive a pass 

Players must also be coached to see which of their side are 
thus free, and to pass to them 
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The games of this type may take the place of netball as a 
class game, for the Primary or Secondary School, because 
they allow of relatively more players to a given space than 
netball does 

NETBALL PLACES AT THE START OF PLAY 

Throughout, the members of the team whose Centre takes 
the first pass are known as the Attackers, those of the opposing 
team as the Defenders, thus teams alternate as Attackers and/ 
or Defenders throughout the game 

The Attackers Centre, when taking the first pass, must have 
one foot oji the Centre Spot (Fig 20) while the Defender’s 
Centre may choose her position anywhere within the Centre 
Court, but at least three feet from the Centre Spot 
Each member of the Defenders team decides where her 
opponent is to stand within their shaded area (Fig 20) while 
she can stand anywhere within this area Opponents will thus 
not necessarily be side by side 
Positions once taken up must be held till play starts 
Defenders should use their freedom to place themselves in 
the best position for marking 
This freedom is to counteract the advantage of the attackers 
in having the first pass 

THE COACHING OF NETBALL 

Any coach needs to know not only the rules and the names of 
the places in the game, but also the work of players in the 
different places on the court. 

Netball is essentially a game in which the players play in 
opposing pairs, each one being continually responsible either 
for dodging and getting free from her opponent, or for marking 
her and preventing the ball getting to her 
The goal shooter should have more getting free than mark 
mg to do She should be an accurate shot from any point in the 
circle, and, at first she should be encouraged to shoot, every 
time she gets the ball, however difficult the shot may appear 
to be 

The whole object of the game is to get as many shots at goal 
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as possible The greater the number attempted the greater the 
number likely to be successful 

Beginners should always be urged to shoot and not to pass, 
once they are in the circle To fail to attempt a shot, because of 
lack of self confidence and courage is a sjnvpmm oi an. 
emotional state that games should help the individual to 
overcome 

With practised shooters the question of lack of courage does 
not arise, and passing in the circle that is the result of under 
standing and mutual tactics is valuable if not overdone 

the work of attacking places 
The attack is allowed in the shooting circle She should feed 
the goal shooter and should herself be able to shoot when she 
gets the ball in the circle 

When the goal shooter is taking a shot the attack should be 
in the circle ready to try to get the ball should the shot miss, 
to try to shoot again herself 

The attack will very often have to receive the ball from her 
attacking centre or centre outside the circle, pass to the goal 
shooter, and turn in to the circle ready to receive the goal 
shooter s shot should it miss 

The attack ing centre should for the most part confine her 
self to the right hand side of the court, looking towards the 
opponent s goal 

Her work is to receive passes, mainly from her centre, and 
to feed the attack and goal shooter 
In the usual seven a side game she should aim at keeping, 
during play, in the same relative position to her centre as she 
is m at the beginning oE play Thus, if the centre moves towards 
her own goal the attacking centre moves towards it too, but not 
so much and vice versa 

The attacking centre may well get out of this relative plac 
ing during play, but when she sees that her centre is getting 
the ball again say, after, a bout of shooting she should sprint 
back to her right relative place so that her centre will find her 
there to pass to 

On the whole the work of the attacking centre is mainly that 
of getting free and of feeding the attack and goal shooter The 
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attacking centre may not enter either of the shooting circles 
The centre should receive the ball from her defending 
centre and pass it to her attacking centre or attack. Actually 
she should do much more than this She should be a player of 
judgment able to size up the game's situation She connects the 
attack and defence players of the team For example, she 
should realize if one player, say the attack, is being very 
strongly marked, and tiy to get the ball to the goal shooter by 
way of the attacking centre, or by her own passes to the shooter 
directly 

The centre, also, should notice if a player is being over 
worked and direct her pass away from that player accordingly 
The centre must judge by how the game is going how much 
she needs to mark her opposing centre, and how much she can 
herself be the attacker In a losing game, the centre will need 
to mark her opposing centre fairly continually The centre is 
offside if she enters either of the shooting centres 

THE WORK OF DEFENDING PLAYERS 

The defending centre plays on the left hand side of the court, 
looking towards the opponents’ goal She receives the ball from 
the defence and goalkeeper and passes it to the centre 

Analogously to the case of the attacking centre, she should 
tend to keep relatively rather behind the centre, as at the start 
of the game 

All the positive work of the defending centre is however 
conditioned by the need to mark her opposing attacking centre 
She must try to keep between the opposing attacking centre 
and the ball, which very often means keeping between the 
attacking centre and the opposing centre 

If the game is going well the defending centre will be able to 
do less marking and try to help more with the attack, but 
marking her opponent is the work to which she must con 
tinually return The defending centre is off side if she steps 
into either of the shooting circles 
The defence must mark the attack unceasingly and she 
works with the goalkeeper to get the ball cleared from the 
circle to the defending centre, and to the centre, according 
to which is unmarked The defence must not leave her oppos- 
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ing attack but must follow her wherever she goes, trying at all 
times to prevent her from getting the ball. 

The goalkeeper similarly marks the goal shooter, always 
keeping near her and trying to keep herself between the ball 
and the goal shooter. 

When either the attack or goal shooter secure the ball to 
make a shot the defence or goalkeeper should move to try to 
catch the ball as it comes down (if the goal is not scored). 

A. goalkeeper or defence can often jump to secure the ball 
at such a time, or can tip the ball so that it is not caught to be 
shot again. 

When the goal shooter has been thus left unmarked while 
she shoots, the goalkeeper should get back to marking her 
directly the shot has been taken. 

Throughout the game the players have to combine co-opera- 
tion with their team with competition with their particular 
opponent The work of the goalkeeper and the defence is con- 
ditioned by their continual need to stick to and mark their 
opposing attack and goal shooter. 

The goal shooter and attack, on the other hand, are con- 
tinually trying to get free, to shake off their marker so that 
goals can be shot 

The centre court players tend to alternate more between 
attack and defence, according to how the game is going. 

One of the recurring difficulties in starting netball is that 
beginners fail to visualize the game as a whole and expect to 
make and receive passes from any player on their own side. 

It is therefore occasionally useful, when the players are 
already warm, for the ball to be passed down the court from 
the goalkeeper to defence, defending centre, and so on. 

Then each player can be told to be ready for a pass if the 
girl before her gets the ball The convention is not, of course, 
binding once the players improve in tactics and skill 
Later interchanges of places will be made, but beginners 
should learn first to keep to their own part of the c&urt and 
in a useful position relative to other players 
A quick way to reinforce this point after half time, or after 
a goal has been scored, is to direct each player to point to the 
player to whom she should ordinarily pass. 
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In coaching netball some general points arise. 

(i) Beginners tend to run to and crowd round or at any rate 
walk after those with the ball. The coach must aim at keeping 
the game open by continually spreading out the players and 
insisting on their keeping to their relative places. 

Often an active player will play out of her place and take 
other people's chance of play, as well as her own. An active 
attack, for instance, will sometimes play right up to the two- 
thirds line, beyond which she is offside. This means that the 
attack is taking the centres’ chance of play from them, and is 
not concentrating on her own main work of shooting and feed- 
ing the ball to the goal shooter. 
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The coach should deal with this kind of selfishness, which 
the other players cannot fail to notice 
Sometimes in a match a weakly marked attack might com 
pensate in this way for a strongly marked defending centre, but 
the use of such tactics would be a matter for the captain s 
decision 

(n) The interpretation of the netball rule that the ball must 
be passed within three seconds of receiving it leads to much 
poor passing The ball tends to be caught and immediately 
thrown in poor form, and to any player, opponent or not, in 
mistaken conformity to this three seconds rule 
Actually three seconds is, for a moderately skilled player, 
quite long enough for her to be able to decide to whom to 
throw and to make an accurate pass that can be taken 
The holding of the ball long enough to see to whom to pass 
should definitely be coached. 

(m) As players get increasingly skilful, they should be 
coached to pass the ball not necessarily to the correct member 
of their team, but rather in front of her, so that she runs for 
ward to catch the ball In this way" distance is gamed and her 
marker is evaded. 

(iv) Players should be coached to move into places advan 
tageous to receive a pass, while they have not got the ball 
Players should be continually moving about getting free from 
being marked or trying to mark. Some beginners stand arms 
outstretched to receive a pass Probably such players would 
benefit by going back to playing Team Passing or Circle Pass 
Out where the need for movement is more apparent still. 

Short, accurate passes that are difficult to intercept and easy 
to receive should be cultivated It is not always the catcher — 
that is the receiver — who is at fault in dropping or missing a 

Calling out to the girl with the ball, hand-clapping or finger 
snapping to attract her attention, is never a mark of a good 
team and it also calls the opponents’ attention to whom to 
mark. As the standard of play improves this too individual 
view of the game should automatically be lost 
More advanced play includes crossing over of centres but 
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beginners need to be sure of the game as a whole before tactics 
of this type are attempted 

Basket Ball , as played in America, is a game of the same 
type as netball, and is played with nine players a side and 
some fundamental rule difference The European Basket Ball 
rules have five players a side, which makes it of less potential 
use for large school numbers than is netball 

HOCKEY TEAM PI-ACES 

The winter games. Hockey, Shinty, Association Football, are 
all pla>ed with eleven players to a side and the formations of 
five forwards, three halfbacks, two backs and a goalkeeper 
While the ball may be hit, kicked, or thrown towards the goal, 
fundamentally the tactics and work of these places are the same 
in all these games 

Any coach of these games to be effective must know the 
duties of each place, so that useful positive suggestion during 
play can be supplied without hesitation 
The Goalkeeper usually has special privileges, details of 
which the coach should be sure of, as for example, kicking 
the ball in hockey or running with the ball in football and field 
handball The goalkeeper needs to possess quick, cool judg 
ment and to be able to sum up the games situation and act 
promptly She should be able to dear strongly to one Wing or 
the other so that a fresh set of players have the ball 

Goalkeepers should be coached not to stand too dose to 
their goal line so that the ball, having been stopped, dribbles 
in readily from its rebound 

Backs —Right and Left— have the special work of marking 
the opposing left and nght inners, when the forward line 
attacks but they must be Teady to cover any breakaway, of the 
opposing forwards, from the half backs 

When one back goes forward to tackle an on-coming forward, 
it is customary tactics for the other back to stay relatively 
nearer the goal to be ready to tackle should the forward still 
come on 

Backs should be strong enough to dear the ball to their 
nearest wing Tight or left- 

Neither the goalkeeper nor the backs should dear from a 
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goal across the goal, that is, if clearing from the right side of 
the goal, the pass should be made to the right and not across the 
goal to the left, because this gives the attackers an extra chance 
of intercepting the ball and shooting 
Half backs — The left half back marks the opposing right 
wing, the centre half back the opposing centre forward, and 
the right halfback the opposing left wing 
Half backs are, in a way, rarely in the right On the one hand 
they must mark their opposing forward and on the other 
having secured the ball they take it up to their own forwards 
and support the attack Yet when the ball is cleared they must 
be back marking their forward again 
Players who can do with plenty of continuous work can 
get it as half backs 

A half back must judge the strength of the forward she is 
marking A strong forward, for instance, must be marked con 
tinuously if need be, and support of the half back s own for 
ward line be relatively neglected 
Half backs may tend to play either too far back, so that they 
muddle and take the backs’ work, or so far forward that they 
are doing the work of a forward This latter tends to happen 
in practice games where the forward is weak and hesitant The 
half back should be coached to keep to her own work, and to 
her place relative to her own forwards 
The Centre half back should be a player of judgment who 
can be coached to distribute the game evenly between the two 
wings It is easier to pass, in hockey and shinty at least to the 
left wing rather than to the right, but a sufficiently skilful 
centre half will see that the right wing gets its share of the 
game 

This distribution of the game between the two wings should 
be similarly helped by the centre forward 
The Forward line is made up of Right Wing Right Inner, 
Centre, Left Inner and Left Wing 
The forwards work is to attack— to take the ball up the 
field and to shoot goals 

They should move up and down the field, zn a line with the 
centre forward, and their line should be parallel with the goal 
lines They must be coached to keep their places relative to 
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each other, and this depends a good deal in the first place on 
the centre keeping to her place in the middle strip of the 
field A centre who plays too far back, erroneously doing the 
centre half s work, or who is drawn out to play towards one 
wing disorganizes the whole attack, as well as taking other 
people s game 

The left and right outers or vnngs must be coached to keep 
out on the wing instead o£ converging inward as they tend to 
If the wings are to keep on the wing, however, the coach 
must see that they get the ball passed out to them and so have 
chances of play 

The Inners — left and right— are responsible for working 
with their centre forward and for feeding their wing In the 
circle they should be quick to shoot. While inners have chances 
of themselves dribbling the ball up the field they must be able 
to give and to take small accurate passes from the forwards 
either side of them in the forward line They also must not 
play far back, so that they muddle the half back and take her 
work from her 


HOCKEY— COACHINC POINTS 

Shinty is a kind of poor man s hockey, and it can be considered 
as a preparation for playing hockey later While the shinty 
sticks and balls are cheaper than are hockey apparatus, neither 
shinty nor hockey can be played with safety on too rough, 
uneven a surface, which can make the ball rise dangerously 
Every player must know how to hold the stick, with the 
nght hand below the left The sticks should not be too long 
for children, or, if hockey sticks, too heavy For longer hits 
the hands will be higher up the stick, for dribbling nearer 
the head of the stick 

Preliminary practices so that the child knows how to use 
the stick are essential Unpractised players can be a danger to 
others 

Two outstanding points generally need coaching m begin 
ners games — 

(1) running after and crowding round the ball, and 
(u) playing a hit and run' game 
The tendency to crowd must be eliminated gradually It 
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partly results, however, from children wanting a turn with 
the ball at all costs when the players do not understand the 
game as a whole and are not skilful enough to play quic y an 
get the game distributed well between the twenty two players 
More practices that give turns with balls instead of so much 
competition are probably wanted 

The beginners’ first idea with a stick and ball is to hit the 
ball hard and run after il . , , , 

Actually the ball should be taken up the field by being 
dribbled always under the control and w.thmreach of the 
dribbler, or passed so that the receiver can take the pass, rather 
across the field, than straight ahead . f _ds 

The players who should use maximum hits are the forwards 
in shooting and tl.e backs and goalkeeper in clearing and, on 
occasion, the half backs child 

should and suck and^ft balls on be used if 

hard balls are not available 

PRELIMINARY PRACTICES FOR SHINTY AND HOCKEY 

(i) Unopposed practices child This 

(a) Dribbling predict A tall"” £ P arc 

practice is best taken a '°,"f jjTo nght of and in front of 
coached to try To « UP wmt pointing forward, first 

warnfanSe^— They should be able to stop with 
their ball at the whistle f <hootinz Here there 

(b) Hitting the shoulder behind 

”m from 1 Snbe“ractr sed ,n twos and combined with 

( c ) . , »he feet should be together 

be^fr^fan^he^should give slightly at the 

’^topping ofTlm ball and hitting back without delay 

ful extension of this . <trn t, e ,« really a strong 

to six yards and be easy to take 
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Players should be able to make these wnst flick passes per 
pendicularly to the left, and, later, to the right, first standing 
and, later moving with a partner 
(e) la twos running dnbbhng and passing 
(h) Dodging and marking practices 

(a) Working m twos the one player tries to dodge such as, 
by swerving with the ball, or while the opponent tackles 
Change activities and repeat. 

Many practices, of which this is one, tend to get superficial 
if done at too quick a rate They are often worth doing in 
slow time non competitively, so that all players understand 
what they are attempting to do 

(b) Passing in threes with one or two pla>ers to tackle The 
three aim at dribbling and passing before being tackled 
(111) Special technique practices would include shooting at 
goal, rolling m ( hit in’ is used m shinty) the taking of comers 
in hockey, and the unopposed taking of the ball up the field by 
the five forwards 

The adaptation of games such as Running Circle Catch, and 
Team Passing aie sometimes suggested As shinty or hockey 
practices such activities entail a high degree of skill in ball 
control They axe a good deal more difficult than they are as 
netball practices 

In starting a dass m playing shinty, it is not necessary or 
desirable to name and put the players into places on the 
field. Again some play forward, others back relatively, and the 
important thing is to get play going while guarding against 
roughness Undercutting the ball so that it rises must be 
penalised. 

All players should he coached to run during play, with 
their sticks low and so be ready to take the ball 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

ORGANIZATION OF GAMES (CONTINUED)— SUMMER FIELD GAMES— 
STOOLBALL, ROUNDERS — 'the good player' 

The summer group of team games includes, as the main 
school activities, rounders, stoolball and cricket 
These games may be considered as a progression on the 
winter games both psychologically and physically 
Psychologically, they are more individualistic In batting, 
for example, one or ttvo team members have, in turn, to work 
for the side, m trying to score, without the reassuring active 
team co operation that the winter type of game gives In bowl 
mg, fielding, wicket keeping or back stopping also, the mdi 
viduai is comparatively isolated There is the call for constant 
attention without the call for continual activity This is one 
reason why cricket is suitable for older girls 
In the winter type of game, the beginner usually runs about 
far more than is necessary in the hope of getting a turn with 
the ball In the summer games, individual work is more settled 
and static To be waiting, yet alert, as a fielder must be, 
requires considerable control 
Physically, the fact that a small, hard ball has to be mampu 
lated instead of a larger, less hard football makes the initial 
skill needed for summer games the greater This does not 
imply that, for instance all cricketers are more skilful than all 
footballers, but that a beginner would get a more immediate 
satisfaction out of trying to kick a football than he would out 
of trying to hit or catch a small, hard ball 

Big kicks at a big ball are the result of massive muscle group 
activity, the finer co-ordinations of dribbling and passing come 
later, but hard ball games cannot really be enjoyed at all until 
some power of finer co-ordination is attained The pleasure 
of attaining it and the feeling of adultness that such poised 
and controlled yet vigorous ability gives, is the greater source 
of satisfaction 

ROUNDERS OR STOOLBALL? 

Stoolball is a better game than rounders as a prepar ulon foi 
cricket but rounders has the advantage, for childi cn, til U the 
193 
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batsmen bat in rotation, and not for a continuous spell as in 
stoolball and cricket, so that interest is kept up belter for them 
A modification of rounders ruling in the direction of baseball 
would be an improvement m getting more frequent inter- 
change of fielders and batsmen 

In women's baseball, each innings lasts until three piajcrs 
have been put 'out', and each junior team is entitled to set cn 
innings of this kind. Batsmen put out in the previous innings 
are ‘in’ again m the next. Thus play ers who were ‘out’ first ball 
in the first innings, can hope for another chance of batting 
during ihe period. 

In a small playground, where it is difficult ever to score a 
rounder, scoring can be by points, one for batsman having 
reached the second base after a hit, two if they reach the third 
base, and three, the fourth base Other rules are modified 
accordingly For limited spaces such as playgrounds, rounders 
cylinders are preferable to bats, because they limit hitting A 
fiat surfaced bat is always better for Juniors 

Rounders should never be played to rules which allow the 
ball to be thrown at the batsman as she runs The base to 
which she runs should be hit out instead, or the player touched 
with the ball in hand 

The main points about play ing summer group games are the 
same for all games here to be considered. They include (l) 
catching and throwing, grouped together as fielding, (u) bowl 
mg, and (in) batting 

CATCHING A HARD BALL 

Catching, foT hardball games can be done with either both 
or only one hand. The difficulty of learning to catch lies in 
the fact that faulty technique is heavily penalized by the sting 
that results Correct technique, however, minimizes sting, so 
that children should first leam confidently to catch soft balls 
and netball balls before using a hard ball The ball should be 
watched into the hands Many catches are dropped because of 
failure to do this 

Practice with a hard ball should begin with slow catches of 
increasing height, before negotiating faster, more direct balls, 
that need quicker timing The hands should give slightly as 
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the ball is caught to prevent rebound and a dropped catch, 
and hand sting 

In making a high catch, the hands should be held with the 
fingers pointing up and slightly spread apart, the whole hand 
concave and base of the palms and the fourth fingers and the 
thumbs touching 

The fielder’s throw , for girls and boys, should be overhand, 
whenever speed and distance is important, as when the batter 
is scoring In the fielder s throw, the right arm is drawn back, as 
the body turns to the right, the weight mainly on the right foot 
The right arm is bent and then thrust forcibly forward as the 
weight is transferred forward m the direction of the throw, 
and the body turns sharply to the left The ball should reach 
the catcher between the shoulder and waist line Beginners 
should practise the feel of the movement two or three times 
without a ball A common fault among girls is the delivery 
of the ball above the plane of the shoulders, the hand by the 
head, so that most of the force of the throw is lost 

FIELDING 

Fielding involves alert waiting for concentrated seconds of 
activity, in which the ball is gathered and returned to the 
most advantageous wicket or base, within a minimum of time 
The fielder must first make sure of stopping the ball, by 
Watching the movements of the batsman even before he hits, 
and immediately beginning to get into the best position for 
intercepting it It is important to aim at getting behind the 
moving ball as far as possible, particularly for ‘ground balls’ 

A fielder should avoid waiting for the ball to come to him 
along the ground To run to meet it saves time and so keeps 
down the score Having intercepted the ball, the fielder must 
judge where to throw it and deliver it accurately Overthrows 
from ill judged, careless throwing in may well cost the side 
more runs than the thrower will herself make fn throwing 
up to the bowler, when there is no scoring the throw should 
not be so vigorous The bowler ought not to have to waste her 
energy in stopping unnecessarily hard throws for no good 
reason 
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BACKING UP IN FIELDING 

Backing up is an important pan o£ every fielders work. If 
the ball has been hit in the direction of a fielder fielders 
be>ond the catcher should move round in a line with the 
travelling ball so that should the catcher miss the ball the 
second fielder would get it and less time be lost and fewer runs 
or rounders scored. 

In another form of backing up, if the batsman has made a 
very long hit, farther than the fielder can throw a relay fielder 
should put himself in position to receive the throw and send 
it on 
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For really useful fielding practice there must be a good 
supply of balls, at least one to every two players, so that there 
can be plenty of turns m a short time Playground practices 
can be taken with soft or sorbo balls 

In the form of Quick Off the Mark, in which the class are in 
two ranks, one rank runs to pick up a ball and throws overhand 
to a partner It is wise to have several quick turns as far as 
space allows and then reverse The teacher should notice which 
of the catchers first hold up their ball and how many catchers 
miss their ball and have to fall out of the rank for it This 
tnay be due to inaccurate throwing as well as to poor fielding 
This practice can also be arranged so that both lines run to 
pick up a ball each and throw to their partner simultaneously, 
thus allowing more turns still, but double the number of balls 
are needed 

In the fielding practice in which the batsman bats balls m 
rapid succession to a semi circle of fielders, a stool ball is pre 
ferable to a rounders ‘rolling pm', as it is easier to make hits 
with it The practice takes up less space and is on the whole 
better practice for the fielders if the batsman aims at sending 
high slow catches To do this the ball must be dropped on to 
the bat well away from the body and the hit spooned Every 
one should have a chance of handling the bat It is not good 
practice for particular strokes but it does give the feeling of 
making a hit 


BOWLING 

Whichever game rounders or stoolball, is being considered, 
the bowling coaching is fundamentally the same The ball 
must be delivered by the simultaneous working together of 
the whole body, not just of the arm up to the elbow It is a use- 
ful practice to do the action of bowling without a ball three to 
six times over a marked line as a crease coaching for correct 
body movement 

In bowling a right handed bowler should step forward with 
the left foot as the right arm swings forward to bowl Beginners 
often step and swing right 

It is a common fault to deliver the ball with the elbow bent 
and the wrist flexed so that the ball goes up describinga high 
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slow curve instead o£ travelling swiftly and almost horizontally 
to the batsman. The bowler should be coached to keep the 
elbow straight and to swing through to point at the batsman s 
waist with the bowling arm after delivery. 

Some beginners tend to stand with the feet together on the 
crease and deliver the ball as a kind of high toss from the 
arm, without body impetus. This produces slow ill-directed 
bowling. . 

After a ball has been bowled, the bowling arm should swing 
on easily, continuing the movement, and the bowler takes a 
step or so on as part of the whole follow through. A ball that 
travels high and slowly has been held too long; that which is 
too low and runs along the ground has been loosed too soon. 
Sometimes high slow balls are used deliberately, so that the 
batsman may mistime them and give a catch or the ball fall 
on the wicket. 

In rounders there should be very dose co-operation between 
the bowler, backstop and ‘first base’. When the bowler bowls a 
ball that the batsman misses, the back-stop should be able to 
field it cleanly and throw swiftly to ‘first base’, who can touch 
out the base before the batsman reaches it. This need for work- 
ing together should be continually coached at first, and as 
many fielders as possible should have a turn of being ‘first base’. 
(See Fig. 23.) 

Bowling should not be confined to a few people who bowl 
well. Under-arm bowling, at least should be fairly readily 
picked up. Once ball control in bowling is gained, slight 
variations in speed and direction can be introduced to make 
the liming of balls, by the batsman, more uncertain, thus in- 
creasing the likelihood of mis-hits and of catches for the 
fielders. These variations are more definitely possible in 
cricket than in full-pitch-bowling games, and it is for this, 
among other reasons, that cricket can retain its interest for 
adults. In American baseball, the pitching is equivalent to 
over-arm throwing. 

BATTING 

In coaching beginners in batting, the aim, at first, is to get them 
to extract both satisfaction and confidence from their indi- 



Whether the bat used is the rounders cylinder, the stoolball 
‘fives* shape or the flat bladed cneket bat, it is important to 
get the weight of the bat, with the momentum of the body 
swing, hard on to the ball at the correct instant In cricket, 
where the pitch is long comparatively and the ball can be 
expected to pitch before it reaches the wicket, the batsman 
has time to watch the ball coming and does not lift his bat 
from the crease until he has decided what kind of ball is being 
delivered 

In rounders and stoolball the bowler is much nearer the 
batsman than in cncket, and the bowling is full pitch, so that 
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the batsman has less time to watch the ball, and to decide what 
to do In these two games, therefore, the batsman should hold 
the bat back and raised ready to hit, when lie faces the bowler 
to play There is not time for the batsman, after the bowler 
has delivered the ball, to draw back his arm and to bring it 
forward again to hit t 

In rounders, this means that the batsman, at the 'ready , 
should stand with the bat or cylinder pointing almost vertically 
upwards, and a right handed batsman would then have the 
right hand above the left, if the bat is held with two hands 
The bat is thus ready to be brought down and forward on to 
the ball Until chtldren are fairly expert, it is better to allow 
a flat surfaced bat for rounders, progressing to the cylindrical 
bat If success in batting is made too difficult, the game will 
not be enjoyed fully 


BATTING MISTAKES 

The rounders cylinder is held with one hand, a bat in one or 
both hands, but in either case the hand or hands should be at 
the end of the handle farthest from the blade A common 
mistake is to hold a rounders bat with the hands one at either 
end of the handle, the right almost on to the blade This 
lessens the effective range of the bat, and makes the hitting of 
short catches likely because there is no follow through’ pos- 
sible after hitting 

Another mistake is for the right hand to grasp above the 
left, that is, nearer to the top of the handle away from the 
blade This too, limits swing m hitting In all batting games, 
tennis and badminton as well as rounders and stoolball, no 
successful hits will be made if the tight elbow pokes into the 
nbs m hitting The batter must bend forwards or sideways a 
little so that the right arm has a free sweep 

Also, m holding any bat, hockey stick or tennis or other 
racquet, the first finger (of the right hand in a right handed 
player) should be bent round the handle and not stretched 
down it Such extension limits wrist flexibility m play 
In taking the stance for batting in rounders or stoolball, the 
body should face to the right, feet apart, body slightly inclined 
forward from the hips bat back. Only the head is turned to 
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the left to watch the bowler Many beginners make the mistake 
of standing wholly facing the bowler (See Fig 24 ) 


ROUNDERS AND STOOLBALL PRACTICES 

(I) Practices for Catching and Throwing 

(a) All individual ball handling work, from the Infant 
school up gives practice, e g 

Ball throwing in twos 

Ten trips with small soft and later hard balls 
Non competitive high slow catches which the catcher has o 
watch and wait for are best to start with, progressing later to 
quicker low throws 

(b) Practices for fielding 

Quick off the Mark . _ 

The form of this in which the players run to pickup -a 

hall and throw it, overhand, to their partner, teaches the k 
of sequence of movements used in fielding a a 

The teacher should look for (.) the first to hold up the ball 
from the throw, but as skill increases this will be difficulty to 
decide Class improvement is better registered by looking 

(II) how few missed catches there are missed 

Eventually no one should have to fall out to retrieve a missed 

“h should be emphasized .ha, a poor throw may result m 
a missed catch, apart from the mtcher not timing the ba^ ^ 
(r\ Fielders need to be coached to meet a gr 
fee^ together* behind their hands to ensure against missing 
This can be trained by the following type of !*“““ 

Partners about sot yards ^ t ba'k 
along the ground to other, who fields it and tnr 

“ “e r ba,l can be rolled a yard to ,he right or left, so 
that the fielder has to move to it catches 

(d) «• ™ 

to a quarter circle of players, w batsman must 

attendant backstop’ behind .the batsman The ba« , 

hit with a bent elbow, and not from the shoum 
straight elbow, as in distance hits 
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A stoolball bat vs better than a rounders cylinder for this 

P The batsman should have six or eight balls and should hit 
them out rapidly, not waiting to watch each one be caught 
(e) Throwing for height and distance Some pla>ers will 
have an inborn capacity for making long throws, others may be 
taught to throw quickly, accurately, and in correct form for 
short distances, but never strongly 
( 11 ) Practices for Batting 

(a) Batting in twos One partner has a bat and six to eight 
balls, and at ‘go’ hits the balls in quick sucession to her partner 
30 to 40 yards away The partner fields and rolls back the balls 
Such a practice needs plenty of space, and all the hitting 
should be made parallel across the space to avoid accidents 
Stoolball bats are preferable to rounders cylinders for this 
practice, because with them more hits are registered 

(b) Group batting practices economize bats and balls One 
player bats another bowls, a ‘backstop’ fields behind the bats- 
man, and the rest of the team fields 
Though by changing round, players get practice in batting, 
bowling and fielding the practices using more apparatus and 
giving more turns of a specific kind are preferable 
(m) Practices for Bowling 

(a) Bowling m twos to learn correct action All bowlers 
should work side by side across the space Distance bowled 
should be ten yards— the length of stoolball bowling pitch— or 
less It should be marked by two parallel lines eight to ten 
yards apart, or by flag markings on grass 

The practice can conveniently be taken at first with a soft 
ball and preferably in a playground with boundaries so that 
less time is taken in fetching missed balls 
Points to be coached have already been stated, 

(b) Group bowling at a stoolball wicket or through a hoop 
Here hard balls are used, there is a wicketkeeper and the 
group bowl in turn, and get fewer turns than in practice (a) 
Such a practice is for more advanced players 

Playground Games training for Rounders and Stoolball 
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Racing Rounders 

These are played “fhfsifobdl Longball ^ bttW 
the two, on the whole, allowing as it does the greater freedo 
and initiative to individual players 

STOOLBALL 

Stoolball is on the whole a game with a more add) _“P pe ^' 
is rounders The rules are more compbcatod »dakmU, 
cricket. In rounders there ' s 5 ar ‘ ly d a ^ n n whereas m stoolball 
man to hold back, she must hit an • balls and 

the batsman should have the restraint to block * ^ 

choose which to hit This makes th ga active also 

and judgment but with the possibi «tyo coached to call. 
In stoolball batting, thc P lay - e ” batrercalls 'Yes’ or No for 
if they intend to run for a hit T , . wlcketi the non hitting 
any stroke he makes in front o travels behind the 

batsman calls similarly for any 1 h ‘bye 

wicket or ,f the wicketkeeper toms’ « 

is run The batting side scores M many by ^ kMper ls 
they can run, and one test o e a cy g slde scores 

the smallness of the number :of y ^ bow led at each 
In stoolball, overs of eight „ to res t the bowler 

wicket alternately The over a 8*^ bowI „ t0 bowl each 
so that the captain appoints d ® hc stains in rounders or 
way It is a matter of tactics to Y ^ bowlers are 

stoolball to change their J 50 "’'” c n Se em to have got used 

obviously tired and directly e Xo arrange for a fast 

to them and to be ^ or cricket is 

and slower bowler to bowl al«™ te ly “ 
a usual plan, to make scoring less likely 

BATTING IN STOOLBALL 

in stoolball, the bat may be Wd ^l^e 

Children probably ” p-tohV ° £ * w ‘ d “ 

hand can be used comfi lhl , ball In hitting all 
swing with the whole a through the stroke to us hmit 

- *p— tc,y thc 
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point where the bat meets the ball, he cannot make a really 
forceful hit When the ball is simply blocked, as can be done 
m stoolball, there will, of course, be no follow through. 

In stoolball, the batsman should stand m front of, but •well 
away from, the wicket There is no 'hit wicket' rule as in 
cricket, but to stand too near impedes the swing back for batt- 
ing The batsman should stand so that the wicket can just 
be touched comfortably with the bat at arm’s length Batsmen 
should be trained to stand away from the ball to hit rather as 
in making a tennis drive If the elbow is cramped into the 
side, timing is difficult, and a hit, if made, is a poor one 
A. stoolball batting stroke that adds variety to play, once the 
rudiments are learnt is one that corresponds to a cut into the 
slips in cricket A ball bowled to the right— that is in cricket 
the offside of a nght handed batsman— is hit with the face 
of the bat turned outward and rather back, so that the ball's 
course is not altered but only slightly turned at an acute angle 
to the line of the wickets The stroke requires accurate timing 

‘backing up the wicket’ 

In stoolball, backing up the wicket must be coached. When 
a ball is being thrown m, the wicket keeper (or, at the other 
end, the nearest fielder), should stand m front of the wicket, 
which is between himself and the ball, ready to take the ball 
and 'stump' the wicket. And in addition, the fielder at the 
wicket should again be backed up by another fielder, in case 
the ball is missed It is therefore not just the fielder towards 
whom the ball is hit who has to move Analogous needs for 
backing m rounders should be coached 
Fielders, whose places are near m to the batter, will prob- 
ably get quick, small catches, and they need good eyesight as 
well as mental alertness On the other hand, they need not be 
able to throw any great distance The wicket keeper in cricket 
and stoolball and the back up in rounders have to be specially 
alert Children who have to near glasses should not usually 
be put to field in these near in positions A fielder must be 
prepared to catch with one as well as with both hands, but 
should always use both hands, if possible It is safer for the 
team interests 
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In stoolball, 'tip and run' should sometimes be played. It 
livens up die fielders and makes people who fumble realize the 
need for neat, accurate ball handling The fielding standard is 
improving when batsmen are beginning to be ‘run out’. 

BOWLING IN STOOLBALL 

In bowling, the ball must be deliv ered with a quick but smooth 
arm swing as differenuated from the ‘bend and stretch’ jerk 
of a throw All bowling in rounders and stoolball is under-arm 
In rounders the ball is ‘good’ if it is to the left of the batsman 
— right handed— and not below the knee or above the head 
when it reaches him It can thus be higher than his head on 
the way, as may happen in intentionally ‘slow’ bowling 
In stoolball, as in cncket, it is a ‘no-ball* if the ball leaves 
the bowler’s hands after both feet are past the bowling crease 
(See Fig 26 ) Bowlers, even so, should be trained to step over 
the crease with one foot, and to avoid sometimes bowling from 
the crease and sometimes from a yard behind it The length of 
bowling pitches in practices should always be measured 
accurately, not guessed Failing a tape measure, the length 
should be stepped out, counting a yard to a normal stride 
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It is also a no ball in stoolball if the ball, on being bowled, 
hits the ground before it reaches the wicket, that is the bowling 
must be ‘full pitch’ 

To quicken up the game for younger players, stoolball 
innings may be limited to ten minutes, each side to make as 
many runs as may be in the time limit This leads to a more 
dashing type of play and such matches can be fitted into odd 
half hours between sessions The method gives the added 
interest of a quicker climax 

Batting, in cricket, allows of a much greater variety of strokes 
than in stoolball or rounders The greater possibility of scoring 
while keeping the ball down.andavoidingthegivingof catches 
introduces the need for more skill In this sense, and because 
of the more skilful bowling possible in cricket, the playing of 
rounders and stoolball may be considered as a preparation for 
cricket Any of these games can be played with a soft ball, but 
once some degree of ball control is attained, there is more 
satisfaction in playing with a hard ball 

DUTIES OF A CAPTAIN 

Duties of Captatn—ln Rounders and Stoolball the team 
captain needs Co take responsibility throughout the game and 
to give the players a lead 

What the captain’s duties are must be explained to all the 
players, captain and team 

The captain (i) settles the batting order On the whole, the 
better batsmen bat early m any list 

(it) Decides who is to bowl and changes the bowlers before 
they are overtired or before the batsmen have got used to the 
bowler and are scoring freely from her balls 

Bowlers of differing pace and action should be alternated to 
prevent the batsmen from scoring 

(ut) Settles the places where the fielders work, people who 
can throw far m the deep, quick accurate catchers at bases or 
nearer to the wickets She is responsible for placing her field 
near in or far out and signing them to be ready for the strokes 
of certain batsmen, for example 

(iv) The captain only should call to which base or wicket 
fielders are to throw to, or whether, for instance, to the bowler 
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to save a rounder or to fourth base to try to get the runner out 
there as well as save the rounder 
It adds dignity to full games, when played, if the score for 
rounders or stoolball is kept. Score books are cheap or a pre 
pared exerase book can be used. The children get turns in 
trying to keep a score accurately, and a record of abilities is 
kept Children who cannot play can sometimes be brought in 
to score In any kind of a match both sides should have a 
scorer, and each scorer makes a complete record of the score 
of both sides 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Coaching — ths Training of Team Officials — ‘ Colours f — 
Umpiring, related, to Hockey, Netball, Stoolball and Rounders 

The teacher has two important functions with regard to games 
F rom day to day she serves as the coach, and during match play 
she acts as umpire or referee As a coach her mam work is 
teaching and training As an umpire her sole work is the im 
partial administration of the rules of the game 

Both as a coach and an umpire she should know thoroughly 
the rules of the game to be taught The best coach, for any 
game, is one who has herself experienced the numerous play 
situations as a player Again, a coach is more likely to apprec 
late the merits and value of a particular game if she has played 
several kinds of games For example, it is an advantage to a 
coach in hockey or netball to have played both games The 
experience gamed in playing any game, particularly of the 
same type— winter or summer— can be used in coaching other 
games 

While every coach should know from personal experience 
what it feels like to play to an average standard, teaching 
ability is of greater value in the long run than ability to play 
divorced from the critical power to explain to others how skill 
and results are obtained 

THE COACH'S ATTITUDE 

The players' attitude towardsgames will come, m the long run, 
to reflea that of the coach Usually the incentive to put one s 
utmost into play, to play to win, is sufficiently strong in players 
as to need little additional urge from the coach Play is nothing 
but a travesty if it fails to be hard and strenuous, to the point 
that the players must concentrate wholly on the activity, with 
out self consciousness A game that is only worth loohng with 
is either too elementary or too advanced for the players 

The coach, however, should be able to guide the players 
and co-ordinate their activites m any game, so that they can 
recognize the need, for example, for a player to adjust and 
control his activities in the interest of the rest of the team and 
209 
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of the result of the game T he beginner finds it easier to under 
stand the necessity for playing ‘all out’ , as in running after the 
ball, or throwing or hitting as far as possible, than for using 
intelligence as well, that is, using tactics, in play 

No game is worth playing if it is not played with the will to 
win, but side by side with this, the coach should make clear 
that no team has really won or should want to win if success 
results from unfair means, or even because of a slice of ob- 
viously bad luck on the part of the losers This attitude needs 
training The Junior school player, self assertive and indi- 
vidual in outlook, and uncritical of mind, sees only the crude 
fact of success or failure, and there is a tendency for winners 
to gloat about success, however attained 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PLAYERS 

The Secondary player can more easily be trained to take a dis 
criminating view of the value of success, fair or unfair Even 
this view is not entirely altruistic, for, m insisting on a 
meticulously strict standard m competition, the winners make 
it impossible for the losers to suggest, with any conviction, that 
they lost owing to any factor except that of merit m their 
opponents 

The far seeing coach while she will have pleasure in her 
team s success will really prefer them to play hard in the best 
spirit of the game and to lose the match, than to win by rough, 
unfair and doubtful methods An attitude of this latter kind is 
a direct reflection on the coach and on the school s tone 

In starting a Secondary School game, it is assumed that 
activities involved will have been built up by graded practices 
and minor team games so that players will be skilful in handl- 
ing apparatus and understand the shape and pattern of the 
major game A blackboard should be used to explain the game 
as a whole for to do so gives the players the opportunity of 
understanding how the team should work together and supple 
ment each other s activities 

Once the teams are on the field, they should start to play at 
once It is impossible to eliminate mistakes and, when the 
game has been tried, suggestions for improvement will be 
more readily understood and applied One thing a coach must 
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do dunng play is to talk, comment, praise, advise almost inces- 
santly The coach must always matter to the players, the play 
must revolve, as it were, round her personality 
If there appears to be no point on which to comment, either 
the coach is failing to see the play critically, or it is time to start 
a fresh and more advanced activity The players should be 
trained to stop directly they hear the whistle Useful comments 
on tactics can be made in this way, by stopping the players 
wherever they happen to be and then demonstrating, from the 
actual game, failure to mark and its results or suggestion for 
successful dodging and attack 

THE COACH’S MANNER 

The coach should be optimistic and interested in manner Any 
sort of sarcasm or irritability is specially out of place m dealing 
with play It should be assumed that the players want to excel, 
even though they seem slow to understand It may be that the 
coach has not made herself clear 
Praise is valuable, but the coach should avoid overpraising 
work that the players know to be moderate On the other hand, 
she should always be on the look out for effort and notice chat 
—for instance a good attempt at shooting in netball by a 
previously timid player 

The moderate player should be coached and encouraged as 
well as the good player The moderate people are as players 
shyer and more self conscious and have less physical aptitude 
and pleasure in movement for its own sake To make them 
enjoy the game is well worth while, for they are always the 
more difficult people in whom to arouse keenness and interest 
To sum up the coach should notice and comment on what 
is good play or effort, and where mistakes are made, suggest 
methods for improvement This is done mainly dunng play 
In games the coach must be ready to deal with the difficulties 
as they occur Some mam points that are likely to need coach 
mg m each game can be and should be learnt up before under 
taking coaching for example, batting in rounders, dribbling 
m shinty, the run and bounce in field handball 
The coach should continually be weighing up her available 
material and trying to fit each individual into play places for 
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which each is physically and temperamentally suited, so that 
each can attain a measure of real success 
Players, however, should not be allowed to become possessive 
about playing in their regular and presumably, in their 
opinion, best playing places This difficulty occurs more among 
older and more experienced players Any player should be 
ready to try to do his best in any place, if asked to do so by the 
coach or team captain, 3nd it is a good thing to mix people up 
now and again, so that the coach’s right to expect ungrudging 
acquiescence is not forgotten There is, however, the danger of 
confusing beginners by too frequent changing of their places 
Screaming, uncontrolled shouting and snatching at others 
in course of play should be firmly discouraged from the Infant 
school age Children do not enjoy themselves the more because 
they play carelessly They are quick to appreciate the extra 
importance and dignity that their play assumes as the result 
of control Girls particularly react to a feeling of inadequacy in 
trying a new activity by giggling and screaming The mex 
perienced coach is inclined to feel it best to make an ordered 
retreat to something easier and apparently more suitable, but 
a rather longer trial usually justifies itself, for practice and 
increased sureness in the players improve the tone of the play 

ACCIDENTS 

Occasional minor accidents will happen, but the coach can do 
much to minimize and prevent such happenings by setting, 
from the first, a controlled standard of play While the coach 
should take every care of knocks and bruises sympathy should 
be of a robust type Care should be used without fuss Hardi 
hood to stand occasional knocks without too evident self pity is 
part of the training play should give 
The coach however, should learn to judge between slight 
and more serious injury, and here knowledge of individual 
children s reactions will help A junior child is lighter to fall 
than is an older girl so that the latter’s fall should be followed 
by, at any rate a short rest Delicate but keen children need 
special care lest they overtire themselves, but such care should 
be unostentatious 

Every teacher and coach should have some knowledge of 
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first aid’, and m the event of what appears to be a serious 
accident, the coach should keep calm and discourage indis- 
criminate sympathy and crowding round by the rest of the 
class, if possible giving them something to do under a team 
leader while she herself attends to the injured child 

In cases specially of sprains and blows on the head , the 
teacher or coach may be called on to decide whether an injured 
but keen player should continue to play If there is pain on 
movement and swelling in an injured ankle, to continue to use 
the joint will only tear farther the already overstretched liga 
ments and muscle tendons, delaying recovery Further p ay 
should certainly be forbidden Similarly, if after a blow on 
the head a child is pale and any slightest degree of concussion 
is suspected, further play should be prohibited In such a 
matter the teacher must take the responsibility of the de 
cisions even against the judgment of the team and player 
concerned 


THE TRAINING OF TEAM OFFICIALS 

On the coach tail the duties of training team officials and advrs 

mgastotheadmm.strat.onoftheclubaffa.rs but more and 

more, as officials become competent can the coach retire into 
the background, her influence becoming more indirect but no 

le The r choormg of representative teams for matches is always 
a matter ofsome moment It is unwise for the coachtotakeon 
the enure responsibility for the selection of teams S “ 
may act as an outside impartial adviser on u smsU. select.! in 
sub committee chosen by the players P J trying to 

realize the difficulties of weighing up merit and ry g 
do the best for the team in this matter reoresenta 

^““"bd^of bringing m persona, con 
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slderations. It is not a matter, however, that ought to be 
shirked and general guiding of opinion will facilitate dealing 
with the special case, when it unfortunately but inevitably 


If 'colours' are awarded to team members who have proved 
their worth to the team, they should be given sparingly, so 
that they remain difficult to win and so worth the earning 
‘Colours’ may be given, ultimately, in a season to all members 
of a representative team, but in a small school it might be 
well to limit the number of 'colours’ to be awarded m any one 
year In some schools, a player has to be recommended for his 
play Ul three matches as well before a ‘colour’ can be earned 
’Colours’ should be re won each season The captain, in con 
sultation with the coach and possibly with a small committee 
of players, should decide on the award of ‘colours’ If the 
captains position and personality are strong enough, the 
captain and coach alone is the better 

In supervising the election of officials, as the coach may do, 
it is of value to get the electors to consider shortly, first of all, 
what qualities they should look for m choosing 

THE TEAM CAPTAIN 

A. team captain must not be chosen because she is just an 
individually brilliant player, she must be a leader as well, 
whose judgment will be respected and from whom orders and 
rebukes even, will be accepted. Selfish people never make good 
officials, for a club official must be generous of energy The 
team captain, too, will need to be far seeing in representing 
the dub and courteous in relation to other teams She must set 
an example by being punctual at matches and practices She 
arranges for such matters as marking out of the ground, having 
apparatus ready, securing an umpire, and entertaining the 
visiting team She should also be able to umpire and to coach 
her team 

It should be dear that a captain, in getting honour in office, 
also takes on responsibility and the likelihood of having to 
meet adverse criticism Players owe it to their elected captain 
to support her ev en to their own temporary discomfort. 
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THE SECRETARY" 

A. secretary who is to manage the club business should have 
goodwill and a dear head rather than playing ability At first 
the coach should advise about the procedure in calling meet 
mgs, keeping minutes, sending challenges about matches, 
ordering and paying for dub apparatus and the keeping of 
accounts A secretary who writes illiterate letters on dirty 
scraps of paper, dela>s her replies and muddles dates, brings 
discredit on her dub 

Most teams play the same dubs or schools regularly, and it 
is usual for each dub in turn, yearly, to do the challenging, 
that is, the writing first, to suggest playing 

Usually two matches are played, the first on the challenger’s 
ground In the event of bad weather, the officials, captain and 
secretary, of the home* ground, are responsible for ‘scratch 
mg , that is, for deciding not to play and for letting the visitors 
know It is specially important to deade early enough for the 
visiting team to cancel their arrangements comfortably 
The coach should advise about the buying of dub apparatus 
and as to its care Again, there should be a committee of players 
who should be made responsible The lack of care of common 
dub property is only too frequent, but if the players realize the 
cost and have had a hand in getting what they believe to be 
the most useful apparatus, they will be more likely to co- 
operate m preserving it Such general training of players is 
likely to be an asset in similar departments of community life 

UMPIRING 

Umpiring — Just as a captain needs to be more than a good 
player, so an umpire needs to bnng more to the work than a 
detailed knowledge of the rules The task asks of him maturer 
qualities such as self reliance, independence, power of 1m 
partial judgment and indifference to uninformed criticism 
Helping with coaching is, to some extent, a preparation for 
umpiring, and a certain amount is learnt by watching others 
skilled m the work, but it is only by actual experience that the 
individual becomes a confident, reliable umpire 

The purpose of an umpire is to safeguard the right spirit m 
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the game she is controlling Her position with regard to the 
game is somewhat lihe that of a chairman of a meeting She 
must be impartial throughout, but ready to decide any issue 
promptly in time of difficulty. 

An umpire not only needs to know the rules o! the game, she 
also needs to know when and how far to enforce them Begin 
ners at umpiring are often afraid to take responsibility and 
whistle too little, and while an umpire does not want to be 
conspicuous, her influence should be felt by the teams It is a 
sound practice for the beginner to decide that she will whistle 
for the next dearly marked infringement of rules and act upon 
this decision, showing herself and the teams that she is not to be 
ignored 

‘holding the whistle' 

On the other hand, experienced umpires have to judge when 
to hold the whistle’, that is, when not to whistle for an in 
fringement A forward fouled by an opponent in the shooting 
cirde m hockey should be given the chance of making her shot, 
for instance 

It can be assumed that an umpire should be impartial and 
players should never question the umpire’s decision at any 
time An umpire should be pleasant and exhibit an unemot 
lonal, unperturbed detachment of manner, not giving the 
triumphant effect of trying to catch out players 

Offences that must be penalized from the first are those 
leading to rough, dangerous play If a game shows any signs of 
becoming Tough the players must be kept in check Other than 
this, when a game is first started with beginners, rules are 
introduced gradually as the need for them arises 

When umpiring a game £ot beginners the infringement of 
a rule should be named and a sign given to indicate the direc 
tion of the free pass For more experienced players signing is 
enough 

The umpire needs to arrive m good time, equipped with a 
current book of the rules, two pencils and paper to record the 
score, and a reliable watch An umpire should remember that 
she has an active part to take and dress suitably She should for 
instance, wear low heeled shoes. Even to blow a whistle 
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promptly and firmly, so that all can hear, is a matter of prac 
tice Nothing is more disconcerting to the beginner than find 
mg she cannot command attention at the crucial moment 
The umpire of winter games has a more active time than 
one for summer games 

THE HOCKEY UMPIRE 

In umpiring for hockey, and other similar winter games, there 
are preferably two umpires and each ‘takes’ one half of the 
field and one side line They do not change over at half time 
This means that the umpire whistles for all infringements and 
other happenings that occur within her half of the field and 
also when the ball goes out over any part of one side line If 
following umpire A's whistling the ‘roll in’ is taken in umpire 
B’s half of the field, umpire B is responsible for the conduct 
of it Thus umpire A does not interfere with play in umpire 
B's half of the field 

It is usual for the visiting umpire to be given the choice of 
ends and for the umpire in whose half a goal is scored to whistle 
to restart the game Both umpires should keep the time and 
should arrange beforehand who in each half is to start the game 
and to whistle for time One umpire takes these duties in each 
half 

The hockey umpire having ordered a 'roll m , comer or 
free hit, does not use the whistle again when the roll in or 
shot is taken, unless an infringement of the rule occurs The 
umpire needs to keep up with the game and yet not get in the 
way of the players 


THE NETBALL UMPIRE 

For netball the court is divided between the two umpires as in 
hockey, but in practice one umpire is often considered suf 
ficient She cannot afford to stand still and should be constantly 
on the alert for body fouls (Fig 22) such as pushing against 
shooters and should penalize them 

THE FOOT RULE IN NETBALL 

The- Foot Rule has been modified to allow follow through of 
any throw It now stands thus 
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/,) j£ the ball is caught by a player with both feet grounded, 
the player may move one loot in any direction any number ot 
times (within three seconds) and she may also lift the other 
foot but, before grounding it, she must release the ball 

(11) This applies to players who jump to catch and land 
both feet grounded. 

(m) If in jumping to catch, the player lands on one foot— 
e g the right— she may put her left foot down in any direction 
and then lift the right foot but, beEore grounding it again, she 
must release the ball 

For infringement, the umpire now looks for the grounding 
of the landing foot. 



-- « ax Hut pUycn who ut defending (end 10 mainly nurkiog) rrur In 
Tbt »rm » b*ld lout kr~ down natM the cppoimg pUya'i to that hot 
retirded. Umpire* mull be keenly nlcrt to nop tuch method*. 


A player may pivot on either foot within the rule limits, but 
not hop or drag her foot There must, m fact, be no change 
of place 

If bad foot work’, including 'running with the ball’, is 
penalized early, the umpire will have shown she knows what 
standard of play to look for, and play is likely to be kept at a 
satisfactory level The umpire should know which centre has 
the centre pass each time and should announce it after the 
goal score, before restarting The umpire needs to take special 
care to record every goal in games like netball, where goals 
are often numerous 

ROUNDERS AND STOOLBALL UMPIRES 
Summer games, such as rounders and stoolball, have the 
same need for umpires willing to take responsibility 
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In rounders there are preferably two umpires (See Fig 23 ) 
The batsman's umpire calls 'no ball’ for those balls above the 
head and below the knees of the batsman, and gives decisions 
relating to first and fourth bases, to backward hits and to 
catches 

The bowler's umpire decides 'no balls’, that is, balls that are 
wide or on the left side of the batsman, and she makes decisions 
relating to second and third bases Decisions are given with 
out appeal, and must be immediate and clearly called The 
two umpires change positions after each team has had an 
innings 

In stoolball and cricket no decision about players being 
‘out’ is given by the umpire unless the players appeal ‘How’s 
that?’ is the accepted cricket expression 

There are two umpires, one for each wicket The batter's 
umpire stands well out at square leg (see Fig 25) and decides, 
if asked, about players being 'run out* and announces, as short 
runs, those in which the batsman turns for a second run with 
out touching the wicket with the bat Such a run does not 
count 

The bowler's umpire stands as nearly as he can in line with 
the wicket behind the bowler (see Fig 25), so that he can see 
if the batsman is out ‘body before wicket’ The bowler s umpire 
decides if the batsman is bowled’ 'caught’, 'run out' He also 
counts the overs eight 'good' halls in stoolball and six in 
cricket, and calls 'no balls’ ‘No-balls’ do not count as 'good* 

After the last ball of the over has been delivered and any 
runs made from it are completed, the umpire calls 'over and 
the ball is then 'dead* Inexperienced umpires often call ‘over’ 
immediately the ball is bowled, whether it has been hit or not 

At 'over' the bowler s umpire moves to the new ‘square leg’ 
and becomes the batter’s umpire and the other umpire be 
comes the bowler’s umpire, with those duties, at the other 
end of the pitch 

Umpires should be clear that, if the batsmen are running 
and the fieldsman manages to hit the wicket, the batsman 
nearer to the hit wicket is out , whether the batsman have 
crossed or not The run attempted is not scored and the bats- 
man still in’ goes back to his original wicket 
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At the beginning o£ the gnme the umpires, in consultation 
with the captains, should decide ivhat are to be boundary hits 
and how many runs these are to score, without being actually 
run An even number is usual so that the batsmen do not need 
to change ends Here and in rounders the number of innings 
should also be decided before play begins 

An efficient umpire can give a game dignity She gains the 
confidence of the players and so enables them to concentrate 
on the play, not on the scoring A teacher s task with regard to 
umpiring is twofold. She needs to be able to umpire herself. 
She should also by example and by teaching train the older 
children to serve as umpires and, further, as players to support 
the work of the umpire 

The Good Player * —‘The good player’ is 'a balanced com 
bination of stylist, tactician and teamsman’ 


STYLE 

Style, sometimes called form’, is the result of correct neuro- 
muscular control to perform the special activities of any par- 
ticular game or sport. Thus style is differentiated from strength 
and powers of endurance of heart, lungs and muscles, though 
the more physical vigour is allied with style, the more success- 
ful the player 

The player who plays with good style co-ordinates the 
muscle groups concerned correctly and skilfully, with the 
greatest economy of effort Such movement appears easy and 
graceful, and comparatively effortless The way of clearing the 
bar in a high jump the shooting method of a practised goal 
shooter m netball, or controlled, accurate passing in hockey, 
are each made to appear easy even though they are known to 
require a high standard of control 
The special points of style that belong to each game or sport 
develop as the result of experience The beginner tries too 
hard and the result is clumsy, because he has used too many 
muscles If a beginner receives no expert coaching he prob- 
ably gets into uneconomical habits of moving that are difficult 
to eliminate later Thus from the first the beginner should be 
taught to play m good style To play thus easily is to gam con 
fidence and poise from the games and to enjoy them better 
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A foundation of playing in correct style will enable specially 
expert and keen individuals to develop their special ldiosyn 
crasies to the best advantage later 
The ability to acquire a correct style in play is much easier 
for some players than for others The ‘natural athletes’ set a 
standard of achievement for the rest It is, however, fairly well 
established that die finer points of play and tactics cannot be 
learnt until, in playing easily and in good style, the player is 
able to make several decisions rapidly In netball, for instance, 
she does not pay attention just to passing the ball within three 
seconds and not running with it Also, within that three 
seconds she must decide on the best person to pass to, and 
control the actual delivery so that no opponent gets the ball, 
and ensure that the pass is reasonably easy for the fellow 
teamsman to take 


CAMES TACTICS 

Tactics in play cannot be developed until a certain degree of 
skill and control, that is, style, has been acquired Broadly, the 
use of tactics involves the estimating of the strength and weak 
nesses of opponents and hence the regulating of individual 
and team methods of attack and defence 

Thus, individually, a defence, in netball, will watch her 
opponent carefully look for strengths and weaknesses and 
avoid being dodged successfully in the same way twice, or a 
bowler, m cricket or stoolball, may feed a batsman s favourite 
stroke, so that over-confidence may finally lead him to try it 
on a ball of slightly different pitch, and a catch results 
The team captain should be able to take a wider view of the 
game and settle the best tactics for the team as a whole In 
rounders stoolball and cricket, for instance, the captain has 
to use considerable judgment in using her bowlers and in 
placing fielders economically 

TEAM WORK 

Teamwork m games helps the development of tactics Tactics 
that result from understanding between team members 
attackers or defenders who know each other’s methods and 
have mutual confidence, are far more likely to be successful 
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ultimately than the more individually brilliant tactics of ex 
pert but selfish players Individualists can thus get practical 
demonstration of the value of co-operation 

In. addition to combined work of this kind, the keen teams- 
man would never be justified in taking an individual risk, if 
failure would let down the team Thus for a forward to retain 
the ball too long without passing, and to risk being tackled 
when tired, is bad teamwork. 

The coach will aim at teaching, by a graduated series of 
training games and practices, (1) good form or style , (n) think- 
ing ahead and making the best of situations, that is tactics and 
(m) combined team play As skill and endurance increase so 
will develop possibilities for more astute and discriminating 
tactical play, both individually and from the point of view of 
the team 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Competition— its place , values and dangers in Games — 
Matches — Tournaments 

In Movement Training as m all Education, there is an effort 
to play down the importance and stimulus of competition 
There is, in fact, enough of it in life, without stressing it for 
children 

Competition is pleasant for expert performers— though not 
probably helpful for their acceptance as people— but it is 
depressing for poor performers 

The aim in Movement Training is for children to compete 
against their own best standard, whilst progressing at their 
own rate 

All the same, competition does enter into games and 
athletics and it needs to be (i) used judiciously as far as it is 
used and (u) played down somewhat by the teacher, who 
should have an objective point of view about it. 

The value of competition in play increases with age and 
development of skill Competition supplies a growing reason 
and stimulus for effort It makes occasions for that possibly 
short but strenuous testing of oneself that calls for the maxi 
mum skilful use of the whole body Side by side with the 
physical focusing of effort is the mental focusing that entails 
the power to make oneself endure, to hold on as long as others 
in spite of fatigue and to keep imperturbable using physical 
powers as economically as possible, to attain the end in view 

Competition is of two kinds 

All class work whether movement or games, has some 
element of competition m as far as no individual wants to be 
noticeably less creative or less successful than the class average 
The more positive and usually recognized form of competition 
is chat in which the standard is made by the best competitors, 
the aim being not just to reach an average standard but to 
excel 

VALUES OF COMPETITION 

The chief value of competition then is that its sets a standard 
of achievement In adult games, county and international 
223 
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matches are the objective, but the standard of play is known to 
vary from year to year, there exists, in fact, no intrinsic start 
dard In athletics it is possible to be more definite The 
average running high jump, for instance, for a boy of a certain 
age or weight, is known A jump of five feet, for example, is a 
fair average only, year after year, m the open high jump event 
in boys Secondary School sports Thus, too, times for spnnts 
and long distance races can be compared 

In class work, while the standard is that of ‘not being last', 
it is the better performers who interpret the commands and 
suggestions most successfully and so set a standard Even 
though no special praise is given, a class readily realizes who 
is 'good The provision of this standard of achievement makes 
greater interest m improving skill and capacity, it gives 1m 
petus making a reason for effort but causes annoyance if over 
done 

From this increase of interest and purpose comes a livelier 
concern to maintain standards of health, and to be not just not 
ill but to be at a maximum of fitness, so that increasingly 
better play and effort can be attained Training is not desirable 
or necessary for Infant and Junior school children, but the 
urge to good health habits that should come from the wish 
for fitness becomes specially valuable later in the unstable 
adolescent period. The value is both physical and mental 
Enthusiasm and ambition make temperate living and control 
of appetites a practical issue 

Then, too, competitive activities give an outlet and focus 
for emotions, which is specially valuable for the adolescent 
The need for incident and action, romance and colour in an 
otherwise plodding life, is supplied in a direct and not too 
sophisticated form Class, ‘house’ and school team interests, the 
discussion of form*, with the detailed understanding of the 
activity that results the selfless enthusiasm m the success of 
others and the ambition to reach that team standard of play, 
gives a continual outlet for emotional energy 
Organized games have reduced feuds and hooliganism 
between schools Unorganized pugnacity thus takes on dignity 
m the organized skill of properly played football or hockey 
between self respecting opponents 
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In school physical education there is less and less emphasis 
on competition If the child is always competing, he never has 
the chance to practise, and improve and consolidate his powers 
This trend is one that is going on not only m relation to 
physical training but in general education work Hence the 
trend of group practices’ which are not competitive 

DRAWBACKS OF COMPETITION 

The dangers of competition m play mainly result from poor 
teaching or a low tone of conduct for a whole school, which 
is again a reflection on the head teachers personality and 
ideals If the teacher starts the children on competitive work 
needing skill and co-operation beyond their age and under 
standing, the result is either very slow, dull work, or rough 
boisterousness All children must be trained, in simple issues 
first, to an understanding of the value of fair, honest play 
Unskilful play is often rough, especially with the added 
excitement of a competitive issue The too glibly assumed 
ideals of competitive play that consist in winning or losing 
well, and of playing fairly in the spirit as well as the letter of the 
rules, are not ideals that result automatically from playing In 
every case, the children reflect the ideals of the coach Unoigan 
ized street games are notoriously inclined to break up owing to 
petty quarrels Competition, without the gradual training in 
control, results in bad feeling, rough play, bad discipline and 
accidents— the bane of every teacher 

If, for instance, girls with no preliminary practice start play- 
ing shinty or hockey, with its new and difficult co-ordinations, 
hard ball and unmanageable stick, and the result is allowed 
to count more than the play, such a game is sure to be rough 
and dangerous Feeling will run high, for both sides can well 
be aggrieved To begin to play like this makes retracing of 
steps to mere training difficult, for the beginner has had a 
taste of excitement and has not the knowledge to realize what 
she lacks in skill 


dangers of strain 

The danger of strain, in competitive work, for highly strung 
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children, must always be considered Play must be kept m its 
place as play While the majority of normal children w ill stop 
with fatigue, representative team events, particularly, may be 
taken too seriously No child should upset her health for the 
sake of the team by continuing to play after senous injury 
received, or by worrying lest the best performance for the team 
or school should not be made 

The children should be keen, but the teacher, while wishful 
with the class for success, must retain a larger viewpoint. 

As long as the child is under the teacher’s care, the teacher 
is responsible for seeing that there is no overstrain As an adult, 
the individual is fieer to choose, but should have learnt how 
to choose wisely from earlier experience The deliberate risk 
of prejudicing health may seem to be justified, in adult work, 
hut such a risk is never justified for a child, particularly as the 
ultimate responsibility is not the child s but the teachei s This 
does not mean that children should be coddled or made self- 
conscious The need for action of this kind by the teacher will 
always be exceptional 


MATCH PLAY 

In match play the teams defintely play for the result and not, 
as in practice games, to learn from coaching In practices, 
individuals are encouraged to try fresh tactics and feints, and 
failure, at first, is to be expected In a match, only methods of 
play and tactics which the team can carry through with a 
reasonable chance of success are wanted. Thus the group or 
school must have reached a fair standard of play and control 
in practices, so that any picked team will have both skill and 
knowledge of the game Players must learn to play for the sake 
of the game first and for results as well as the game later 

Once a game is known, it is stimulating for all players, 
moderate as well as good, to have a chance of trying the feel 
ing of match* compared to ‘practice* play Coaching points of 
tactics and style take on a real meaning they work. Matches 
for moderate players are usually ‘house* or ‘team’ events, but 
if the team score is kept over a period, so that the match is not 
an isolated event, interest will be increased 

< 
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CHOOSING A REPRESENTATIVE TEAM 
THE SCHOOL TEAM 

To have a school team, which plays matches with other schools, 
.s an incentive to some extent to all players Interest m the 
finer points o£ the game becomes keener, and the hope o 
becoming good enough to earn a place in the team is a spur 
to ambition and gives point to practice ii v 

It is a good thing, too, for schools and dubs to meet socially 
for matches Petty mm.ties that too often extstresolve them- 

even though shlmay be the b« " ned but! 

to play may be unfortunate in ^ 1 , wlU havea chance 

to the teacher, it means that ano py ls the 

of trying what match play is like and in the long ru 

game and not the result that part in public matches 

In some areas boys, at any ra P ]esJ harmful for boys 

at which there is a gate Th s > tcIK ] s t0 t um the 

than it certainly would be ^gth^,^ and m thl3 rcS pe C t 
boys’ outlook too early to pro fr . rrners w dl draw a ‘gate’, 

is to be deprecated Only the best per 0U t of 

the boys will be playing the game , fif The 

it, and not, in the amateur P ■ q£ n f cs for the child s 
educationalist encourages the p > 8 » be made out 

sake, the exploiter of matches for the money 
of the childrens performance 

VALUE OF RULES 

Elaborate sets of rules are essentially the product of adult on 
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sake of the team by continuing to play after serious injury 
received, or by worrying lest the best performance for the team 
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does not mean that children should be coddled or made self- 
conscious The need for action of this kind by the teacher will 
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look and methods of play The value of rules lies in the stan- 
dardization of any game that results 

Rules are made and altered as the result of experience and, 
in effect, the players, in accepting them, put a handicap upon 
themselves to equalize the game and make the play more even 
and more evenly distributed, and to allow strenuous but 
prevent and eliminate dangerous play 
Thus the offside rule, in limiting the methods of attack, 
keeps the game concerned open and divides up and distributes 
the activity with more evenness The goalkeeper also, in 
hockey, is allowed extra privileges in stopping and propelling 
the ball, to help to equalize the difficulties of the position The 
rules in netball, which prevent running with the ball, holding 
the ball and knocking it out of an opponent s hands, ensure a 
quick game and prevent selfishness and rough play 

Matters settled by rule, such as the size of ground, ball, 
duration of play, limitations of apparatus, particular marking 
out, all make an improved standard of play m the long run 
for they make possible inter team and match play, which 
stimulate and direct interest 


TOURNAMENTS 

A. tournament is a series of matches to decide either an order 
of merit of the entering units or the best unit of all The value 
of tournaments lies in the number of people whom they in 
terest at the start Once started they should be got through 
quickly, for, if the competition is too long drawn out, interest 
is lost 

It is essential that there should exist no possible cause of 
dissatisfaction or doubt, among the units entering as to the 
absolute honesty of the conduct of any tournament It is there 
fore usual and convenient for all tournaments of the same kind 
to be arranged according to established custom, and the de 
cman of any ’point tlavmay be ^pecialVy advantageous to some 
players, as, for instance, which player plays which first, where 
this matters, is made by lot 

Two forms of tournaments are in general use — the 
American and the knock-out 
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THE AMERICAN TOURNAMENT 

In an American tournament every unit plays every other, and 
the final placing is m order of merit This makes fair com 
petition, and keeps everyone in throughout the competition, 
thus giving moderate as well as expert units practice It does 
however, take a comparatively long time to complete, and 
lacks the climax of finals which serve to focus interest at the 
end, in the knock out method 
An example of a scoring sheet for an American tournament 
is given in Fig 28 The scores for are added horizontally If 
the method is used for tennis a certain fixed number of games 
can be played— nine for instance If it is used for a series of 
netball or dinner hourfootball matches, the actual goalsscored 
can be stated, or, as in the sample sheet, two points can be 
allowed for a win, one each for a draw and nothing for a loss 
The putting in of the actual scores is the more interesting as 
it records form , and invites interested comparison It is how 
ever, a less fair way, because a gusty day, in netball, might 
prevent a team from winning by as many goals as on a calm 
day, or, with different officials there might be small but signifi 
cant errors m the time allowed this influencing results 



SCORE SHEET OF AN AMERICAN TOURNAMENT 
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THE KNOCK-OUT TOURNAMENT 

In a knock out tournament every unit that is beaten is elimi- 
nated This means that the moderate players tend to get the 
least chance of play, but such tournaments are over quickly 
and end with a stimulating climax As considerable advantage 
may accrue to a unit, owing to position in the draw, it is 
essential that Tegular procedure for these tournaments should 
be rigidly retained 

In arranging such a tournament, the entries should be 
collected by a fixed date and the make up of the competing 
units settled, teams in netball, couples m tennis, either by 
allowing players to enter m pairs or as a team, or by drawing 
for pairs or teams 

The names of the units are then put into a hat, and drawn 
out at random and written down m the order drawn If the 
number of units entered is a power of two, that is four, sixteen, 
thirty two and so on, the units are bracketed in twos in the 
order drawn 


ARRANGEMENT OF BYES 

If the number of entries is not a power of two there must 
be byes in the first round A b)e allows the unit receiving it to 
enter the second round without playing a qualifying match 
There are never any byes except in the first round 
The number of byes is decided by finding the difference 
between the number of playing units and the next higher 
power of two above Thus, if there were nineteen entries, the 
number of byes would be thirty two minus nineteen, that is, 
thirteen If the byes have been correctly calculated, the num 
ber of units entering the second round is always the next lower 
power of two to the original number of entries, in this case 
sixteen 

If the number of byes is even, they are divided equally 
between the top and bottom half of the draw If the number of 
byes is unequal, there should be one more at the bottom than 
at the top of the draw The rounds are called first, second, 
third and so on, but when four units are left m, the term semi 
final is used, and when two only, final In a knock-out tourna 
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ment the number of matches to be played is always one less 
than the number of entering units {See Fig 29 ) 

The one best unit is found in the winner, but the losing 
Unit, m the final, called the runner up, is not necessarily the 
second best unit, though it may be Any unit met by the 
ultimate winner may be the second best. It is sometimes im 
portant commercially, as when spectators pay for seats, to 
ensure keen finals, and, in this case, the responsible officials 
may decide to 'seed' the draw, that is, so far to arrange the draw 
that known good players or units play in different sections of 
the draw, thus if these units win, they cannot meet each other 
Until the serai final or final round 



Fio ag 

A inocl-out" tournament in which there are eleven coir a. There ere therefore fUIeen, 
minus eleven bye that u five, three at the bottom of the lnt ud two tt the top. 

It is possible to combine the American and knock-out forms 
of tournament, so that the advantages of each are obtained 
With a number of entries too large for one American touma 
ment, the entries can be split up into groups, equal or nearly 
equal m numbers and, if possible, making two, four or eight 
groups that is, a power of two Each group plays a small 
American tournament, each unit meeting every other in that 
group Thus all units get play The winning unit m each 
group then plays in a knock-out tournament, to decide die 
ultimate winner of the whole competition, in this way attain 
mg the stimulus of the climax in the finals 
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Planning a Games Period— Infant, Junior and Secondap— 
in Summer and Winter— m Playground-on Playing field 

Games periods should be as carefully planned as are any other 
lessons on the time table, so that, with the apparatus and 
marking-out ready, the dass can proceed, at once, to the 
activities Delay in starting, and uncertainty, prejudices the 
dass, makes them conscious of cold and causes failure of in 
terest and difficulties with dass discipline 
Winter games periods are more difficult to organize than 
are summer games periods, because of the likelihood of the 
players getting cold, but if techniques are practised immed 
lately where everyone is active this should not occur 
In winter periods there must be continuous activity of vary 
ing kind. The mistake most often made m organizing is to 
include too few items 

In the summer the tempo can be slower, though there 
should still be plenty of turns of activity 

By the summer more section organization and coaching can 
be delegated to group leaders By this time m the school )ear, 
the children know each other and have become used to work 
ing in sections Older children will be working in sections 
coached by group leaders all the year round 

Because of the extra problems of winter games periods 
rather more emphasis will be given to this work here 

Nursery Class — These children are three and four y ears old. 
Their play is largely unorganized, m that they are given 
individual apparatus, balls bats, hoops, and they experiment 
on then own with these 

The teacher will be active m taking an interest m and 
encouraging individual children as they seem to need it. 

For Infant and Lower Junior Periods, both old, well known 
and new worksWildhemrodnceATne teacher should aim 
at including a variety of activities, for instance, running and 
races, ball play, skipping, jumping and contests Roughly, the 
vigorous and quieter games and activities should alternate, so 
that Tests are obtained, not by actual stops, for which there 
252 
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should be no need in a av ell planned period, but by the more 
or less vigorous use of the leg muscles Compare Team Passing 
with Corner Spry It is usually as well to begin with a short, 
vigorous, easy activity, which ensures all being warm and sum 
ulated before entering on the more difficult mam work 
Secondary and Upper Junior Periods need to be taken in a 
playing field and for a longer time on end as differentiated 
from working in a school yard Some of the following games 
period arrangements are for playground and some for field 
conditions For older children however, the rase of a field is 
essential, if they are to play such games as hockey, shinty, fie 
handball, touch and pass, rounders, stoolball and footb 

“p“ke turns at umpiring and the teaser should come 
to act more and more xn a general a vls °ry , 

capacity In a large class, new activities are introduced to o y 
i group of the class at a time 

THE INFANT GAMES LESSON 

An Infant lesson used as an outdoor games period is from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length „ k tn 7 

A possible plan for games periods for children from 5 to 7 

m t l Free practice with apparatus -balls, ropes, hoops, bean 

ba ^n) A chasing game, e g 'Frog in the Sea’ If a new game is 

to be taken, this is the time in the ess°n children use 

0») Techniques Practices ^ but 

the same apparatus Here the te names’ skills 

progressively more difficult linuotmns activity 

are learnt, eg to keep the bal l m the air OR la n P J 
where the children aim bean bags into hoops, gr 
creasing the distance ~, P i, croup using 

(b) Technique ” TeT^ Sge of 

different apparatus, particu a y croups in which 

apparatus For example there might be g° P and ba „ s 
one works with hoops one with ropes, one svith Dais 

and one with skittles and “ a . - , ly p Cr ie Circle Chase 

(iv) A chasing game of a different iyy 
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Savage Sam, Island Tag or an All Against All or Wheel or 

All in Race 

Singing— that is, rhythmic— games if used, must include 
short bursts of vigorous activity to justify their place in the 
out-door games period They should be avoided on gusty days 
Indoor Games Lessons for Infants —If the infant games 
lesson is taken indoors the piano can be used in teaching, 
and singing games and dancing included 

Again, there should be an active start and finish to the 
l ess on, known and new work should be mixed and musical 
and floor or apparatus activities, there should be short spells 
of each only Some care may be needed to prevent disturbance 
of other classes by noisy work 

YOUNGER JUNIORS— OUTDOOR GAMES PERIODS 

The plan for Classes 1 and II Juniors outdoor games periods 
approximates closely to the Infant arrangement, but the Stan 
dardof both agility and endurance is higher Rhythmic singing 
games become of less interest as skill, and so interest, in tram 
mg games grows The time given for junior games periods 
varies, but twenty to thirty minutes is usual 
Competition becomes of greater interest to Junior School 
children Simple team games in which the issue is clear-cut, 
and the climax quick, are enjoyed under the teacher’s direc 
tion A strict standard of umpiring is essential To Juniors 
there are no shades between right and wrong 
With these younger Juniors the span of interest is limited 
They only enjoy relatively short games periods so that trans- 
porting them to a distant playing field is usually uneconomical 
of tune 

The lessons for younger Juniors would follow the plan for 
Infants, but as they get older skills and techniques of rounders 
and nctbalt would be learnt and the lesson end with a minor 
game 

By age eight or nine, children should be able to catch a ball 
and to throw or pass without hesitation, within the usual 
three seconds to the correct player, one of their own side, for 
instance in team passing They should also be beginning to 
remember to mark their particular opponent If infants have 
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had ball practices such as are outlined earlier, they should be 
able to play rounders with broad bats satisfactorily by nine or 
ten years of age 

SECONDARY SCHOOL GAMES PERIODS 
Older Pnmary School and Secondary School children from 
ten to fifteen are physically stronger and can retain their 
interest in the same type of activity for a longer time than can 
) o unger juniors so that it is desirable that their games periods 
should be long enough to get real improvement in more ad 
vanced team games Forty to sixty minutes may be allotted, but 
in the latter case, getting to and from the playing field may 
have to be included Secondary School games periods may have 
to be taken in the playground, but all these schools should have 
the use of a grass playing field, so that space and the choice of 
game is less confined The pattern here would be techniques 
and practices related to the major games of hockey, netball, 
cricket, and gradual introduction of the major games leading 
on from the minor games. 



Ideally, a class would play major team games (which does 
not mean just so-called national games such as football and 
cricket or even only hockey and rounders) during the full 
games period on the field with practice games included m the 
general activity group at the end of the ordinary physical 
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education period Some training practices cannot be taken in 
the confined space of a playground, so that a class of children 
might spend possibily the first ten minutes of their field games 
period in practising in groups, catching and throwing, field 
ing bowling and aiming before starting on the full game, say, 
of cricket or rounders 

Preliminary practices of this kind give all the pla>ers a 
chance of activity before starting on what may be a compara 
tively long period of waiting for a turn to bat or bowl 
As the children get older and techniques have been mastered 
the lesson could start with a quick warming up practice and 
then all would play the game Weaknesses apparent would 
form die basis for the practices in the next lesson 
There should be sufficient grass playing space for all the 
group to play the same major team game such as hockey, 
shinty, touch and pass, field handball or rounders or stoolball 
Netball is a playground rather than a field game but i£ it 
is played m the games period, there ought, ideally, to be 
enough courts for all players to play at once 
Just as in taking group practices, the teacher can do more 
and more cffectne coaching if all groups are doing the same 
practice, so if all children oE one age are playing the same class 
game, the coaching can be more easily understood and more 
progress in skill can be expected. 

Winter games periods of this kind are best suited by warm 
ing games- technique practices, and, in the actual games, the 
teacher, goes from group to group to gne coaching 

Here is an example of a Secondary School Netball Games’ 
Period— u ken m playground or on field 
Warming up Activities 

Running— dodge when you meet someone— Hop at Whistle 

Small ball each — throw high and jump to catch 
Technique Practices 

In twos. Dodge and Mark- keep Netball ‘three foot rule' in 
mind 

In tuoj, pricwn NelbiU-'hot rultt’-Onc, Two, throw a, 
> 00 >“P thangc to 

In twos throw into all spaces round partner, making her leap 
for the ball— coach footwork. * 
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In threes, quick direct passing, moving across the court. 
Game— Netball 

Coach footwork, quick directed passing and keen marking 
and dodging 


WINTER 'FIELD GAMES' PERIOD 

Winter games period Secondary girls (Form It) —The games 
are played on a field with space for two full games of hockey to 
be played at the same time The time is 45 minutes. 

(>) All have a stick and a hard ball and practise individually 
Then in a flank line altogether, practise dribbling the ball up the 
field Aim at keeping the ball just in front of and to the right of 
the right foot Hold stick right hand below left and let the elbow 
and shoulder lead the way forward Take the practice walking 
and then running, with frequent stops, the ball within reach of 
the player— not well ahead Finish in a flank line on goal line 

(u) Hit ball hard forward, avoiding 'sucks" Recover ball and 
repeat hit back Repeat whole six to twelve umes in all 

(in) Find partner and on 25 yard line, ‘bully’ in twos all starting 
at whistle Try to get or prevent ball going over goal line Short 
turns only Repeat three to four times 

(iv) In twos practice short wrist flick passes three to six yards 
between partners First take this standing Repeat, passing all 
moving clockwise round space doing dribble two to three yards 
forward and then pass and repeat (These practices would take 
10 to 15 minutes Everyone should be warm, and have enjoyed 
using suck and ball ) 

(v) Teams A and B play hockey on one pitch, the teacher 
umpiring to begin with Teams C and D play hockey on a second 
pitch A team member umpires The teacher umpires and coaches 
for each set for half the playing time (30 roinmes ) 

After each lesson the teacher should assess the weaknesses of 
the team and i ndude practices in the next lesson to improve these 

The above is art example of a winter field games period in 
which there is playing space tor two major games Whichever 
major game is chosen, the general plan is the same, namely, 
practices for the games, and most of the time given to the game 
itself 

If there is space on the field for only one major game pitch, 
together with some irregular space suitable for practices, each 
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halt of the class should in turn play the major game and in 
turn have organised practices for the game 



PLAYGROUND GAMES PERIODS 

In playground games periods particularly considerations of 
both space and apparatus in proportion to numbers limit 
choice of activities 

If there is room for two major playground games an arrange 
raent such as the following can be made 

Winter games period arrangement /or an irregularly shaped 
playground (see Fig SO) —It is for about SO Secondary school 
girls in winter and the length of the penod is 40 minutes 
The class works m four groups 

(i) One against thiec At least four turns so that all have 
a turn at being catcher 

( 11 ) Teams A and B Skittle Ball (The coach umpires for 
half the game) Teams C and D Progressive Captain Ball 
(Class member umpires in turn with the coach.) (15 minutes ) 
(in) Teams change over C and D playing Skittle Ball and 
A and B Captain Ball (15 minutes ) 

(iv) Long Tope skipping a rope per team All run m skip 
a given number and run out Repeat, increasing the given 
number 
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(v) Dodge Ball in Thiccs (small balls) or Lme Tug-o£ War 
—team against team 

/ % a ‘Third One out’ Players of three teams link arms m 
ns os, outside hand on hip, other plajers try to link to outside 
elbow of couples, who dodge II link is made, the third player 
must go , 

This is continuous running and a turn lasts about 20 seconds 
Repeat with a new team trying to link up 

INDOOR 'hall' GAMES PERIODS 
It may be necessary to take a games period for a large number 
of children tn a confined space, either playground or hall 
There should be, as always, an active start, such as an ‘all m’ 
file Tacc repeated quickly till all are warm This ought not to 
take more than two to three minutes and all the team moves 
together The class will have to move about m a relatively 
ordered way ‘Tag' and 'dodge and mark' are definitely un 
usable, because runners will collide 
Some games handling small apparatus should be included 
if there is room, e g dribble a tennis ball with foot The whole 
team sits if any one loses the ball 
Team file races can often be used but there should be 
enough teams to have not more than eight per team or turns 
will he too long coming round Races in which the space 
occupied by the file is the field of play are usable ‘Over the 
Legs’ (or outdoors ‘Over the Bands’) are examples A class that 
usually can only do limited floor work will enjoy the inclusion 
of some races taken from cross legged or long sitting such as 
‘Long Sitting Race’ (GWP) 

Dance and dance techniques may he used to finish off the 
period. Dance, however, as a regular substitute for a 
games period is a soft option for the teachers, just as is 
continual unsupervised football for boys Teachers of integrity 
will give children the chance of playing well-coached games 
A dance penod in addition to a games period is another matter 

SUMMER GAMES PERIODS 

In rummer games periods there is less difficulty in organization 
because there is not the same fear of the plajers getting cold 
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There is, houeser, more danger of accident in the hitting and 
throwing o£ liard balls, and games must be very well spaced 
to eliminate such risks In this connection it should te remem 
bered that the main hitting area in a right handed batsman 
to his left, that is, rather to the right o£ the bo ' vI " 

Again the periods should start with pre] [im.nary 1 group 1 P™ c 
tices as o£ fielding and catching, bowlmg bal “ ’® d D 

example, m the groups, A has six hits, B bowl and C land ID 
field Then change and all try in another position Evepone 
should hate a chance o£ acme play within the first live 

m The children, however, want to get on 

older'chrldrem cricked fp”S m these games, -conomn ed if 

to be played at the same time 

SUMMER ‘FIELD GAMES' PERIOD 

mg in four teams hard hall, form up in two 

(.) Quick Off the , 3 I “ jjfLds apart Start by throwing high 
facing ranks 20 yards to 3 £ r<; j dy Uss a,,, form m which 

parmer. run, to“ nek up ball ^^cr'toc'T.urns ch'£|e 
“Amoving one p.ace to die left, end gu. 

-satrs iCjjsss'ss-.Tttscs 
, ;z"i. sr ■ 

Team fielding P racu “ bd ^ back to 'back stop' 

<“ mmUteS) 
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(ui\ Team A and B play rounder! on one pilch Team C _and 
n pliy rounders on a second pitch (Because .1 » = ^ (S 
pUy ’three out, all out', so that turn! of batun S and helding 
alternate more quickly) (30 minutes) , t 

I£ the class game u stoolball, stoolball can be substituted lor 

rounders in the above plan . 

l£ this is done, innings should be timed and limited to 


minutes 

l£ there is playing space for only one game 
ume, some arrangement of the following type 
not, however, so satisfactory 


of rounders at one 
must be used It is 



A SMALL FIELD GAMES ARRANGEMENT 

Summer games period for small field or large playground, in 
sthich there is only room for one major game Period is for 40 
minutes, and the class is 30 girls working in four teams 


feffSiS 
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Rounders or stoolball-Teams A and B (20 minutes) 

tow. ng practice— in cnde »orfang m from 
circumference, throwing at flag or skittle in cen e ( Team 

(u) Bowling practice— Team C at one stoolball wicket. Team 

D at a second wicket (5 minutes ) 0 r 

(...) Arch ball rounders or Goal-Shoonng (Fig «)> “ 
Long Ball (G W P ) Am at havmg mo mmngs each A ne.baU 

U Teams^A “cLg. with Team. C and D hall way tough 
the period— that is at the end of 20 minutes sub 

For older and more skilful classes, Racin g. ro , l yed Wlt j 1 
stunted usefully for Archball rounders It ^ 
a soft ball because of lack of space for hardhm It 
training game for rounders and stoolball fielding 

The same group personn^l would be retoed 
weeks, if the teams were fairly eq y arrangement but a 
gets to understand the rot *“°“ hst of events W ifl save time on 
diagram posted up previously or , Team A, for instance, 

the field It will be seen lhat l .her t£ouah the period In the next 
plays Team B rotating togeth 5 ** Teain A rot at es 

period the teams should be rearrange 
with Team D, and so on 

ORGANIZATION OF CAME®' PERIODS 

Finally, the fo.nts , Hat must ^^“"reSge 
carrying out “ Some! per , ^ b ^ lds P appar atus, marking 

ments beforehand as to ( ) balance of activity in events 
out, plan of field posted up, (lv / sul tab.hty 

chosen, (...) convenient » 2 =»f 0 ^ ld £ y erJ- abilities, (v) 
of work to weather co , . ed f or keeping the activity 
economical use of space, an throughout the period Such 
and tuterest go.ng “ n , un “ 0 f D ^“!^y of apparatus and 
matters as getting ."“legated to different groups, so that all .n 
marking out can be delegate 
turn share the work 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Athletics-Avoidance oj Strain-Sports Events-Spnnts— 
Throws 

The place o£ sports and athletics in school physical education 
has undergone a radical change over a series of years. 

On the one hand the athletic view of school sports has 
always considered events from an adult athletic standpoint, 
though games skill contests, such as hockey dribbling, are 
included 

On the other hand, the increased variety o£ work taken m the 
average Movement Trsimnglcsson from the Infants school up, 
and die facilities for field games, has made the traditional 
sports day less necessary 

It depends on whether athletic achievement is looked on 
as an end in itself or as a means to an end, that is, as part of 
the child s experience and development 

There are three methods of competing in sports and 
athletics — 

(l) individually, 

( 11 ) by team entry, 

(m) competing against ‘standards' 

The competing of individuals against individuals has tended 
in school athletics to he superseded by competition between 
teams Both of these kinds of competition tend to culminate 
in a sports day or period, with the need for derailed organiza 
tion beforehand. 

If the competition is agamst ‘standards’, there need not be 
one sports day on which all events are decided, but competition 
can go on throughout the term. 

Thus for boys of 12, the running high jump ‘standard’ 
might be three feet and all boys who can jump this height 
gain a point for their house or team 

VKSJSZ OF SPORTS 

If the value of sports lies in the actual experience and en 
244 
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joymcnt of them, then there is definitely a place for sports 
which are planned not merely for the athletic children, skilled 
in running, but also for the non athletic, whose skill lies m 

other directions , , 

Sports afternoons for all have the values of being enjojable, 
of giving confidence, of letting the competitors have exper 
tence in cooperation, and in hiding self-conscto 
sports, m fact, become one of the many examples in a good 
school of 'learning by doing’ 

The sports to be considered here are those des gn 
interest, u competitors, as large a number, in any school, as 
possible 

AVOIDANCE OF STRAIN 

To mtnimue strain, only such events as can be “ndemken 
by an average child, and the technique learnt, during regular 

school movement training would be me ' , cv ents 

events and length of the meeting would be limited events 

would he taken, as far as pnzes and 

as possible against standards, ther j t0 benefit 

the order and choice of events would be 
the children, not to make disp ay or P dinary games 
Junior School sports might be carried out in an ordinary g 

period, and happen com P a ”‘‘ V h e J h ach in dividual competes 
In athletic competmom m which each . may p 

against a standard, graded s ]e strain m competing and 
throughout the term Therc IS , . very ch.ld who reaches 
to gain points for the team or house ' im port ant for the 

the standard helps the team J stan dard, as for the few 

moderate performer to reach aggregate of points 

specially able children, because it is the aggrega 
that counts for the team's success 

CHOICE OF EVENTS 

The events chosen » thcre 

all ages “f erne ^extl in a.m.nf throwing and the exer 
should be chances “ well as m running and jump 

^Thu-ur^wm tave more chance of being d.v.ded 
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among a number of competitors, instead of, as so often occurs, 
being confined to one or two specially fast runners or expert 
jumpers— the people with good leg muscles, heart and wind 
In a mixed school there must be different events for boys and 
girls, and it is undesirable to try to raise the girls’ standard by 
comparing results with those of the boys 

In sports if the significance of success is made too marked, 
winning becomes too important to the competitors, and the 
possibility oE non success a matter of anticipated discredit and 
ignominy The whole competition is then a mental strain, and 
while such intensity of effort may be justified for adult per 
formers, teachers will recognise the ill effects on immature, 
suggestible children 

It has been found that for children to compete in house or 
other team events is just as much strain as was the individual 
competition that team competition replaced 
Hence competing against 'standards’ and not against mdi 
vidual people at all is widely used 

TRAINING OR COACHING 

The question of training always arises in connection with 
sports Children of Primary School age should because of their 
regular movement training lessons be able to take part in 
properly arranged and safeguarded sports without intensive, 
individual special training 

It is necessary to discriminate between training and coach 
mg Training makes work of play while coaching makes play 
more interesting While the Junior School child should not 
consciously train for sports all school physical activities equip 
the child so that the sports can be of value and not of detriment. 

In, for instance, jumping all children from Infant days, 
leam to jump lightly, with loose, supple ways of meeting the 
floor, so that when high and broad jumps are attempted there 
is a cultivated flexibility oE the body that is the best safeguard 
of all against the jar of landing Sprint starts, in which the aim 
u l ^ e mar k* qu*cldy can be practised with interest 

The older Secondary School children may need to tram and 
benefit from u but training needs to be directed expertly One 
suggestion is that class practices might extend over some six 
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weeks before the sports meeting, in small spells only, possibly 
during the weekly games period 


limbering up 

Because w arm muscles give a better and easier output o£dfo« 

and are less likely to be strained, limbering up, 

mum efforts, is always desirable Such movements migMin 

dude running on the spot, llfl '" g ‘^, d u“ c y,ng the hand 
holding, knee raising to touch the forehea d,l mcku g 
forwards and sideways, body twistings, & 

trotting changing to sprinting S ‘ During rest 

taken in quick succession and q t0 avoid 

periods some extra dothing KaI ^ and supple 

catching cold and to keep tn strenuous 

Similar limbering down movements are used after 

effort 



SCRATCH AND HANDICAP EVENTS 

i ' scratch ■ event * one m win* ^^^““^“taiting 

wh^eMt^eless proficient runner covers only the course mmtis 
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can be allowed 
competitors are 
enter the water 

is thus the ‘scratch* man 

The usual placing of children in senior and junior age, 
weight and height groups for events is also a kina of handicap 
ping On the whole, handicap events m the usual sense ot the 
word are best eschewed The judging of the amount of handi 
cap to be allowed is difficult and lays the handicapper open to 
charges of favouritism, which, though probably quite baseless, 
are better avoided 

The events — that is, the rates and contests that make up 
the sports programme — can be divided into five groups 
( 1 ) Running races— mainly sprints 
( 11 ) Throwing and aiming contests and other games 
technique events 
(m) Jumps 
(iv) Agility events 

(v) Relay team races which can combine varieties of the 
other four classes 

Views about events suitable for different age groups vary 
For boys and girls from eight to eleven, one suggestion is as 
follows — Rat races of 50 yards for age eight to nine, 60 yards 
for age nine, 70 yards for age ten, 80)ardsfor age eleven, and a 
high and long jump for ages ten to eleven 
For boys twelve to fifteen are included flat spnnts of 75 
yards to 100 yards, for each age group, a long and high jump, 
hurdles 75 yards of sc\ cn flights of hurdles 2 feet 6 inches high, 
and a 100 yards relay race (four by 100 yards) 

Tor girls age twelve to fifteen are mduded spnnts (90 yards 
for aged twelve plus and 100 yards for thirteen plus), a high 
jump treated as a standard event, and hurdles and a relay 
race of the same conditions and distances as for boys 
The limiting oj entering for events It is suggested that in 
the Secondary School a girl might reasonably compete, at a 
sports meeting, in three events— a running event, a vault or 
jump, and a throwing or an event involving special games 
technique such as netball shooting, or football or hockey 


the length of his handicap Handicaps, m races, 
m time instead of length In swimming events i 
given a number of seconds start and the last to 
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dribbling — provided that there are no heats on the finals day 
For Juniors two events are considered su lCie , _jj 

This estimate, however, is based on 
events are of a strenuous and seriously a . , ce and va j ue 

events as Grecian or flower pot races have P jj 

in school sports just because they are less effortful, svh.le call, g 
for skill 

OVEREMPHASIS ON PRIZES 

It is difficult to eliminate the glamour of individual ^ a “ pl ° £ 
ships, but as far as possible, unt for 

competition, and, in any event, Individual prizes are 

team divisions, such as housc “enng of the prise 

not necessary, since they may m h satisfaction 

of greater importance to the com^utors than the^s ^ ^ 

in actual achievement In e *“' a specially coveted article 
lead to unfair competition to ga P Y (team 

A picture, cup or shield, wh,ch “ “ " £ points and 

class or house) with the 8“““^ \ permanent record 
which is rewon yearly, is in th immature minds a con 

of results, and is of value m 8“™® d s ome speaabsts 

crete focus for the abstract champiomh^ tu«, ^ mated , 
feel that even such team trophies as these shorn 
for adults 

track and field events 

Running races are ^ 

they were originally ru races Opposed to these are 

distances of purely ® n zinaUy performed on grass, 

the ■field’ events wh.d. are thus classed 

and include jumps and now be run on cinders 
as field events though they Y £ hort dlst ance races 

Running «ces for ch. drm consist^ ^ ^ a stralght 

run at top speed Such sp fc P enc( , between the runners 

course so that there is b mh entails a right angle or 

To run on a cornered Uours handlcaps the better mnners m 

complete change of due o£ the ,r potential speed 

thatW ejonot get the^adv^^ ^ A circu£ar or oval 

because of haying 

track partly eliminates this 
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For adults, running 'track' races are classed as sprints, \shich 
indude distances up to the 220 yards, middle-distance races, 
the quarter and half mile events, and long-distance races or 
a mile and over The long-distance races, at any rate, arc run 
on a cun ed track, and allow of some manoeuvring for position 
Long-distance races axe quite unsuitable for children of school 
age In some school sports, a quarter mile race for older bo)S 
is run as a long-distance race— that is, with a slower beginning 
and a husbanding of resources for a sprint finish in the long 
distance style Long-distance races should not, however, be 
attempted without careful training and such training is not 
suitable for growing children 

The races and contests undertaken are to be earned out to 
the uttermost of effort and ability, but the educationalist will 
not even suggest types of events that he considers unsuitable 
for the growing physique, because to tell cither bojs or girls 
that they are physically not strong enough to undertake an 
event is to make them self-conscious 
Short course sprint races, at any rate up to 100 yards, 
should correctly be run in lanes, divided by marked white 
lines, so that each runner has a clear course The width of 
each lane is three and a half to four feet. 

Adult races are run in spike soled shoes to prevent slipping 
It had been calculated that, with runners of otherwise equal 
powers the wearing of spiked shoes should give the runner 
an advantage of two yards m a hundred Thus it seems fairer 
to prohibit the wearing of such shoes for all if all the runners 
cannot afford them Spiked shoes are specially v aluable m high 
jumping on grass, as they prevent slipping and awkward falls 
m taking off The heel as well as the sole is here spiked 

THE START FOR SPRINTS 

In sprints a good deal depends on the start The crouch as 
opposed to the standing start is the more effective The usual 
method of coaching such a start is as follow s At the starter’s 
command 'On your marks', the runner crouches, the front foot 
some six inches behind the starting line and the rear foot so 
placed that, when kneeling, the knee is opposite the instep of 
the front foot The hands palms inward, rest lightly just 
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behind the starting line In adult races the ^nermay^se 
prepared wooden starting blocks, whic are , ere( j 

position, and give thrust to the first steps T ey 
to be worth one tenth o£ a second in a 10 y P 

if" •T*' 

‘ <») « 

M -J” 

One form of crouch «Uxt for ipnnU (" On Yonr <*> ^ 

At the command ' Get set 1 "or ‘Set , ’ some 

until the runner has 

covered several strides ht £orwar d and 

The arms, in sprinting maybeswungs ra 8 ^ ^ body> 
back, piston style m the Am r t he runner s speed 

but arm action should help an nner5 to give the signal, 

The starter should sund behind therunn^s £or thc 
so that the runners may not be tempted 

S1Snal i a cnnnt right on into the ’tape’, for which 

The runners should sprint rig mU st not be 

worsted and not real tape t ^ m finishing should be 

touched with the han f s V ^ fi M d, as this tends to check 
thrust back, not raised aDove ure 

the body momentum d t0 ,fi e judges The 

The tape is only c T™mne..m r w cress the finishing line 
race is won by the firs' ^ d and third places are to be 
with his feet, and where * “ d As the result is settled 

deeded in a race, ‘^“'e^one judge, and the judges 
so quickly, there must be ^ looking along the tape at the 
aim at standing so that ey determined by a photo 

finish For adults, track races m y 

finish’ . stnc tty track events, but it is convem 


Hurdle races are not 
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to consider them here under the races section Hurdle races 
are popular spectacular events, but the complicated technique 
invols ed and the cost of procuring hurdles males the event ot 
little practical value for schools 

Hurdling will probably figure more often in the form ot 
informal hurdling over forms arranged round the playground, 
and, in this, there is no reason why there should not be an 
approximation to correctness of bound and stride 
In taking the hurdles, the spring made should be only just 
sufficient to clear the hurdle, the spring being in the nature 
ot a big running step or bound To pimp higher than ts neces- 
sary is to waste both effort and time 

Walking races are not popular in school sports because the 
children are at an age when they prefer violent outputs of 
energy (sprints) and a quick climax, and because of the difli 
culty of differentiating between walking and running The 
distinction is that m walking both feet are never off the ground 
at once, whereas running is actually a senes of bounds off the 
ground 

Cross country running is a running race over open country 
As there is a considerable test of endurance of heart and 
lungs, training, before entering the event, is essential, and 
thus this class of contest is unsuitable for any but Secondary 
School boys 


THROWING AND AIMING CONTESTS 

Throwing and aiming contests include such events as (i) 
throwing the handball, cricket ball, stoolball, or rounders ball 
for distance (n) putting the shot, (m) football kick, and (iv) 
netball goal shooting Throwing the hammer, javelin and 
discus are not generally used for younger children. 

The events m this section take a comparatively long time 
to decide and are not of acute spectacular interest. They bring 
in children possibly otherwise unable to compete, and for this 
reason some events of the kind should be included m every 
sports programme 

In. the hard ball distance throw, arranged as an individual 
competition each competitor m turn runs up to the starting 
line and throws the ball overhand The feet must not be on 
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or over the line unul alter the ball has been thrown In some 
contests, the competitor may not cross the line until ^the ba^ 
thrown touches the ground In either ru l "j*' , £ h 0K 

a trial The point where the ball 

not where it rolls to afterwards T “ and the judge 

check that the throw is not made over the . _ ,J me d' 

of the length of throws, who after “ ch * ,' P j 
peg svhere the partia.br competitor s ball topped ^ 
Eadi competitor has three turns, mterTal 

through consecutively three times so , on u, c £ each 
for rest between eadi throw The at e V er type of hard 

competitor's three throws is conn ed Wto*ver yp a 

ball the school uses in games should be used A 
not suitable as it is not sufficiently J ^ a team basis, the 
To arrange a distance t ^ owin ^ , . e jUg starting line 

throwing space should be divide from u £or 

by three lines drawn parallel t above tcDi 

gi y rl, below ten, 17 feet, fr^only meant to 

22 feet, 33 feet and 45 feet These I go ^ 

be suggestive Probably they erT 1 counts 

ToThrow a ball that drops ^between to bcyond ^ 

one point, beyond the seco quick succession, one 

third Eve points The *““? ^ amsa re unequal, the score is 
trial each being allowed If the « slops beyond the 

fixed by an average of “f *" thr ow ,s recorded as 

starting line or circle * „ [m the te am 

zero in estimating the a jj Secondary School sports. 

Putting the shot, if ‘" clud “ ' ,„ el ve upwards A six lo 
should be open only to boys 1 from a seven foot 

eight pound weight is sufficen t and n pomt Mherc t he 

diameter circle The P“ of must re main in the circle 

weight drops and the “ J of tan d and arm and foon"”* 
Un “ l V Jted ReTerenrstauld be made to a special hand 


boTSemihof technique „„ are recognued 

c •‘■'i Javeun aim technique needs to 


)UUK 

Throwing of the - The spe ciai iw»“n 

events m womens athl t f ls are to be trained to take par 
be known to the teacher, g 


in these events 
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Football hick can be taken with cuhcr an Association or a 
Rugby ball, according to the code plajed. A scratch line is 
drawn, front behind which the kick roust be taken, and the 
distance lacked is measured to the point where the ball drops 
The contests may be made to include kicking with each toot 
in turn 

Netball goal j/ioolmg contests may be arranged so tliat each 
competitor has some three to fnc shots, taken from different 
marks, the first on the shooting circle and the remainder 
graduating to progressn cly nearer positions This makes a 
long-drawn-out esent where there arc a number of entries 
Score is made by the number of goals netted. 

As a team esent, one point is scored for cscry competitor 
who nets two goals out of fisc attempts, from a distance front 
the post of ten feet. For more skilled competitors, three goals 
out of six or five attempts might be the standard, and the 
distance increased to twelve feet from the post A further form 
of the competition allows each competitor as many shots as 
can be made in one minute 

Among other tests of games technique that can usefully be 
included in sports programmes arc rounders distance hitting, 
Rugby and netball passing relays, football and hockey dribbl 
ing round obstacles, and cricket, rounders and stoolball bowl- 
ing for accuracy 


JUMPS 

Jumping events that might be included m a sports programme 
are (1) high jump, running and standing, (n) broad jump, 
running and standing, (ui) hop, step and jump, running and 
standing, and vancties of these In the past, jumping lias been 
a matter of individual competition, but team jumping events 
are much to be preferred because individual strain is lessened 
and more competitors can take part. 

men jumping 

High jump over a rope or lath is taken either from a standing 
or tunning stare 

Standing High Jump is made either forwards or sidewavs 
In the forward method, the jumper faces the rope and takes 
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off both feet, while in the sideways method, the jumper stands 
With his right side to the rope, if he jumps off the left foot, 
and the jump is made by a strong swinging upward of the 
right leg and spring off the left leg in the scissors form With 
both, arm swing should be used to help the body impetus and 
both take off 



ng Broad Jump ■ — (i) The jumper toe* the Uke-off line *nd look* down to nuke «ure th»t 
<oa «e not over Uui line from which the jump will be meuured To jump from beyond 
?“**“*» Burk coaiUtute* bo jump (2) The jumper /wing* the *mu (onttrd sod (3) then 
“ .be bend* the knee*. (4) The quick knee «tr» ghteoing wuh the forward twing of the 
*""* tnkes huu h gh into the me nod the knees *re drawn up to that the landing will be delayed 
« long at pan hie (5) The jumper Uadi in crouch or all four*’ paction aiming at (tiling 
forward preferably (0) He *t — « 


o look at the mark that ha* b. 


heel — that 11 the d 


.. * du lance jumped. (7) If 

ie jumper in landing t p* backward on to the hand the duUnce jumped will count only to 
ie hand peon ton. For durances children of different a*r> should be able 10 jump ire page 263. 


Running High Jump is done in three styles (1) forward, 
(11) sideways, oblique or scissors, and (m) shoot or roll-over 
styles Of these, the forward style with the legs tucked up and 
the body upright is rather a gymnasium form for low jumps 
than for clearing heights The oblique or scissors jump has in 
adult competitions, been superseded by the roll over jump, 
where the height attained is the main aim The forward form 
is taught first as the least complicated 
Any running high jump can be divided into three parts 
(i) the run and take off, (n) the jump, and (m) the landing 
The run should be short, the steps becoming shorter and 
quicker as the jumper gets nearer to the rope If the run is 
too long, the jumper will tire himself before the highest jumps 
are reached in a competition A flexible landing should have 
been learnt earlier in the course of many easier jumps 
In high jumping competitions there should be a sand pit dug 
out, to the depth of from six to twelve inches, into which com 
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petitors land, thus avoiding jar This, howcv er, does not obviate 
the need for personal ita.hiUty m finding . 

Lower lumps, forward and oblique, should be learnt off 
cither foot If the jumper finds difficulty, it is not a question 
of ability to jump, but o£ inability oE the mind and brain to 
send the correct co-ordinating message to the muscle groups 


Ji 


fn. S7 

$,dcvt«y» i£u>ar> i yle of jumping U,e Jumper Lu ukra off the nearer left, teg 

In high or broad jumping however, everyone tends to jump 
better off one leg than off the other— the IcEt rather than the 
right usually 

In a forward high jump the jumper runs at right angles to 
the lath or Tope, the legs have to be raised slTongly forward, 
and the jumper has to raise himself so as to get the length of 
the trunk as well as the flexed leg over the rope In oblique 
sideways jump only the length of the trunk has to be got over 
the rope so that a higher jump is made for the same output 
of energy in the spring In teaching good form in a forward 
jump the class may be told to atm to get the legs in a diamond 
form after the take-off Thus the feet will be together and 
the knees turned out while in the air 

In teaching oblique sideways jump, the rope should be low 
so that the jump itself is not a difficulty The aim should be 
to concentrate on the correct form The jump is made from 
the foot farther from the rope — that is to approach the rope 
obliquely from the right, means jumping off the left foot 
The knees should be straight m the air, the chief flexion after 
lh$ take-off, being in the hip joint Free practice over an 
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imaginary rope can be used. High kicks are a useful limbering- 
up practice for this jump. , . . 

In the roll-over style, by the help of body twist, the body 
crosses the bar, flattened out. Thus the trunk, at the highest 
point, is roughly parallel instead of, as in <h= “f 

oblique styles, at right angles to the ground. The method, 
when perfected, means that the jumper can jump 
higher for the same amount of spring, by rntng d* 
inltead of the scissors style, because the centre of gravity ofthe 
body has in the roll-over style to be raised less from the ground. 





us lhal iDitiB* 


. 10 f show the .mgr. rfiji (| 

the *ht. kick, the eft foot a*Srjhi the left ( 4 ). 


Z (TfiCCT- F&m 

I£uS£ to uS 00 the Uw foe jumpen who«nr«rh 

etyle »re lued. but the principle a me ^ ^ 

Graduated posts are 

lath is the best mark to JU^P om etimes a rope with weighted 
falls at the sligfatesr * &u to &II J for a poor jump. 

ends is substituted, but it Y ]ath or rope hclps to mark 

A flag attached to the irnd ^ dtions it is usual to allow 

the height to be jump h< _ ^ be£ore elimination, but 

three attempts in all, at attempts are enough, 

for children below > [ihcst j ump , the first height 

In a competition ‘“^^eSutimum' height is reached 
of the bar should be su minimizes overstrain and it is 

at the fifth or sixth 1 sixth jump is his best, 

usually “f ld . e . re b d e *fowed to sun jumping at what height 
ti'Tmctie course of a competition. 

toSO OR BROAD JUMPING 

Winged /um P anally taken from a .me on e 
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ground. The jumper, weight on the ball of the foot, swings 
the arms forward, then bach and forward again quickly as the 
jump is made As the arms swing back the knees are bent. The 
landing should be on the ball of the foot, and the jump 
measured to the back of the heels The aim. should be to jump 
high and lift the knees If the jumper in this or any long jump 
steps or falls back after landing, the mark nearest the take-off 
line gives the length of the jump, or the jump is disallowed. 
This should be first practised over a marked space and not as 
far as possible 

Running Broad Jump — This jump needs a longer run than 
does running high jump, for it is the runner s gathering 
momentum, culminating in the high spring into the air, that 
gives length A take-off board should be let into the ground 
flush with the track level, or a line may be marked, and to step 
over either of these constitutes ‘no jump’ in a competition. If 
the line is used, it must be clearly marked so that the jumper 
can see it and judge his distance from it at the beginning of 
his run In a games field, a permanent cinder track, take-off 
board and pit are often arranged at the side of the mam play 
ing area The pit should be about 4 feet by 15 feet. 

As in the standing broad jump, the distance jumped is 
judged from the take-off line to where the heel marks first 
touch the pit, so that the jumper must aim at landing and 
falling forward rather than back. Whenever a maximum long 
jump is made, the landing must be into a piL Sand mixed with 
the loosened soil gives a clear impression and a slight dampness 
is desirable 


AGIUTY EVENTS 

If it is agreed that one value of school sport lies in the number 
of people interested at the start, then the inclusion of agility 
events is a foregone conclusion They include such events as 
flower pot race, jam jar balancing race, slow bicycle race or 
cycling between skittles, or dribbling a hockey or football 
between skittles 

They can be roughly grouped as those of balance and con 
trol, running, with variations, and events in which two or 
more competitors work together, and they can be contested 
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AGILITY EVENTS IN SPORTS 
individually or by teams Almost everyone can find some event 

of this kind whichthey can enjoy entering 

The flower pot race may be done with two flower pots 
strung together, or free, or, if competitor are not very skiUei 
three pots can be allow ed A short race of from sue to ten yar* 
is sufficient All start standing on their pots 1 ^ ‘ ^ ' S “ j 
mg line, and, at the finish, must cross the 
on the pots A competitor who falls over or puts ,m hand on _the 
ground may go back to behind die starting line and begin 

again More titan one judge is needed , 0 n the 

In the Grecian race, a jar, or bean bag, » 

head rhis race is valuable because it puu^ap ^ an be 

carriage, in which position the ja , y ]le(J cora 

balanced successfully Such a race mus tbe course 

petitors may be expected to step over low forms ,n 

to others besides runners and ^**?**™* 
average running event ^ “ ^ du d e such events as 
Individual running agility n sack, kangaroo 

thread needle, skipping potato egg and spoon sack, ka g 

should not be more than about fifty yards in 

'To 1 L eggendspoou 

spoon, or egg on the groun^^^ ^ because c f the control 

never be touched «“>> the ba j an ce group of agility 

events^ The^runmng cirmm ^ s P eec ^ S ° ^ °^ ten 

placed in the starting t acle on e at a time a number 

lected and placed m the P each runner , 0 n a line at 
of potatoes ^' ^““ gbne Four to six potatoes were 
right angles to tne 

usual and may be replaced by the collec 
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becomes alternate collecting and replacing of the 'potatoes' by 
each runner Bean bags are generally used as 'potatoes'. 

OBSTACLE RACES 

Obstacle races vary from those including elaborate built up 
obstacles to informal ones, taken with a minimum of apparatus 
as a general activity item in a movement training period The 
former kind is costly to set up and the expense hardly seems 
justified for school sports Such obstacles might include scaling 
a wooden wall, crawling through hanging barrels, crossing 
see saws or a water jump made by a tarpaulin supported along 
its edges and filled with water Crawling under a tarpaulin or 
net is easier to arrange, as is also crawling under, jumping and 
running along forms 

If the tarpaulin to crawl under is of limited size, it is some 
times a good plan to have early in the race, an obstacle requir- 
ing skill such as throwing a tennis ball into a basket fixed on 
an upright post, or threading a needle, which reduces the 
number of competitors who are, at one time, attempting each 
of the remaining obstacles five to six obstacles are usually 
enough The competitors should be quite sure what they 
have to do before they start 

An obstacle race can be arranged on a straight or a circular 
course If the space is sufficient, the apparatus can be arranged 
before the meeting on a course to itself If, however, it has 
to be put out during the programme, delay can be avoided by 
having a field item such as jumping to precede immediately 
the obstacle events, so that the apparatus can be set out during 
this time If the obstacle race includes obstacles such as a 
water jump after which competitors would need to change 
mmediately, it must come at the end of the programme It 
should, hov. ever be possible to make the race interesting and 
varied without such exigencies 

In obstacle and other races vulgarly comic items such as 
bun eating should be avoided There should be plenty of 
chances for fun without such laboured effort after jokes 
Agility events in couples or groups include such contests as 
three legged pickaback, backto-back, wheelbarrow, camel 
and sedan chair races 
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relay races and contests 

In a three le SS ed race, run in couples, the 
tied so that the feet touch, sometimes the calf immediately 

baiW 

the thighs, not below the knee, as t e s * j 

then too great A grass surface is desirable £BtenJgr » 
each -wheeler' of a 'barrow' runs back and becomes 

'"'cdon chan race is for groups of three, two mak.ng a 
seat on which the third is canie Prided over short 

All these events, if es^ffhe age poup of children 

courses, well within the abilities of , nter 

concerned They may be loo el jort JS prolonged 

lude in the progmmme and ts^vhen ^ ^ 

l “r “ S included in sports for children, bemuse 
too prolonged tugs may be harmful 

RELAY races and contests 

Team Relay Races ^^“'“pr^SSJTaw^ing 

introduced freely into schoo p p d , a nd ,h e moderate 

MX g^p— « that his individual edort 

^"hey do-give individuals enough chance of 

using initiative hc files should be at least 

confusion and to allow the teacher 

to see the whole formation ^ ^ sK to a tea m are pre 
In such races as in Fig . delayed and turns of 

ferable for thus the r w hole team moves or when, 

activity come oftener occupies the field of play, 

as a -Lifting Race (S W “ „ ve n a controlled class 

- of caps or handkerchiefs 
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should be avoided It is essential, in all these file races, to have 
a definitely marfeed starting line, di\ idmg off the field of play, 
and for a runner to sun over this line before being released 
should disqualify the whole side This point is o£ great import 
ante m the teaching of these relays There must be a starting 
line and an honest start cadi ume 

It is often in these races advantageous for the teams to put 
one of the better performers to run first and the best of all last 
Where the activity is new to a dass the first attempt should 
be non-competmvc so that the teams find out exactly what 
they have to do 


i i i i i i ; 

I 

i i i i I i c 


s*. 


ALL IN RACES 

All in Races in which the file moves simultaneously over the 
field of play are rather of the nature of warming dass activities 
than athleuc events In a simple running form each file at 
Go l* starts in a body, beeping ut relative file positions, and 
all in quick succession either (i) touch a wall, or (n) run round 
a ‘post , or (m) jump a low rope and get back to file position 
The first file to be back in us place, and still, in the presen bed 
position, wins The race is thus really decided by the last 
members m each file 

Races in which the space occupied by the file is the mam 
field of play are mainly for large numbers in a small space and 
they are often of limited activity They thus specially suggest 
themselves in connection with hall’ work Perhaps the best- 
known examples are ’jumping over legs* and variations of 
arch and tunnel ball They are virtually never used if there 
is enough space for anything else 
Before starting a race the teacher should check whether 
teams are equal m number Players competing twice should 
usually do so second and last, so that they have a rest between 
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BATON PASSING IN CIRCULAR RELAYS 

In progressn e file relays, it makes the progress o£ the race 
dearenhoth for teacher and class tf the first runner in each 
file is distinguished by crossed bands 


BATON PASSING 

From on athletic pent of mete, relay races are msm 0^ on 

a circular or oral long durance track Such relay te"sist 
generally o£ four members Each tea ^ ^ divided betw een 

distance, as, for example, when a mil *\ le or each 

four runners each of whom corersa q e £or eiamp l e , 

runner covers a progressively lo g • releasing of 

220 yards, 440 yards, S80 yards Kuching 

the next runner by the one befor y recognized 

hands, but the pass mg of a baton is the officially g 

method. c 


method. j .up course of the 

A marked distance of twenty ya line _ u allowed 

race-ten yards either side o£ s “ m J t be made This 
within whidi the exchange of both runn ens are run 

allows the exchange to be mad taken f or the whole 

ning at top speed, which d ' CTea ! eS slowly and later at top 
race" The^ practice of such ihe race If each 

speed is an important item in p P romP iete the lap of the 
™ner s durance in the race does not complete ^ P 

track, more than one set of y , should be made 

rsp^tn^rStX can be used for 

P The C team capra.ns draw for choice of order ^P— 
starting, that nearest the inner be roance uvrmg for 

best As in longdistance race; t each fresh set of 

inside positions, dunng^ - £ sltlons decided by the 
runners must start m the retail r 

^the sports field is spacious 

usefully be included in school pr !£a different teams 

course should be marked withj , gs^ ^ race d.vis.on 
should wear distingue sh n S f Junior School relays of 

make a beforehand then order 

this type 1 n e ru 
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of running, and starting positions To try to arrange such an 
event as this on the spur of the moment results in delay and 
waste of time 

STANDARD TESTS 

By a standard test is meant a contest in which each individual 
competes against some accepted standard for his age, instead 
of against other competitors In a sprint, it is the winner who 
sets the standard, and however good the time of the rest of the 
runners has been, they hav e failed by the winner s standard. 
If, however, the sprint were run as a standard test, all who 
finished in a good average time would have passed the test. 
Tests, however, need not be wholly athletic events adapted 
The value of the standard lest arrangement is that practice 
and effort can be spread out over a long period, and so physical 
strain is lessened Also the mental strain of competition and 
personal rivalry is eliminated Success to an individual does 
not mean the failure of the rest Thus the standard test method 
of athletic competition gives value to the best efforts of the 
average performers and all have a chance of seeing how they 
improve in relauon to agreed standards If a house’ or team 
system exists, each test passed counts for the combined team 
result and the team objective will be to get all the team mem 
bers up to the test standard. 

In order to interest more competitors it is advisable to have 
say, three, standards for each event 

For example, for girls of fourteen in. the high jump the 
lowest standard might be 3 feet, middle standard 3 feet 4 
inches, highest standard 3 feet 8 inches 
These standards ate arranged so that about 80 per cent of 
the competitors will be able to pass the lowest, about 50 per 
cent the middle, and 20 per cent the highest 

A difficulty in organizing the use of ’Standards’ is that of the 
timing of shorter sprints— anything under 100 yards In so far 
as the judging and timing is uncertain, dissatisfaction is sure 
to arise Timing has to be done by a stop watch, and if this 
testing is done m the games tune there will be too little activity 
to justify such a use of the time 
Some non athletic activities lend themselves to this form of 
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testing, netball shooting, throwing and bowling, standing 
broad jump, and hop, step and jump 
At the end o£ tins sect.on ts g.ven an 
arranged accordmg to age and d.ffercntiatmg between ab.lmes 

netted three times out o£ six trials, t P h 

equally. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE JUDGES 

To sum up, the value and succes, *£■&? Apanl Emm 
depend on the scrupulous accura y ability and know 

the question of integrity, there ans the personal 

ledge, and, in such matters as «mmg J»nn«. £ 
equation, in managing the stop wa * h IS more likeli 
Should one judge act throughout a personal 

hood of the standards being equal partly oeca 
variations are lessened 

athletics aims charts 


Standing Broad Jump 
Triple Standing Broad 

Running Broad Jump 
Running High Jump 
Football Throw (over 
head two handed) 
Football Throw (under 
arm sling) 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
The Organization of 


Entries-Programmc-Plamiing the Available Space 
Apparatus 

The organ.zat.on of an athlet.es meet.ng mdudes .both the 
school sports afternoon and the class ^' ne , S P^^ization are 
is recommended for juniors The me o j ess e j a ^ 

essentially similar but the games P c ™ ? rare f u l planning 
orate in detail They need hone j. , Jts of delays and 
ahead unless they are to repro sports of any 

watts which have too often been associ , d primarily 

kind Here the school sports afternoon is co P 

The prehmmary arrangements ™ for 
before the sports day Older a . »J ren choice of events 
systematic training butforyoun h of extra 

well within their powers and a shortjer.cm m 

stimulus is better This does not i an dmes If the sdiool 
technique as in crouch starts an s pp^ fidd shou ]d be 

has no field always available the use or 
secured in good time committee but there 

Sports are best arranged Y , , £nr 0T ganizmg the 

must be one P ers ? n ” h ° ‘n, VI ded responsibility means lack 

arrangements decided upo dcs p 0tIC sports organizer 

of authority The main duty ® d J, ties £or other people 

5 and un “‘ she *“ ““ 

hitch is about to occur 

OFFICIALS . 

.t ,s possible to have a l-fXdmeeunf s“ch »» » bjU 

by sight there would n ““ ^ d competitors and officials 

as to printed P^Thwith common sense and willingness to 

Actually a few officials w. ^ 
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co-operate will be far better than a number of badged people, 
who do not know or understand enough to provide that the 
whole meeting shall go speedily and in good order Officials 
should be invited in good time to serve, and the keen organizer 
will avoid people who merely mean well 
There may be 
( 1 ) A Referee, 

(n) A Starter, 

( 111 ) Judges, 

(iv) Time keepers, if times are to be kept, 

(v) Clerk of the Course 

(vi) Stewards or Marshals 

The organizer would act as referee in the unlikely event of 
dispute Tor larger athletic meetings there will need to be 
additional officials 


The starter should have nothing to do with the assembling 
of the competitors for the races He gives the starting com 
mands On >our mark. Set* and Go!' as outlined in the 
description of crouch starts for sprints Sometimes he may say, 
mare informally. Ready -(pause)- Go , but he should avoid 
entirely 1-2-3 -(pause)-Go , the pause over the 1-2-3’ 
here is too indefinite and prolonged and leads to false starts 
i , . ““ P hrasc , ls t0 ° definitely associated with informal 

™ .IT’ 10 bc d, 8 n,fied a " d acceptable to a child only 
just past that stage 7 

a JhKtW C ° m i n ? nd c G v may bc substltute d a dap of boards 
mSh *= Umc ol lh = ra “ « » bo recorded, the 

raTnem™ s' y , P ‘ S !° 1 Shot Th ' slarter **«ds b ' h ' nd thc 
nho^stands at rtt, 1 s' ^ 1 abovc hls head, and the timekeeper, 
fiash ol the mind -ri liblnS ta i >e - starts the stop natch at the 
renort Thr P ^ , T1 ’ C “ m P cl “ ors su rt at the sound of the 

“ “ by 

restart rs?mc,™ 5 Js be ?' J ud S c of false staru Usually a 
competitor tS.' t*^ 8 ™ undcr some nlles > llle d ' fa “hing 

a set of runne^he staid bTl^k*' ’“T 5“ dC!p,,chcd 

rather thanfo, low, 
to act as spectators as well 
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stewards help with this also Every item should be allotted 
beforehand as somebody’s responsibility, for anybody S is 
nobody’s job 


HEATS 

The events to be included should be decided on and the 
entries got m in sufficient time to allow of heals being run off 
before tjie sports day The committee must decide on the 
method of classification and the programme 
Classification by age is the most usual method, but it is very 
rough and ready To group children to compete against each 
other by weight height, or combined weight, height and age 
are all probably preferable because juster, but unless a regular 
school record of weight and height is kept, the method is 
impracticable 

Often a compromise is effected There is a sprint for each 
age >ear and other events are roughly grouped in junior and 
senior divisions The difficulty is nothing like so marked when 
events are decided by team and not by individual contests or 
where the competition is confined to a class . 

There should be separate events for boys and girls m a 
mixed school which means further grouping Probably in 
smaller mixed schools boys and girls could compete in mixed 
teams m some events, so long as the girls are not strained or 
the tone allowed to become rough 

The principles guiding the choice of events have been dis- 
cussed earlier It is useful to refer back to past programmes As 
far as possible onlj the final of cadi race is left to be decided 
on the sports day This means a quicker programme and less 
strain for the children, who will thus not have to compete in 
a heat and a final of the same event on the same day 
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stewards help with this also Every item should be allotted 
beforehand as somebody s responsibility, for anybody s is 
nobody's job 

HEATS 

The events to be included should be decided on and the 
entnes got in in sufficient time to allow of heats being run off 
before the sports day The committee must decide on the 
method of classification and the programme 

Classification by age is the most usual method, but it is very 
rough and Teady To group children to compete against each 
other by weight, height, or combined weight, height and age 
are all probably preferable because juster, but unless a regular 
school record of weight and height is kept, the method is 
impracticable 

Often a compromise is effected There is a sprint for each 
age year and other events arc roughly grouped m junior and 
senior divisions The difficulty is nothing like so marked when 
events are decided by team and not by individual contests, or 
where the competition is confined to a class 
There should be separate events for boys and girls in a 
mixed school, which means further grouping Probably vn 
smaller mixed schools, boys and girls could compete in mixed 
teams m some events, so long as the girls are not strained or 
the tone allow ed to become rough 
The principles guiding the choice of events have been dis- 
cussed earlier Ius useful to refer back to past programmes As 
far as possible only the final of each race is left to be decided 
on the sports day This means a quicker programme and less 
strain for the children, who will thus not have to compete in 
a heat and a final of the same ev ent on the same day 

Events that take a long time to decide, such as jumps and 
throws, should have their numbers materially reduced by pre 
limmary tests Six to eight finalists are often quite enough, and 
high jumpers, at any rate, can then start to jump at a higher 
mark. 

On. the other hand, the more children who actually compete 
on the sports day, the greater the intcresL In events such as 
egg and spoon and flow er pot races there can be a number of 
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finalists, only limited, in reason, by the flower pots and 
and spoons available Also team events s oil m which 

of the competitors on the actual day. Ob stac ? P may have 
considerable apparatus lias to be arrange on 
to be decided, heats and finals, on the day 

ORDER OF EVENTS 

In making up the order of events for 

should be considered, in order o£ J^follow on\ and (m) the 
of the competitors, (11) the tor hunger children should, 
interest of the spectators Events f ) , n g0 home 

if included, come early so that such children can g 

before the end of thc sports on ^ fflam course for 

If the obstacle apparatus has to fie j d . evcm> mting 

other races, the heats should be y n g, in which 

less room such as netball shooting ■Jy £ol i ow , m med 

the obstacle finalists are "ffiKbstaclesrvouldbe 
lately and then have the obstacle fitwl 

removed during another 'field eve ^ immediate sue 

In considering fatigue of co p potato races and 

cession of events such as, for exa ™P mentors lake part, should 
high jumps, in which the same P ain be put in between 
be avoided Events for other age F P . on lhc final form of 
For this reason, it is better no c j nc f heats come in 

the programme until the jesu organizing appara 

speed of ■ folio w on mamly depen, ^ A be „ may be 
tus, once the competitors hno condudcd For insta nce, if 
rung immediately each e , lowe fi by a junior boys' sack 
there is a senior broad ju P- t j, e , u mp the sack race 

race when the bell goes at the en * j^ vl „ g been dressed 

competitors should be TCa J‘" stewar ds responsible To ring 
during the broad jump by makes unnecessary delay 

the bell and then dress the ch Id Iren ^ not be 

The next event following th J s0 lhat n can start 

either a 'junior boy' or a sack eve 

Ite mgefcricket or hard ball throws over early 
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in the programme, because they take up considerable space 
and are difficult to follow and so slow to watch For the final 
item a team race, involving many competitors and no great 
distance to run, makes a good finish 


PLAN OF THE COURSE 


A plan should be made o£ the available space and the marking 
out should be done before the sports da) It is useful to mark 
a finish' line to guide the tape holders, and a number of 
parallel starting lines at increasing distances away If the 
marker, in making a long straight line, looks fixedly, from the 
start, at the point where he intends the line to end, and never 
at the marking machine or the intermediate space, the line 
should be straight without a guiding string There must, how- 
ever, be concentration on the one point 
The jumping pit must be dug out and the earth in the pit 
loosened and freed from stones 
The day before the sports there should be put up for all 
competitors to see a plan oE the field with the starting points 
oE the various events indicated, a list of finalists, or final teams, 
l " ea 1 c f i e ' ent> and a programme giving the order of events It 
should be announced that no event will be delajed for a com 
b^keptto W n0t rCad ^ at tbe starlin S point and this should 


Management on the Sports Day —If there has been careful 
planning beforehand, there should be comparatively little to 
, on y* be )°nd starting, judging and recording an 

on tn tfc SC R^!i 0 ' ^ llst °* matcna l 10 he checked out 
on to the field should be made such as apparatus for events. 

J “£i pCOpl , C mUSt bc dele 2«ed to see to them 

M r U, f ° E “ ursc ’ ' ar ? events chosen 
Here is a possible list of apparatus 


{*> for tape, stop-watch 

(b) Whistle, megaphone, bell, blackboards 

W dap stiu nk CarmdscJ ( iiccnce needed) or boards to 

pit * for broad J um P a nd throws. 

(e) 100 yards tape to measure throws and broad jumps 
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(0 Jumping stands and extra crossbars 

(g) ’Potatoes* and receptacles, eggs and spoons, hurdles 

(h) Several footballs, hard balls 

(l) Needles and cotton, flon er pots, jam jars 
0) Sachs, •obstacle’ apparatus 

(k) Distinguishing coloured bands for teams 

(l) Benches for teams and spectators 
(in) First aid hit. 

Smaller race apparatus should be put all together at one p 
and unauthorized people should not be aHowed to com' an 
remove and mislay important .terns, thus ousmg 

With detailed organization, a programme of about twenty 

consecutive items some tahtng longer 

should be completed tn ^ur and a half Th^doesM 

include events such as netball goa when the compett 

tng, that go on throughout the Sngs 

tors happen to be free Junior games pertoa P 
would include proportionately fewer items 
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Swimming— Class Organization— Teaching Techniques 

Swimming is an example oE a technique the learning oE which 
is facilitated by the self-discipline that earlier training m 
body awareness and versatility will have helped to foster 
The more swimming is related to other work in Physical 
Education the better Just as Movement Training can be used 
ui Dance, in Games and m Athletics, so it may be in Swim* 
nnng The mam difference is the water medium The 
children can see how the swimming and later the diving is 
related to awareness of space and quality of movement- 
While non swimmers can be giv en chances to experiment 
on their own, they must be kept active and warm and the 
child s first aim in water work is to gain confidence and so to 
learn to swim Once the child can swim there are many possi- 
bilities of creative activity, e g strokes, tricks, dives The aim 
of all school swimming is to teach as many children as possible 
to swim rather than to train a few children to become 
champions k 

Swimming can be taught from about four years of age, but 
school class-teaching is not started until the age of seven or 
eight. Only if facilities are limited should children below ten 
or eleven be excluded and, ideally, swimming instruction 
should be continued throughout the winter It is generally 
agreed that swimming is more easily learnt before than after 
the age of twelve 


LAND DRILL 

Where the water work must be confined to the summer, 
swimming instruction should start early in the spring, in the 
form of land drill, which teaches the class the correct move 
ments and timing of breast stroke or 'crawl , so that, vs hen they 
reach the w ater, the particular stroke can be done automatic 
ally, and the child is not called on to attempt new and difficult 
co-ordinated movement in such a strange and confusing 
medium as the vs ater 

The drill must be accurately taught in short periods of, at 
274 
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most, fisc minutes' d , iraUon.sp<^^^“^ , i ^ l , i^^ ctl(;e 

mfairlyquichsucrcssionTwomthrcc^gpe^^ ^ ^ ^ 

arc nothing like so valuable 1 coordinations 

method of instruction depends on tne siro*. 
being easily done without hesitation experts as 

There is difference o£ opinion -m “ "J Jcrawl 
to whether the beginner should learn the 
stroke first „ ho are teachers of class 

Probably more average sw-unmer^, than , wth 

swimming, are more fami preponderance of 

crawl stroke, so that there is I likely t ■ be J. P P 
initial teaching of breast stroke for some 

nn irrlfF OF LAND DRILL 

the line of the pelvis, . * 0 f d " 3tc d at first with the arm 

movements can usefully De c movement 

movement and, separately, urobe rs tends to make the 

The doing of the b-d dn“ hwe as they should be 

flovvin^The^dnldren should'be reminded of the resistance of 

the Th=% r ecal value of the P^/^red.'btuse “Te 
ment of the legs in a anil much thefloor 

knees are wrongly draw® hould be arran ged in twos, one 
Tor this practice, the chil heI mg The prone position, 

doing the stroke and the o ^ at the wraist. needs 

with the body supported y muscles of the back to 

strong and tiring use of the 

maintain it nractice, useful to have a he per 

It has been found, m P nti supporting at the ankle 

guide the performer s leg ” and j eg mov ements should be 
In the prone position, 1 , d Turns should be shorn In 

repeated separately, then „ numb ers in the correct 
land drill the " orl ; s ^ b ’ n u m t=rs will mean the same action, 
toThe class^m th^nnira'difficult water drill l3ter 
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A tentative progression o£ the Breast-6£rof»c Land Drill may 
be stated thus. 

(i) Arm stroke — both arms— standing, 

(u) Leg strode— standing, with partner support, 

(ut) Combined leg and arm stroke standing individually or 
in pairs, 

(tv) Performer prone over form— pelvis supported. Leg stroke 
Performer supports trunk with hands on the Boor while 
partner guides leg stroke, holding the feet lightly 

(v) Performer prone over form — Arm stroke Partner sup 
ports by pressing firmly downward on ankles 

(vi) Prone on form— combined Arm and Leg stroke— short 
turn only— three to four strokes on end 

Throughout this, it does not matter whether leg or arm stroke 
is taken the earlier, and no one individual does all these prac- 
tices m succession At the helper’ stages, each alternates as 
helper and so gets a rest from activity while still occupied 
For stages (i) to (ill) the performers probably work in twos 
and amaze each other’s strokes, rather than all working with 
the teacher, once the sequences have been learnt If mistakes 
m technique appear, such as the leg ‘diamond not being kept, 
the teacher might usefully break in with a short general 
coaching, and two or three children demonstrate 

SHALLOW WATER TEACHING METHOD 

In the Gibson Shallow Water Teaching Method, there is 
the pre water preparation by land drill, followed by water- 
play 

Non swimmers go fust into water 18 inches deep only. 

(1) In this depth they can put the whole hand flat on the 
bottom of the bath, and, thus supported, get the body into a 
horizontal position parallel to the floor of the bath and ready 
for swimming there is no need to be frightened because they 
can feel the bottom 

(2) When the) have got confidence, they arc directed to 
extend the hands so that the finger tips only and not the whole 
hind are touching the bottom oE the bath In this position, 
it can readily be recognized that it is the water that is sup- 
porting the body weight 
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On the finger ends, the beginner can start to move about a 
little 

(3) The learner now faces the side of the batli two to three 
yards from it and still in only 18 inches depth of water, and 
then tries to do two or three breast strokes (as already learnt 
,n ^ an d drill) to reach the bath side From this stage progress 
is rapid 

The essential advantage of the method is that it gives 
confidence 


THE SWIMMING PERIOD 

The Swimming Period — All children should, without ex 
ception, use ihe footbath and be passed as clean before entering 
the water It is desirable, but unfortunately not usually prac 
ticable, that a warm soap and water shower should be com 
pulsory for all In many American baths, only costumes sup 
plied by the establishment may be worn and they are sterilised 
after each use The matter is important in its practical train 
mg ui communal consideration as well as in personal cleanh 
ness 

The aim should be to create a satisfactory public opinion 
Class feeling will, in the long run, be much more valuable 
than policeman mg by the attendant or teacher Swimming 
too should induce greater care about cleanliness and about 
repair of under garments The temperature of the water for 
young children should not be less than 75° F 

CLASS ORGANIZATION 

The acoustics of baths always male teaching difficult The 
teacher should have a whistle and insist from the beginning 
that at the arranged signal— for instance one short blast— 
there must be an instant silence and stop m activities Q%er 
using this signal is to be avoided It is convenient to have other 
regular signals as for example one long blast meaning out 
of the baths’, 01 two short blasts to announce that a test is just 
beginning 

The large classes m Primary schools male individual teach 
ing or teaching by turns at apparatus out of the question in 
the short time available, so that class instruction is essential. 
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and, for this, the regular class teacher has the advantage over 
the special instructor of knowing the children and of being 
more skilled m controlling large numbers Tor large classes 
there should be two adults present One teacher may go into 
the water, but there is rarely time, and usually the class can 
be directed better from the side 
Whenever possible the baths should be reserved for school 
children during the lesson time, so that there are no distrac- 
tions, and, with beginners, no class should number more than 
thirty If the school attends the baths by classes, it is usually 
impossible for all beginners to be segregated More advanced 
children can be used as leaders of groups or teams In some 
areas there is a bath with no deep end so that non swimmers 
can learn to sw im m safety 

In a class of mixed abilities, the children should be divided 
into groups according to attainments, as, for example, the non 
swimmers in the shallow end, under the direction of the class 
teachers the children who can swim a little and who aim at 
swimming the width of the baths in the middle with one of 
their number, or a more expert swimmer as leader, as seems 
better, and the confident swimmers who are practising diving, 
life saving and additional strokes, in the deep end, led b> a 
group leader All groups must have periodic attention from 
a teacher all through the lesson 

As a child improv es he moves up a group The groups need 
not be equal in numbers One teacher should start with the 
beginners who will probably stay in the water a shorter time 
than the swimmers When the beginners go out, the teacher 
can sec the work oE the other groups, superintending tests and 
making suggestions 

Children in going to the baths alone, tend to stay in the 
water too long Ten to twenty minutes is long enough for the 
non swimmers and they should keep moving, under direction 
mainly, during that time Swimmers can stay in up to thirty 
minutes School swimming periods are taken to be twenty five 
minutes in length for actual time in the water 
The teachers should always be on the alert to see that 
anyone who is looking cold should go oUL This is a time for 
exacting instant obedience The matter tan be put to the class 
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before going to the baths at all Children it ho catch colds 
prejudice parents against swimming 
Children suffering from infections or unsightly skin disease, 
\seak heart, discharging ear, rupture and those of marked 
rheumatic tendency should not go into the baths 

CONFIDENCE PRACTICES 

For the beginner, the most important factor for the teacher 
to cultivate is self-confidence, and closely allied to it, the 
beginners confidence in the teacher No activity should be 
exacted and nothing should be done to frighten the child Any 
kind of even mild horseplay must be taboo 
The beginner s work can be roughly divided between (1) 
confidencegiwng practices, (u) stroke practices in pairs, and 
(hi) free practice m pairs or groups There should be a fixed 
rail running round the baths just above the water level A 
rope or chain is not sufficiently steady As a substitute for a 
fixed rad, a wooden rail or iron pipe can be hung firmly over 
the bath side 

Examples of confidence practices are (i) walking in down the 
steps, holding rail, (11) walking m shallow end holding rail 
with both hands, (in) jumping up and down holding rail with 
(a) both, (b) one hand, and (c) ducking head in this position, 
(iv) walking away from the side in a rank holding hands turn 
mg and coming back— later in twos or individually, (v) hold 
ing hands in a circle, jumping up and down and finally bob- 
bing under, (vi) competitive picking up of objects in the 
shallow ends if the water is clear, (vii) big ball throwing, 
catching and recovering 

Confidence practices should be done in the shallow end of 
the baths, the water at about armpit level, that is not in too 
shallow water 

‘jumping in’ 

‘Jumping in' can be taught progressively from sitting on the 
side one hand on the rail w hich gives confidence at the first 
trial In jumping m from the side the teacher should coach 
the jumper to spring w ell out and up rather than down 
One of the teacher’s problems is that of getting children 
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lo duck the heiid without hesitation Some do it easily but many 
remain fearful, a small unexpected gulp of water or wrongly 
limed breathing in confirming their difficulty Confidence in 
duelling comes svith getting used to the water No child should 
feel compelled to duck. One will often imitate another, as in 
holding hands in a ring and skip jumping and ducking The 
impression that ducking is difficult or unpleasant should be 
avoided It should not be so 

In fast swimming, either in breast stroke or crawl, the most 
economical balance of the body is that in which the lace is 
rhythmically submerged, but in quiet utility swimming it is 
more necessary to see where one is going than to go hist at all 
costs Some children, can be taught the whole breaststroke 
co-ordination, including the head movements, as outlined in 
the A S A and other handbooks, at once, but such children 
are rather exceptional 

It seems better, then, to teach as many children as possible 
to swim, without the face under water, rather than to delay 
the swimming to include it Nevertheless the teacher should 
keep m mind that the complete stroke includes this as well 
as arm and leg movements The advantage is that the body is 
thus as buoyant on the water s surface as possible and so 
presents the smallest possible surface to the opposing water, 
as against swimming in a relatively upright position 
For stroke practice, the children should be already paired 
before entering the baths, and each acts as assistant m turn 
vs here help is necessary Reference should be made to the 
ASA and other handbooks A senes of swimming tests can 
be valuable in giving the child graduated work at which to 
aim, and it is helpful for the teacher if some distinguishing 
badge is worn so that she can readily see the extent of each 
child s abilities In some clubs it is possible to arrange for 
non swimmers, medium swimmers and advanced each to wear 
different coloured costumes or caps 

SWIMMING TESTS 

Swimming tests give children an incentive to improve and a 
satisfactory proof of hav mg done so 
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I here should be tests for non su nnmers as well as swimmers, 
for instance* 

(i) Arm movements of breaststroke correctly performed 
(walking across baths, water at armpit height) 

(n) Leg movements done holding the side bar, arms extended 
(m) Three consecutive strokes made, feet off the bottom 
(iy) Breaststroke across the baths— 10 12 yards 
(v) Jumping in and swimming breast stroke the length of the 
baths 

The tests can be made to include diving, su immmg simi 
larly, using back and side strokes, floating, surface diving, 
somersaults, and life saving 

The first test can be attempted at from seven to eight years 
and correctness of style is accentuated In judging style, (i) 
poise of body, (») correctness of limb movement, and (m) 
timing of mo\ ements need to be considered 

Five or six children should be tested at once, and children 
should be limited as to the number of times they can ask to 
be tested (in any one test) to, say, twice in a term This ensures 
that they practise for their tests, and saves undue demand on 
teacher s time 

While tests have their place, however, too rigid classifying 
of progress can have the harmful effect of competition which 
outweighs the impetus to success 

Back strokes may be taught as land drill but usually follow 
on breast stroke Dog paddling stroke can be used as a prepara 
tion for learning the crawl stroke later 

diving 

In teaching diving, the A S A recommends the first attempt 
to be made from a kneeling position This obviates the possi 
bility of a flat dive, but also prevents spring To start from 
crouch position is an alternative 

The difficulty lies in getting the beginnei to keep the head 
don n and enter the water head first If the child learns foro ard 
somersault in the water, in which the essential point is to jerk 
the head forward while lifting the knees, confidence for diving 
may the better be gained When a standing dive is flat, the 
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body docs not spring at the water, but almost passes through 
an arc of a circle with the feet as centre, so that the whole body 
reaches the water surface at once There must be spring up and 
away from the board, so that there is Ume for the body, m the 
air, to curve and enter the water head first, and well out from 
the springing pome Learning diving should be attempted in 
deep water only Shallow water is dangerous, until skill is 
acquired 

Swimmers must be trained not to swim carelessly m the 
way of divers, nor to swim out from under the dmng board 
when a dive is about to be made 

PLAN FOR SWIMMING PERIOD 

Plan for a swimming period of twenty five mtnutes might 
be as follows 

(i) Free practice one to two minutes until all children are 
ready in the water Medium and expert swimmers practice 
in groups under section leaders while one teacher superin 
tends the non swimmers 

(u) Confidence practices For example, the group joins hands 
and walks forward across the shallow end of the baths, 
holds to the side bar and bobs up and down there, joins 
hands and walks back. The end children come round to 
join hands in a nng They move round m a ring, jump 
up and down and finally duck. 

(m) StroAe practice m twos Each in turn does leg stroke hold 
mg to ihe side bar and legs supported by partner Then 
all do the arm moicmcnt, moving across the baths in a 
flank line 

Then in twos each in turn tries combining the arm and 
leg movements 

(iv) Confidence practices and free ptactice— picking up plates 
from the bottom of the shallow end, for example. 

(v) The non swimmers go out of the water, and the teacher 
coaches and tests the medium swimmers, who are not out 
of their depths and have been practising strokes and 
agtliues. 

(vi) Finally a teacher coaches and tests the expert swimmers in 
more difficult strokes, diving, and life-saving 
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Non su linmers Mill probably not attempt ‘stroke practices’ 
during their first periods at the baths They would only do 
‘confidence practices’ 

As the proportion of swimmers increases it is ad van tageous 
to arrange for the swimmers to delay entry into the water 
until the non swimmers come out This gives more time for 
coaching and testing of more advanced swimming strokes, 
div ing and life saving practices 

For descriptions of strokes, see the list of books on swimming 
in the reference book list page 
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Netball-Know the Came Sene* (4ih Edition) 
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Rules of Rounder* 'PEA. 

Coaching of the Came of Rounder* N R A 
Rounders— Know the Game Series 
Rules of Field Handball PEA. 
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Hockey— Know the Game Senes 
Notes on Umpiring AEWHA PEA 
Rules of Stoolball PEA- 
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Cricket— Know the Came Senes 
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Use of Music m Recreative Gymnastic Classes. Hints to Leaders and 
Pianists ' M Chapman. CCR P.T. 

'Your Book of Swimming ' Jams 

‘Swimming for Teachers and Youth Leaders.' Jams 

‘Book of Swimming ' Puffin Picture Book. 

Amateur Swimming Association Handbook 
'Swimming — Know the Game’ Series. 

Shallow Water Method of Swimming Instruction * W. Gibson Pitman. 
'Handbook of the Royal Life Sat ing Society,' 

Coloured Storage Boxes for Small Apparatus supplied by G C. Davies, 58 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORD SOURCES 

The Ling Boot Shop. 10 1 * * * ££ rS”ol V ™o“ ££'£ ol 

te ° bu, “ d fr< ”° ,001 

Music shops. 

SCANDINAVIAN DANCES- 

_ .. 'i MounUin March 1 B2 708 

Cochin China L B2707 Cl a p Dance . . / 

Acc of Diamonds J “ 

Girb Joy \ B2 709 
The Bow / 

„ . Swedish Masquerade X B27H 

Tamoh } D271 ° French Reel . - / 

(a) Swedish Schottischc "I „ 

(b) Toast to King Gustav V DB1800 

Rospiggspolska . • J 

/,\ shoemaker, (b) Hornfiffen ■ ■ \ B8S38 

S tSSSt o» 1 

(a) Little Man in a Fix \ 88839 

(b) Sextur; Gallopink j 

(a) Varsovienne: (b) Fed« Mtkkd \ 88840 
(a) Mallebrok; (b) Lot .s Dead / 

FOI K DANCES FROM MANY LANDS 
(a) Trojky (Moravian), (b) La Vines (North Italian) J DB165J 
Tancuj (Slovak) • • * * . 

.he Brook (German). j 

j. DB1655 

1. No I 1 

1, No 2 l DBI798 

ierbian) J 

►DB1799 


Tancui (Siovaiy • • . 

W I have tel my Stocking m the Brook (G™»>. 

(b) The Friendly Nod (German) ■ • 

Peasants’ Dance (German) - • * 

(a) Polka Piquee (Breton jignmlette. 0>) 

(,) Un'gSSDanr (Da^W *““> ^ 

(a) Terschelling Reel. {Jo ■ 1 

\b) Terschelling Reel. No 2 

gSSSflB*-*- 

Hattemageren (Danish) \ 

(a) Litenietis (Latvian) - • J 

(b) Clap Dance (German} J 

WELSH FOLK DANCES 

Llanover Welsh Reel \ 810942 
Aly Grogan J 

W TteThr“' Steep sC- ■ ^ Ltd , 8 1 1 Great Card. 

Street. London W.I- 
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IRISH DANCES 

} H ' ,V BDm * 

5S6SSJJ? }H"V BD1S2j 

8SK, } HMV BD,!25 

ENGLISH COUNTRY AND TRADITIONAL DANCES 

These dances— Country Moms Sword and Square — are well covered by 
records. For particulars apply PEAorEFDS 2 Regent t Park Road 

LISTEN AND MOVE 

Records 1— VII Laban Movement Study Aids Manchester 2 
MUSIC TOR MOVEMENT 

Parts I— VIII H M V Records. B10125 — 8 with explanatory hand book. 
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Abdominal muscles, 127 8 
Accident prevention, 54, 212 
Accompaniment — in dance, 158 
Adolescents, 101 
■ — and posture, 136 
— Movement needs. 101 
Agility events in sports, 258 60 
Aiming contests, 232 
Aims in Movement Training. 1J 21 
American Ball, 235, 238 
American Tournaments, 229 
Antagonistic muscles, 125 
Apparatus and class control, 84 5 
— climbing, 51 
— fixed, 53 
— portable, 52 
—small, 49 
— values of, 53 
Arch ball Rounders, 242 
Athletic aims charts, 265 6 
Attack— netball, 182 
Attacking centre— netball, 182 
Awareness of body, 24 
— of space, 22 3 

Backing up— fielding, 196, 204 
Back— in hockey, 188 
Backstop — rounders, 198 
Bands, 50 

Barn dance step, 155 
Baton passing, 263 
Barstalls — see nbstalls 
Basket ball, 188 
Bean bags, 51 
Beating board, 108, 111 
Bells— percussion, 145 
Body awareness, 24 5 
Body foul — netball. 218 
Boom — or bar-109, HZ, 5 
Bowling, 80, 206 
Box— vaulting, 109 , 111 . 113 
Boxes— apparatus, 50 a* 

Boys— athletic aims chart, 265 
— activities for, 79 
—dance, 158 
—teaching of, 78 
Breast stroke 274 6 
Breathing. 136 
Bristol apparatus, 52 
Buck, 112 , 

Captam 2,8 

Captain-games, 207 
Castanets, 146, MB 

Centres— netball. *85 


Challenges — on boom, 113 
Character dances, 139 
Child's purpose, 70 
Circle Chase, 233 
Circular relays, 263 
Clapping in dance, 156 7 
Class” code of behaviour, 32 3 
Classroom lessons, 74 
Clerk of the Course, 269 
Climbing— apparatus, 51 
— ropes, 109 
Clothing. 99 100 
Coach— work of, 209 

Coaching— athletics, 240 
Code of behaviour, 32 

Colours— games , 214 

Competition, 223 6 

gsarsa^™-"* 

Conmmtiie ,.dc of "or nature, 

Conumttty— follow on. 88 3 

Coordination of muscles, 133 
Country dance. 150 2 
Courage training. 70 
Creative dance. 139, *4* 0 , 
l,,de of our nature, 162 5 
Crawl — swimming, 275 
Cricket. 193 207 
—umpire, 219 
Cross country running 25Z 
Crouch BMP* 250 
Cumberland Reel. 151 

Cymbals, 145, 1 48 
Da.sy Clu.m-M.mc, 1« 

Dance-Boys, 158 
—Character, 139 
— Creative, 139 43 
— English CO«»^ !1 
—European 148. , 

—Percussion, 145 o 

— Scottish, 149 

—Technique, 153 

—Values of, 140 

Defence— netball, ms 3 

Defending cenue-^‘ball i g _ g , 

Demonstration— childr 

— and goodwill. 83 

Discussion method. 

Diving. 281 . - i84 

Dodging and 
Dnbbl.ng-fuo^ 1 '" 

Durham Reel, *5* 


Educational effects, 165 
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Egz and spoon race, 259 
English Folk Dancing. 150 
Essex apparatus, 51 
Exemption from activity. 100 
Extensor muscles, 128 

Field events— sports, 249 

Fielding, 135 

File team contest, 261 

Fixed Gymnastic apparatus, 53 

Flexibility, 122 

Flexor muscles, 129 

Flight — to gymnastics, G6. 103 

Flower pot race, 359 

Follow through, 199 

Foot positions— dance. 153 4 

Foot rule — netball, 218 

Foot work, 133 

Forms — gymnastic, 103. HO 

Forwards— hockey, 189 

Games— named in text. 

All against All (P) 234 
All In Race, 234. 262 
Are "You In Mr Bear (L), 40 
Archball Rounders (P), 242 
Captain Ball— (Progrcssne). 171, 

Cat and Mice <L). 35 
Caught and Free, 43 
Chinese Wall (P), 43 
Circle Chase, 234 
Circle Pass Out. 179 
Comer Spry. 177. 233 
Dodge and Mark <P) 179, 236 
Dodge Ball in Threes (PI. 210 
Frog In The Sea (L), 40. 73. 90, 
233 

Hockey, 42, 183 192. 237 
Hickory Dietary Dock, 73 
Intercepting in Threes (P), 179 
Island Ball (G W P>, 173. 180 
Keep The Ball Moving (P), 177 
Line Tug of War. 240 
Long Ball (G V P V 203 
Long Sitting Race (G W P V 240 
Netball, 174 177, 180 188 
Netball Rounders 242 
Newcombe, 178, 23S 
Odd Man, 90 

Old Man of the Sea (I >, 39 
One Against Three (p), jyg 
Pop Goes The Weasel. 00 
Post Ball fP), 180 
Ouick Oil The Mark 197 241 
Racing Rounders. 203 242 
Red Hot Pokers (L). 62 
Rounders. 193 201 
Running Arch Ball, 177 
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Running Circle Catch, 43. 177. 

192 

Savage Sam (L). 90 
Scoring Runs (P). 61 
Shinty, 190 2 
Skittle Bill (P). 180, 235 
Square Ball \g.W P >. 160. 258 9 
Stew (L). 35 
Stoolball, 203 207 
Tag (P), 43, 179 
Target Ball, 80 

Team Passmg <P). 179. 192. 233 
Ten Trips, 201 
Third One 0“L 240 
Three Black Men (L), So 
Twilling Toi®my (L). 64 
Touch and pass (P), 233 
Wheel Relay (L), 234 
Games— classroom, 77 
Games period— -planning of. 232 3 
Games periods-— Indoor. 240 
—Infants, 233 
— Junior outdoor, 234 
— Summer periods, 240 43 
—Winter Secondary School 
periods, 255 40 

Cibson Shallow Water Teaching. 
276 

Girls— athletic aims chart, 266 
Goal keeper— hockey, 188 
— netball, 104 
Coal shooter— netball, 181 
Gramophone— use in dance, 159 
Grecian race. 259 
Group practices — 55 
-Infant., 51 
—Junior. 59-65 
— Secondary. 65 8 
Growth curse, 42 
Gymnastic apparatus- 
introduction, 107 
—limitations. 112 3 
— safety precautions. 1 10 2. 113 

Habn length— 1 musdes. 128 
Half backs— hockey, 189 
Hall— activities in. 240 
Handicap events 247 
Hard ball— catching 194 
— distance throw, 232 
Heading— football. 79 
Heart— efficiency test, 123 
Heats— athletic. 270 
Hockey. 183 192. 237 
Holding the whistle', 216 
Hollow back, 125 
Hoops. 49 
Hone, 109. Jll 



House teams, 226 
Hurdle races, 251 

Idea — Movement, 37 8 
Imaginative work — Infants, 40^ 
Individual— ball practices, 177 
—differences, 160 
Infant, — dance, 143 
— games period, 233 
— group practices, 57 
— mime, 143 5 
— play interests, 40 
— sample lessons, 34 6, 58 9, 74 
Inners— hockey, 190 
Island Ball, 173, ISO 

J oint suppleness, 128 
udges — athletics, 269 
umping in — at baths, 279 
umping — value of, 124 
umps— Roll over, 257 
—Running broad, 258 
—Running high forward, 25a 
—Running high sideways, 256 
— 'Scissors’ oblique, 256 
— Standing broad, 257 
—Standing high, 254 
Jungle Gym. 52 
Juniors — play interests, 4Z 

—sample lessons— lower, 60 64 
—sample lessons— upper, 90 to 

Kicking football against wall. 80 
Kicking hand forward. 247 
Knockout Tournaments, 23U 

Laban Rudolf, 18, 141 
Land drill— swimming, 247 
Leaders— training group, 56 
Lesson samples — Infants, 34 

58 9, 74 

— Lower Juniors, 60 4, 74 
— Upper Juniors, 90 5 
—Secondary classes, 103 107 
Limbering up, 247 . 

Limitations set on gymnastic work, 


Manner. — teacher s, 86 
Marking — in games, 174 
Matches — value of, 226 
Menstrual period, 100 
Mime, 143 5 

Morris dance, 158 „ 

Movement — and discipline, 3 
—Idea, 37 8 
— quality, 25 6 
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Movement Training— aims, 18 21 
— and dance, 139 
— demonstration in, 26 7 

and gymnastics, 112 

— rhythms in, 31 
— and swimming, 274 
Muscles— antagonistic, 125 
— extensor, 128 
—flexor, 129 
— habit length, 128 

Netball — 174 188 
—goal shooting contest, 254 
New combe, 178 
No ball — rounders, 219 

stool ball, 206 

Nursery class, 232 

Oblique jump, 256 
Obstacle race, 260 
Oftcials— sports day, 267 270 
—training team. 213 
Off side rule— value of, 228 
Over— in stoolball. 203 

Pas de bos, 155 6, 

Pattern dances, 150 
Percussion and dance, 145 a 

Personality— development of, 161 

Pianist— m dance, 158 
Picking up Sticks 151 
Pit — dug out, 258 
Playground— sloping. 72 

play — theories 44 47 
* —values of, 47 8 
Poise — value of, 13Z 
Poked head, 121 
Polka step, 155 
Portable apparatus, 52 
Posture — psycho somatic aspects, 
118 

—training, 118 

value of good, 120 

Potato race, 259 

Preparation of lesson, 86 

Prevention of aaadenu, 54, 212 
Process and Product. 69 

Programme— sports. 2/1 

progression — how shown, SO 
—in games, 89 
—in gymnastics, 

in percussion. 146 

— results of, 31 
in swimming 2/0 
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Relaxation— value of, 132 
Relay races, 261 
Repetition — for infants. 41 
Rhy thm* — in Movement, 31, 37 
—value of, 131 
Rib stalls, 103, 111 2 
Roll over jump, 257 
Ropes— climbing, 109 
Ro unden, 193 201 
Rules— purpose of, 227 
Running events— high jump, 255 


Tactics — in games, 221 
rale off— in jumps, 255 
— in vaults, 117 
Tailing down, 67 
Tambourine — in percussion, 145 


Scandinavian Folk Dsnces, 143-9 
Scissors jump, 256 
Scottish Toll Dance, 149 150 
Scratch events — sports, 247 
Secondary School sample lessons, 

105 107 

Secretary— duties of. 215 
Sedan chair race, 261 
Shallow water swimming teaching, 
278 

Shinty, 188 192 

Shooting contests— netball, 254, 265 
Signals and safety, 83 
Singing games. 72 
Skaters wain. 1" 


Sling pass, 175 

Sloping playground, 72 

Space— awareness of, 22 

Spiled soled shoes, 250 

Sports— value of, 244 

Sprains — care of, 213 

Spring board, 103 

Sprint stan, 250 

Square Ball, 180, 258 9 

Standards— competing against, 244, 

Standing — broad jump, 257 
— high jump, 254 
Starter— in races, 263 
Steward— duties of, 269 
Stoolball, 205 

Strain — minimising in sports, 245 
Style— in games. 220 
Summer games periods, 240 243 
Suppleness, 128 
Swimming— period, 277 
—plan, 282 
— «Sis, YVl 
Sword dances. 158 

Sympathy,— robust, 72 


Themes in Movement, 37 8 
Three Bears — The, 162 
Three legged race, 261 
Throwing contests. 252 
Tip and Run, 206 
Touch and Pass, 233 


Trad nents. 249 
Training — for athletics, 246 
—of officials, 213 
Transfer of training, 165-6 
Trapping— football, 79 
Triangle— m percussion, 140, 148 
TrojAi, 152 
Tug of War, 261 


—netball, 217 
—rounder*. 218 
— Mootball, 218 
Under arm pass, 176 
Unrolling, 137 


Walling races, 252 
Wall bars— see nbstall 
Waltz holds, 252 
Wheelbarrow Taces, 261 
Wheel relay, 234 
Whistle in swimming, 277 
Window ladder, 103 
RS mgv-^nodsey. Y*fb 
Winter games periods, 257 
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STANLEY WILSON 


A NEW APPROACH TO ATHLETICS 

Mr Wilson makes out a strong case for the use of athletics as part of 
the usual scheme of physical training He works out a detailed course 
with MV suggestions to the teacher taking it. 

• should prove a most useful source of information for all who 
are engaged in the coaching of athletics ’ Journal of Education 

* full of invaluable suggestions should be greatly appre- 
ciated by teachers, coaches, 'Keep fit’ leaders, and all interested in 
physical education ' The, Schoolmaster 

Third Impression. Illustrated Crown 8vo 8s 6d net 


VAULTING AND AGILITY 

‘This is an authoritative treatise, well planned and thoroughly well 
illustrated, which will prove of great interest to teachers, instructors, 
and students in training, as well as amateurs The instructions are 
so explicit that it should be quite possible for students who are unable 
to attend classes to make good progress with the aid of them, while 
teacher* who are not too sure of modem developments in physical 
training will find it of real value * Schoolmaster 

‘ a valuable book for all types of schools dealing with a branch 

of Physical Education not covered m sufficient detail in most 
handbooks ’ London Head Teacher 

Sixth Impression Illustrated Crown 8vo js 6d net 


RUGBY, HOCKEY AND OTHER GAMES 
FOR BOYS 

Following the sinking success of The Boy's Book of Sports and Games 
and The Girl's Book of Sports and Cornu, Mr Wilson now covers the 
games hitherto omitted In some 600 large, clear drawings of boys 
in action he illustrates the basic movements in rugby, hockey, 
basketball, badminton and table tennis beneath each drawing are 
a few nords emphasizing the essential lessons An adequate descrip- 
tion of the rules u included 

Illustrated Crown flo fs (Library Edition 6s 6tL net). 



THE BOY’S BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES 

STANLEY WILSON 

The book covers Associauon Tootball, Athlet.es, Boxt-tg, Cnek J 
Gymnastics, Swimming, Diving and Tennis t consts 
laigc, dear drawings of boys tn action each drastnng most carefully 
planned by an expert and executed by st ar s £ are 

time in the Army Physical Training Corps ovc teac hes The 
a few words bnefly cmphasmng die essennal 1<»» ‘ 1 

book ends wttli a sportsman's ' Quiz Stanley me lruc 

J ounud ofPhjmal Eimatm ' This m a boy sdreameome true 
a wonderful senes of illustrations ”• ^ Ei „, m Js si ml) 

THE GIRL’S BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES 

STANLEY WILSON 

This is the companion to the already Hockey replace 

with the active help of women experts sections have also 

Associauon Football and Boxing, but e have 

GAMES AND SMRISW PROGRESSIVE 

T VINTEN FENTON . 

A handbook for teachers, students in Training gamS! swim 
youth organizations and all who or 8 a ™ perts is in the form of 
ming and athletics The book, compiled l by ^ Nonvood 
a progressive scheme— such as f nd you th work 

Report-covenng the whole of scho on training and 

It contains a wealth of us ^e G f great practical 

ment of personal technique of graduated exercises, an 

It aims to give young people, by maior games and sports 

all round training m the fundamen activities and games, 

I. gives a most extensive collection of » etui ^ ^ feature 

well graded to suit the recommended g I 5 and P, admg uppracuces 
is the careful grading of minor e g ucs should be most help 
to the major games The section on dar y schools, that on 

to teachers tn semor '^ti^s for“ »und and progress, v= 
Swimming could be used as the 3n d secondary schoo 

scheme fofbothguls and boysmeljn^An^^ a „ 



hockey for. schools 

J *r HANkINSON 


‘ This book deals most completely with the game from the point of 
view of coach, player, captain and spectator ’ Manchester Guardian 
Second Impression Illustrated Crown 8vo Jos 6d net 


LAWN TENNIS FOR SCHOOLS 

J T HANKINSON 

* This is a good book, admirably produced * Journal of Education. 

Second Impression Illustrated Demy 8vo 12s 6d net 


YOUR BODY AND THE WAY IT WORKS 

DR. WINTERED CULUS, C B E 
Illustrated by ian t morison, d a 

This is an account of the structure and working of the human body 
for the general reader, and simple enough for young people in their 
’teens It presents the fundamental facts about the workings of the 
body as simply as possible 

The artist, Ian Morison, has also had experience of teaching 
physiology to young people in school The publishers have con- 
tributed the idea of producing the book in a format which at last 
allows the artist room to produce really clear drawings 
Undemanding Iht Modem World Senes Size by 7 Jin Superbly 
illustrated tn colour 4s ( Library .Edition 5s net) 

YOUR FOOD AND DRINK 

R W MORRIS, PH D 

Covers all the mam foodstuffs and tea, coffee and cocoa For each 
food growing conditions (with some mgemous diagrams on climatic 
controls), processing and transporting — a commodity geography 
Pictorial diagrams showing sources and quantities, pre and post war 
Understanding the Modem World Senes Illustrated 101th photos, maps, 
sketches, pu tonal diagrams js (Library Edition $s net) 
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